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Art. T, — A Letter to Hie Lord Provost on the Beet Ways oj 

Spoiling the Beauty of p}d%nburgh> By Lord CoCKBUltN. 

In common with every ri^ht Edinburgh man/’ we read the 
pamjihlet thus whimsically entitled, not only with that pleasure 
which, from its singularly original and characteristic style, it 
must have occasioned even to a stranger, but with feelings, of 
ci\ic satisfaction and pride* We deem it nothing more than 
proper and seemly, on the part of a community so highly favour- 
ed, that a sense of the hourly luxuries” to whicli Lord Cock- 
burn refers, should thus from time to time be publicly avowed ; 
and we regard it as a subject of no improper gratulation that 
one so gifted and so beloved, should have found time, in the 
midst of the engrossing duties of a high and responsible station, 
to offer, even in these mw printed pages, a passing tribute to the 
beauty of our town. 

Strange as it may seem to those of onr readem whose imagin- 
ations have been in the habit of wanderiifg to other lan^ in 
search of beautiful cities, we are willing to incur the charge of* 
local vanity which may attach to the expression of our opinion^ 
that in point of position, at all events, Edinburgh is not only 
unsurpassed, but is unrivalled by any city in Europe, with the 
possible exceptions of Corinth and Constantinople* To Borne, 
notwithstanding the seven hiUs^ it is unquestionably superior 
both in mctnresqneness and variaty# wd yre prefesp it to Fi- 
renze la JBella,” to Genoa^ and even to Naples. Venice is more 
singular^ but we susp^t onr good citizens, accustomed to the 
free exercise of their hmb% Vronld feoiin feel the monotony of a 
dwelling in tho sea^^ ^Vienna, the gay and cheerful Vienna that 
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was, we hope that is again,) cannot vie with it ; much less 
tlic «[ian% and arid Berlin. The vaunted capital of our Gallic 
neighbours has no upland range whereon her children might 
woo file genius of liberty, as they sing the Marseillaise to the 
mountain “wind, —no castled crag to remind them of that ulti- 
niate appeal frpm anarchy, of which they aro often forgetful, — 
and its river, beautiful though it be, is but a sorry substitute for 
that noble arm of the ever living sea, which stretches around us 
its protection, whilst it brings us its treasures. With the tame 
surface of London, its besmoked and besooted parks, its never- 
ending squalid suburbs, its mean brick-built streets, and the sin- 
gular infelicity of its architectural monuments, to say nothing of 
the Aulgar bustle of its countfoss money-making and money- 
spending millions, we deign not for a moment to compare our 
br)ld, gi’and, poor little town ; and Dublin is only a more 
comely because less plethoric reproduction of her English 
mother. 

Nor is it by comparison alone that we contrive to glorify our- 
selvch. Sometimes we take an ab^61ute instead of a relati\c 
V iew of the matter, and we say, not only has nature been thus 
bountiful to us beyond others, but she lias positively adorned 
our city and its vicinity with nearly every charm which belongs 
to this region of the globe. When the man of Edinburgh issues 
from his door, be he poor or rich, if he bo but the uncontrolled 
master of one short hour, he has only to consult his caprice as to 
whether it shall bo spent in wandering luxuriously between corn 
fields, rich as those of Lombardy, and even more fruitful, under 
trees that ^^ould do no discredit to the shady Albano; in scam- 
pering like a chamois hunter along breezy cliffs, where the moss 
and the rock-rose find a scanty nurture ; or in inhaling the in- 
vigorating breath of the gladsome ocean,’’ and in cheering his 
spirits by the contemplation of 

Ships, and waves, and ceaseless motion, 

‘And nfen rejoicing on the shore.'* 

• 

this is hourly'’’ offered to him — the dweller in a city, — the 
nand-worker or the head-worker, as the case may be ; and thus 
living and enjoying, if he sighs for the smoky chimney, with its 
unblessed wealth, wo will not grieve for his departure tor a scene 
more worthy of liis genius* 

But though we go along wi^h Lord Ooqkbunb pos- 

sessetl his eloquence, would be disposed almost to go beyond 
him, ill what he has said of the matcnlesS boauty of our city, we 
are for from joining wdth Jiim in tbinkingihat wo must quietly 
sit down and reconcile ourselves to the fact, that to this, and to this 
alone, we not only do, but ever must, owe our social importance. 
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' True Position of Edinhufgh. 

That if wo refrain from spoiling’* bur faatural ^draiitages, or 
at most if we avail ourselves of them by such modei*ate archi- 
tectural and artistical embellishments fCs may be within the reach 
of a community never likely to be greatly distingnished for its 
\yealtli, we shall have done all that is in biir power to render our 
little metropolis attractive to strangers, arid agreeable to our- 
selves. 

That wo have little trade, and mercifully almost no manu- 
factures,” arc facts to which we have as Httle\Ufficulty in recon- 
ciling ourselves as the learned Lord. The presence of such 
things would imply the destruction of almost all that we value in 
Edinburgh now; but is there no avenue to prosperity and 
importance, except through the crowded market-place, — ^no 
portal to dignity and grandeur which does not lead through the 
smoke of manufacturing chimneys I There must be cities of 
refuge,” says . his Lordship, happily. — Refuge for whom ? we 
would ask ; and our past history and our present position, serve 
to ansv/er the question with little hesitation. Lord Cockburu 
tells us that have supplied a greater number of eminent 
men to literature, to science, and the arts, than any other town 
in the empire, with the single exception of London that we 
have a College of still maintained celebrity and, lastly, that; 
we have an “ art^ of which the brilliant rise within those last thirty 
years is the most striking circumstance in the modem pr^reSs 
of Scotland ” Our refugees then, it would seem, in his Lord- 
ship’s opinion, must be men of literature, of science, and the 
arts and we only regret that he did not find it convenient 
to dwell at greater length on an idea which, by one felicitous ex- 
pression, he has thus, perhaps, almost accidentally stirred. 

Itrnust bo pretty plain to those who have paid any serious 
attention to the position which Edinburgh holds among the cities 
of this country, that her real importance depends On her bOcoiii- 
ing the abode of tltose who pave the way for action, rather than 
of those who act— of those Who sketch out flie campaign 4of the 
future from a study of the past, rather than of those who work 
in* the trenches of the present. For the mto of action We neither 
have, nor can create, a field ; hi this sense our city is not,* and 
never again can become a metropolis. A few lawyers may find 
a sphere of reasonable activity in doing the pubHo buriricss of the 
country, and in their case the rewards of a successful perform- 
ance of their dtt^ irity satisty ,a moderate ambifiom They 
may h^coine resp^iabk in the nfghesit de^e, but their profes- 
sion, or the practice nf it ty sdl byenty, citi bring them liltlo 
gfory^ beyond leads to none of , 

the higher steto Vety possibility df attaining 

fo'a ptyra^ (thi^Viatlmritb ah Engush IdiVydrV ambition; 
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by its means, is very unfairly, as it seems to us, cut off. For the po- 
litician there is no field whatever, beyond what every town of equal 
size in the empire presents. Even for the mere animal activity of 
the sportinc man, our city offers no fitting arena. We are not 
rash enougti to ride with him, nor rich enough to bet with him, 
and the very narration of his exploits wo are frequently uncivil 
enough to treat as a bore. With the man of trade and com- 
merce W'e have already, almost eagerly, consented to part com- 
pany. But if thus we must take leave of the Trpa/ert^KOf; in all 
his departments, and must even, reluctantly it may bo, bid adieu 
to the 7 roXm«o 9 , with a friendly shake of the hand and a bon 
voyage, it is bnly in order that wx may clasp the 
more w'armly in our orabrace. Do wo murmur against fate? 
We believe, on the contrary, that what she seems thus to dictate, 
is nothing more than what every Edinburgh man of the better 
sort has already a tliousand times done in his heart. AVe wisli 
nothing but succe.^s and prosperity to tliosc whose pursuits arc 
different from our own ; nay, the immediate consequence of a 
recognition of our special department, as a thinking rather than 
an acting community, will bo a lieightcning of our good-will, 
since it necessarily removes those feelings of rivalry which must 
have existed, had our objects of ambition been identical with 
those of our fellow-subjects of Glasgow or liirmingham. Nor is 
even sympathy cut off by the distinction for wliicli we contend, 
for though dissimilar, our pursuits are by no means antagoni.stic. 
The political pliilosojdior, the moralist, and tlic man of science, 
are indebted, one and all of them, in tliis country, chiefly to the 
trading and manufacturing conimuniticvS, for the data from which 
they proceed and the tests to which they ap])eal. Were it not 
for this constant reference to experience and experiment, tlieir 
labours must speedily terminate in a vague, as they would have 
ai'isen in an objectless, theorizing. If the whole world had re- 
sembled the society in which its author moved, the “ Wealth of 
Nations” could not ‘have been Avritteii. But even those pur- 
suits wduch react most iramc,diatcly on each other, are often by 
3?o means most successfully pursued, either by the same inJi- 
vidu/il, or in the same circumstances. The quietest nook of a 
Cambridge cloister is a fitting I'ctreat for an abstract mathema- 
tician, whilst the practical engineer, who is to test the value of 
his labours, finds a more congenial abode amid the cycloiiean 
forges of Birmingham and Sheffield. Whilst , we acknowledge 
our dependence upon, and profess our srymjmthy with, the ope- 
rative portion of the community, we must, at the same time, 
recognise the distinction vrhich exists between their function 
and oiir" own. We mitst riot be for ever affecting a desire our- 
selves W enter upon a career of enterprise at variance at once 
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with our history, our opportunities, and our tastes. It is not less 
iinjjortant for communities than for individuals tliat the tentative 
period of life should have an end. Male vivunt qui semper 
vivere incipiunt.” We must read the past and interpret the pre- 
sent, and manfully and resolutely abide by the results. 

But our readers may here meet us with the objection, tliat the 
only practical result of our reasoning is that matters should be 
loft pretty much as they are. What guarantee, they may ask, 
do you give us, that we shall succeed in making Edinburgh a 
literary and scientific more than a mercantile and a manufactur- 
ing metropolis? To some extent, it may be admitted, that she 
partakes at present of tlie one character rather than of the other, 
but whore is our assurance that wo shall succeed in advancing 
lier in tlie former course rather than in the latter ? We reply, 
Is/, That, generally, no guarantee for the future can be stronger 
than that wliicli is derived from the history of the past, and that, 
ill the case of our own city, every efibrt in the one direction lias 
1>eon successful, whereas all that has been attempted in the other 
has failed. We are not now Avriting an historical article, and to 
Edinburgh men, to whom we chiefly address these pages, it would 
be tedious that w’c should furnish them witli a demonstration 
which their own recollections can so thoroughly supply. 

We pass then, at once, from the consideration of our historical 
to that of our present })osition, and we assert, 

That every teucleucy of Edinburgh life is in the one di- 
rection, not in the other. 

When we speak of Edinburgh as liaving ceased to hold out, 
to the man of action, the inducements of a capital, w’^e must not 
bo understood as saying that it has forfeited all claim to that 
character. Nothing can be more erroneous than to liken it to 
such places as Bath, or Cheltenham, or any of the mere plea- 
sure-towns of England, wdicre such portions of the boundless 
leisure of the inhabitants as the daily newspapers and the latest 
novels are not sufficient to consume, arc usually divided between 
yawning and wliist, except where, by a stilf more felicitous ar- 
rangement, these latter amusements *are combined. Edinburgh, 
after her cjuict fashion, is a busy place enough, and, London 
excepted, unquestionably fulfils the idea of u capital more tJiaii 
. any other city in this countiy. ' She has nothing of that air of a 
proconsular I'esidence, whichj while it confers on Publin a cer- 
tain external splenUoiu*, unfortunately renders her more like to 
Calcutta, or Montreal, than to the capital of any European coun- 
try, liowever small. Ther^ is no foreign ruling class in Edin- 
burgh; wliat she has is Scotch, and what Scotland has is hers. 
From licr, as from; the heart of ^tho land, the life-blood of Scot- 
land issues forth, ^id .to her it're^rus freely again. Eycry 
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Scotchman finds in her a common centre for his sympathies. 
The inhabitants of Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and Pcrtli, 
have no bond of union, other than as the inhabitants of a com- 
mon country; but every man of them feels that he has a tie to 
Edinburgh. It is to lier that he looks for his news, his praise, 
liis influence, his justice, and his learning ; and with reference 
to this latter" circmnstance, it is very itnnorts^nt for the present 
branch of our subject, that wo should Keep in view one very 
marked distinction between this country and England. 

In England, the learned class is the clergy; with us, partly 
in consequence of our Church holding out no direct induce- 
ments to recondite learning, either in the shape of iifHuent lei- 
sure, or of high preferments, attainable by its means, but most 
of all we believe, for the much better reason of the clergy de- 
voting almost their whole energies to the discharge of the strictly 
ministerial duties of their sacred calling, such is not the case, 
and the function thus abandoned by the Church has, in a great 
measure, been discharged by the Par. W e offer no opinion as 
to whether this is or is not as it ought to be, we simply state it 
as a fact, not unihiportaut in considering the present aspect and 
tendencies of society in Edinburgh. Tn Scotland, for centuries, 
the Bar has been a caete rather than a profession — a species of 
secular priesthood, if we may use the expression, to which, from 
the peculiar development of society among ns, men of letters, 
and even of science, as well as practical lawyers, have found it 
convenient to belong. It may be regarded as the great intellec- 
tual club of our country ; and latterly, since its political import- 
ance as a profession has diminished, and the clergy have with- 
drawn themselves more entirely from secular avocatiouTs, it has 
partaken of this character even moi’e than formerly. As an 
illustration of the extent to which this is now the case, we may 
mention, that in the University of Edinburgh, at the present 
moment, the whole of the Chau\s in the Faculty of Arts, excepting 
those of Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, are filled by members 
of the Bar, they bc^ing thus in the proportiem to all other pro- 
fessions, of six to three, — fvhilst there is not a single Scotch 
clergyman, and only one churchman of any kind, the professor 
of mathematics, who, we understand, is in English orders. In 
the neighbouring University of St. Andrews the case is similar ; 
and even the far distant Aberdeen has not escaped their influence. 
But not only has the higher teaching of the count^ry fallen thus 
to thq share of a class ot* men, resident in our city,' but nearly all 
" the higher peno<licaI Hteraturp of ScotlanS-fe also in their hands, 
imd we suspect no inconsiderable portfen of that of England to 
boot T'ho Edinburgh Beviow, long powptful critical 

organ in Europe; is well known td haVe ethanated from their 
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body, and is still almost entirely conducted by thoin. Black- 
wood was, and is, so far as we know, in pari/msu; and the Quar- 
terly IS understood to bo under the suporintondcnce of a Scotch 
advocate. One great cause of the remarkable and varied acti- 
vity of tjiis class of our citizens, is to be found, wo believe, in th(3 
singular diversity of their training, From the passion for travel 
which has at all times characterized the Scotch, apd the custom, 
still existing auiong them, of finishing their education in foreign 
countries, we find amongst those belonging to the profession of the 
law in Edinburgb, men partaking of the intellectual peculiarities 
of almost every European nation ; and leading as tlicy do an 
eminently public life, and mingling continually together, 'scarcely 
any one is thus permitted to diunmer quietly on in his own opi- 
nion, or sluggishly to take refuge behind a bulwark of antliority. 
But whether tlie extra-professional activity of the Bar is to be 
ascribed to the heterogeneous elements of which it is composed, 
or to other circumstances coining, either accidentally from with- 
out, or springing necessarily from within, the fact is certain, that 
here in our own city, we have, within the pale of one single pro- 
fession, not only as great a number of men wdio exercise an in- 
tellectual influence as is to be found in any other society of equal 
size, but what’ is more to our present purpose, nearly the whole 
intellectual activity of Scotland,, Wo can scarcely doubt that 
a movement in the direction wo have suggested would be in 
harmony with the wishes, as it certainly would bo with the inter- 
ests, of tliese men ; and the question then comes to be, ought wo, 
the citizens, rashly to tlirow to the winds the aid tliat they may 
possibly aftbrd ns in ad vancing our prospex’ity and increasing our 
importance ? If we follow’ an opposite course, — if we strive 
after a trading and commercial development, \ye must lay our 
account with dispensing not only with their assistance, but 
also with the residence of many of them among us. If legal 
customs and hahiU have become indispensable to them, it is as 
easy to belong to the English as the. scotch Bar; most of the 
enterprishig publishers are unhappily even. now resident in Lon- 
don, and the formation of a Scotou Literary Colony iri that city 
is by no means an impossible, and if we provoke it perhaps not 
even an improbable event. • 

But though we have spoken of the as a pronnueiit Exam- 
ple of thet present tendencies! an^ capabilities of Edhihurgh so- 
ciety, it is not to it, only that wo are to tnist, or ififom it alone tliat 
we would -draw ouiV?tugary,' We believe ^hat among all tho 
professional classes, thereis on this sub- 

ject. other blanches of the fegal profession, though seldom 
actively cngagcijl iq. Ktiepalry QQcnpatJops^ usually manifest no in- 
considerable s^yi^iby/itith . wSo ayof ; and m regards the 
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medical profession, the high position which our school has always 
held, aiiu the celebrity of many of our practitioners of the present 
time, are sufficient guarantees for the liberal views and tastes of 
its members. Nor are the interests of the medical profession, as 
might at first sight appear, at war with their feelings in this 
matter. An increased population, of whatever kind, would no 
doubt widen the range of medical practice ; but our medical men 
are usually of such a class as to appreciate the advantage which, 
to those whose pride and whose pleasure it is to cultivate tlieir 
profession as a science, arises from their being resident in a city 
which is the seat of a great medical school. For all the pur- 
poses of a school, Edinburgh is already sufficiently large, and 
if it were swollen to the proportions of Glasgow, or even Lon- 
don, though the number of practitioners who should gain a sub- 
sistence might bo greater, itds by no means likely that their 
character, either for science or skill, would be raised. 

But apart from the professional classes altogether, we arc 
persuaded that the feelings of the great body of the people arc 
in harmony with the views which we have indicated. We be- 
lieve that the pride with which an intelligent Edinburgli trades- 
man regards his native city, has quite as much to do with its for- 
mer and present literary celebrity, as with any other circumstance 
connectecl with it. When he looks on the monuments which 
our gratitude has raised to the benefactors of our city in former 
times, he finds that, with scarcely a single exception, they com- 
memorate the labours of men of letters ; and he remembers tliat 
these men have not only earned for themselves, but have con- 
ferred upon us, a celebrity lasting beyond what the most success- 
ful career of mercantile speculation could have secured. lie 
reflects that in the case of an individual, real grandeur consists 
less in what is possessed or enjoyed, than in wnatis left behind ; 
that the case of a community is similar ; and that with us the 
man of letters alone has a sphere which enables him to lay hold 
of the future, either bn his own behalf or on ours. Of him alone 
then can we safely pride ourselves in the present, for to him 
alone can belong, and through him alone can come to us, the 
lopgovity of fame. If the place of their birth is to be an inherit- 
ance to our children, it must be as the birthjdace also of those 
whose laurels the ^tilftide of men will not suffer to wither. 
But we can twine no wreath for a conqueror, we have no field 
for a ruler, and the thinker is their only peer. 

’ But when we have spoken of the profe^ioual and trading 
classes, we have by no means exhausted even' the influential 
portions of our community. There is a large, body of sojourners 
within our walls, who compose a fiactuating, but as regards both 
wealtli,ajid .pbsitian> by no means ian unimportant part of the 
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population of Edinburgh. These persons, wo believe, are at- 
tracted to our city for the most part by one or other of these 
causes. 

Firsts and chiefly it may bo, as Lord Cockburii asserts, by 
the beauty of the place. 

Second^ By the excellence and cheapness of the education 
which they can here procure for their families ; and, 

'Thirds By the prospect which Edinburgh society holds out of 
their being here able to gratify those refined and cultivated tastes 
which they may have elsewhere formed. 

That their residence among us is desirable for all classes of 
the indigenous population, but particularly for our tradesmen, to 
wliom their presence annually brings a largo accession of busi- 
ness, cannot be doubted ; ana in order to secure their continu- 
ance, or to increase their numbers, whichever of the above men- 
tioned causes may have formed tlieir original inducement, we can 
see no line of conduct more effectual than tliat which we here 
recommend. Nor is it unreasonable to hope that so long as our 
endeavour is thus to gather within our city, to a still greater ex- 
tent, those attractions which have already niarketl it out in their 
eyes as a suitable place of residence, their sympathies will not 
be confined to such an expression of good-will as their ooiitinucd 
residence would afford. 

3</, We have already in some measure anticipated our third 
reason for the view which wo have here taken of the possible 
future of our city— that, viz., which arises from the peculiar 
character of tlie place itself. We luwe said that it is a capital 
to the extent of containing the springs both of fiction and thought, 
so far as Scotland is concerned, and that there is life enough 
circulating in it still to preclude the appearance of those fungous 
excrescences in the body social, which the stagnation of provincial 
towns is so apt to generate. 13ut to the man of letters its nega- 
tive are perhaps more important than even its positive advan- 
tages. Amongst the cliiei of these we must reckon the circum- 
stance, that from living in a community where few are idle, he 
is in a great measure freed from the inroads of gossip. Althougli 
eccentricity is unquestionably very often affected by those who, 
in their occupations and modes of thinking, differ in wthing 
from the vulgar, it is' equally certain that in proportion to the 
grasp w bich men have of the d^per realities of life will their 
value for what is contingent an4 conventional diminish, and the 
consequences will be, particutoly^ajhong the students of abstract 
truth, whose avocations rarely bring them in contact with the 
world, a style of living and acting inconsistent with the liabits of 
those who are doini^ the ordinary businesB of Hfev The occupa- 
tions of such men will almost nqcessariljr give to habits which 
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will 3ecm strange to many, tliougli in tliemsclves they may bo 
blameless, and, with reference to the objects for which tbe in- 
dividuals live, positively praiseworthj**. Those of this description 
will not only act without reference to eftect, but, liberty being 
tlie first booh which they ^sk from society, they will feel seriously 
constrained and annoyed by ^ny sensation which their insu- 
larities may produce. They w'iU have none of the consolations 
which, ip all cases of apnoyance, fall to tlie share of the pretended 
eccentric, wdio, conscious that to glory in the results of any 
course of conduct can never bo his, finds, in the wonder w hich 
his mode of life excites, a recompense for the effort wliich his 
vanity lias imposed upon him. Their eyes being fixed on the 
end, they ask only for an occasion to employ the means without 
constraint ; but as few nien, even of this class, are superior to 
the influence of opinion, they will feel thoroughly unconstrained 
only where they can escape observation. We are far from hold- 
ing out so vain a hope as that Edinburgh can furnish a complete 
immunity from vulgar annoyance, but w'o believe it w^ill be felt 
quite as little here as in any of the numerous circles into which 
the society of such places as London and Paris is broken up, and 
infinitely less than in any of the provincial towns of England. 

But in addition to being delivered from the obtrusive curiosity 
of neighbours, the man of cultivated tastes will probably find that 
ill Edinburgh he enjoys a compai’ative relief n’om other sources 
of annoyance which elsewliere meet hini at every turn. There 
is here, jierhaps, as little of that foolish idolatry of mere wealth 
as is consistent wdtli the rudeness of the measure by which the 
comipon herd of mankind must ever mote their reverence ; and 
even pedigree, for the most part, is valued only in so far as it is 
a guarantee for good manners. But what to the fastidious man 
above all things is valuable, there are few vulgar sights or sounds 
wliich he will be here called upon to encounter. S>om the sin- 
gular felicity of the^ situation, ne can scarcely select a residence 
from which his eyO will not be gratified by the sight of natural 
beauty ; and even the<»architecturnl features of the city, though 
far from faultier, are unquestionably superior to those of any 
other British tpwm There is less of a squalid population than 
in most places of similar extent; and the low’Cr orders, when not 
weighed dov/n by poverty, are a good, and, as it. strikes us, a 
jhahqsome Saxon race, Elven in the hiirabler which 

. contribute to the everyday enjoyment of life, therp are few things 
which either the senses oj.; the imagination carf ^j^hicb are 
npt,wUkin the reateh of the meilerately wMithy ih 
The southron will not find it a land of flowers^ for of their culture 
we are peir|iaps inorc neglectful than even the dimate warrants ; 
but if coarser gratwarions of the sense of taste wili content 
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him, he will have no difficulty in satisfying a rational Epicu- 
reanism.* 

But thoueh it will ])Vobahly be admitted without much hesita- 
tion, that, iQV the residence of persons of this class^ Edinburgh, 
both in poiut of natural and accidental advantages^ is singularly 
suited; and though many will also agree with us in thinking 
that it is to the increase of tlieir numbers that w o must look for 
our advancement both in prosperity and reputation, few perhaps 
of our fellow-citizens will be willing, at first sight, to recognise 
the extent to wdiich it seenis to us we have hitherto been neglect- 
ful of our dijty towards them. It will be strange to those who 
have been accustomed complacently to reg»ard their native city 
as what Lord Cockburn calls a City of rofuge^^ for the muses, to 
be told-tbat there is scarcely a town of equal size in Europe that 
holds Out so few direct encouragements to men of letters, and 
that if the gifted, the wise, or the learned are to be found within 
our walls, it is to a kind interposition on our behalf tliat wo 
are indebted for the circumstance, rather than to any exertion 
of our own or of our fathers. As a test of the accuracy of this 
observation, let us contemplate for a moment the condition of our 
University, and contrast it with the manner in which the idea 
belonging to such institutions has elsewdiere been realized. A 
University, when discharging its proper functions, forms the 
lieart and centre of the literary institutions of the country. The 
source from which solid learning is expected to flow, and by 
means of which the disconnected and random efforts of the com- 
munity of letters arc to be gathered up and weighed against the 
existing memorials of the past, either to be dismissed as worthless, 
or to receive a deeper and more consistent mcaumg, — it must 
be at once a magazine and a laboratory of thought. The notion, 
whicli has too much prevailed in Scotland, of its being a mere 
teaching institution, a sort of Highor-School, by no means either 
corresponds with, or exhausts its true idea.^ In order to satisfy 

* It has always appeared to m that there is sQin^thing particularly pleasing to 
the imagination in the.niannar in' whidi tlie articlS of ftsifi is brought upon our 
tables in Edinburgh. From the moment ^vlien it quits the sea to that in 'Vihich it 
touches our palates, there is not a single stage of its progress which we cannot 
contemplate with pleasure. In *• the pride of the moi'ning,” to use a ftsherTban’s 
phrase — ^of a bright morning, wo shall suppose, in this present month of Fobruaiy, 
when the sun has scarcely gilded the east beyond the green Indikeith, and the 

trailing garments Of the night’^ stiU cover the western liillS, your cod is hauled 
up, glittoiing in the dawn, b)r the hands of prayo and hottest men. Thence, 
tiuwugh the sparhHng sea, it is borxm to the stb^-pier at Kewhaveh* wl^ere, iii- 
Bt^d of Butferiug ih'e ifidi^iHy of the in all other 

iharts— it is ^nsfei^rbd tp ttie a ^tra|^ihgh»d tidy, perhaps pretty 

wench, yrhe^ clothed in a qnaiiit, antl^nf», h^t vbyy garb* singing and 

jesting witli'hyv Hnamers/* as she kteng^ Jbeaira it to your ih)or. There, 

after a wortd of chattering, it is purdi^tL 9^ hot gteaily exceeding its 
value, by your own ancllta, who with fx^dll^:]l^dj|pvep|(r^ your board. 
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as it ought tlie intellectual wants of a community which has passed 
the first stages of development^ it must be an institution where 
learning is fostered and advanced as well as communicated, — and 
for the performance of these two different functions it will require 
to be furnished with labourers of very different character. Tlio 
lively, energetic, and accurate public lecturer will by no means 
always be found in the person of him whose insight into his sub- 
ject is deep, and w-ho can advance its boundaries into the region 
of the unknown. Yet, but for men of the latter class, where 
would be the function of the former t Nor is it enough when wo 
perceive that the investigator is an equally, or as a rarer even a 
more \^luable character than the instructor : if we W'ould be just 
to Jiiin, we must go farther, and admit that he is the one wlio 
must necessarily stand most in need of our protection. The 
successful' teacher, without aid of ours, will have no difficulty in 
scHJUriiig a competent portion of the goods of fortune, for he is 
able to bring to sale a commodity for which there is a ready 
market in these times.' Bat it is diftei’ent with the investigator, 
the original worker or thinker, as the case may be. Years of 
iinintennitting and unknown toil must by him be spent in pro- 
ducing a book, a pamphlet, or it may be a series of notes, which, 
tliougli invaluable to the learned in his department, and to man- 
kind through them, will never yield to their author the return 
which a popular writer will obtain for a trifling tale, or an emi- 
nent lawyer for conducting the most trumpery ease; Now, in 
all other Universities except those of SccJtland, provision is made, 
eitlior directly or indirectly, for labourers of this class. The 
munificent endowments of Oxford and Cambridge, whatever we 
may think of the manner in which they are administered, or of 
the results which they at present produce, ai'o well known to be 
jnore than sufficient to satisfy this requirement, to the small ex- 
tent to which it exists in England at present. In every one of 
the foreign Universities of which we know anything — in those of 
France, of Germany, and even of Italy — there is a little army of 
])rofess()i’s in every possible department, pxihlice^ privatim, et 
privatmiine docentes^ of whom,*' though the immunity may not, 
as ki tlic case of Oxford, be openly recognised, many, and these 
the most eminent, are never expected to t{^ke part in actual 
teaching.*^ 


* As we have rca«on to tliiak that many of ot(r reaJitost thotigli acijuainted with 
this fact iii a geneval Way, ax*e ignorant of the extent to which the custom of en- 
couraging learning hy rneaneof nominal profesBorships prevails, in Germany at all 
events, ‘w© aball,»nbjoin alist of the nuiuhertf ip the different departments in the 
University of ftprlin, whicli we extract. ^om th© of lectures for the 

winter sesaion 1842-.% the latest which we itappen to t>oaeesa; and, by way of con- 
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« 

But before proceeding to any further a^raents which may 
occur to ns in favour of the encoura^ment ofmen of learning, de- 
rived from the advantages which their residence among us may 
be expected to confer, we think it not amiss that we shouldhcrc con- 
sider for a moment whether this question, bound up as it is with 
that of the encouragement of learning itself, and the whole mental 
progress of that portion of our race over which our influence ex- 
tends, ought not to be viewetl by us in the far higher light of a 
positive duty. We continually hear of the duty of educating the 
people ; it is enthusiastically acknowledged by the popular voice, 
and latterly it has been recognised by the Legislature in a scries 
of enactments, which, however inconsistent and unsysteniatic we 
may think them, sufficiently prove the sincerity with which it is 
felt. But all this lias reference to the dissemination of knowledge 
alone, and that too only in its lower departments. Is then our 
whole duty, as men, or as a community, fulfilled, when we have 
spread among the middle and lower classes such an amount of 
knowledge as is consistent with their circumstances and position 
in life; and is every effort of intelligence beyond this to be left 


trast, wo shall add the corresponding numbers in' our own University for the pi’c- 
Bcnt year. 
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We cx(ilude from our computation the teachers of modern IaiijE;uages, along 
with the fencing masters, riding masters, gymnasts, &c., whom tho exhaustlre 
principle, wliicli lies at the root of so much both of th^ folly and the wisdoTii of our 
neighbours, has there ind:uced them to add to the staff of the University; and wo 
ought farther to explain, that of the oneliundred and fifty Professors wh{)ni wo 
have enumerated, ail are not actually in the pay of tlie State, thougli enjoying the 
privileges of the University; that is, of publicly teaching hy its authority, wnhin 


i*ec 6 ivmg ati income of about 1000 thalers (d&150) per annum, besides what they 
derive from fees, and altogether in the enjoyment of what may he equivalent to 
about il&500 oIp ^000 a year in Edinhuigh^ The average number of students at 
Berlin is un<ler 1^00 5 and as they do not attend n greater number of lectures than 
students in J^iuburgh do, it la obvious tjmt aojarge a staff of Profefeaors cannot 
he required for purposes of mere 1» the BmalJer Universities, Leipzig, 

Bonn, Halle, &c., there i« a eiiniiar of leflifoing, by means of no* 

miual ProfesBorships, 
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to the guidance of accident, aided by slicli means as centuries ago 
our ancestors had provided for the purpose? Have onr wants,whidi 
in the lower departments of mental culture have so marvellously 
iiici’eased, remained stationary in the highest alone 1 Has God 
made man responsible for his gifts only up to a certain point, or 
will the indefinite multiplication of ministers in the vestibule of 
the temple of knowledge, exculpate us for neglecting the support 
of those whose function it is to watch over the sacred fire within 1 
The learning of a community Is the fountain frotn which civilisa- 
tion flows forth to it like a bountiful river ; and if so much of 
our duty consists, as we seem to acknowledge, in devising the 
means of duly disseminating these vivifying waters Over the 
social field, shall we bo blameless if we neglect to see to it, that 
the source is pure, and the supply abundant ? 

But^ even if >vo suppose our duty to terminate with the 
dissemination of such knowledge as we now as a community 
possess, we ought to boar in mind that onr only security in the 
possession consists in our constant employment of the means 
of advancement. In knowledge, as in virtue, and most 
things human, there is no possibility of standing still; if 
there is no progress, there will speedily bo retrogression, nay, 
even the very fact of our ceasing to advance, is itself equi- 
valent to a step backwards. TJie man who arrives at the 
end of one single day without being wiser tJian he was at 
its beginning, will infallibly be deteriorated to tlic extent to 
which the habit of mind, which brought him thus far, will 
liave sutteved relaxation. Now, this same habit of mind, this 
or whatever we may call it, is in truth the most valuable 
characteristic of mental culture; and thus, though no actual 
fact has been forgotten during tlie season of torpor, a very sen- 
sible loss may stiff have occurred. The perdidi diem” of tjio 
.Roman, if true, expressed only half the truth, for, in losing tlie 
flay, he lost a portion also of Iris own being, and of the power 
which he would otheiewise have possessed of availing himself 
both of the days which preceded, and of those which should 
foUow. 

But if a portion of exist^tico cannot be cut oJF hi the ca^e of 
an iiKiividual with impunity to the rest of it, neither can it in" 
that of a community ; and if we cease as a nation to struggle on ' 
In the wward, we "shtdl very soon be foirped dp^nward 

path. If by neglecting the means- we lose the h^it of acquiring 
knowledge, out stock in hand will diminish , as Pnrselves are 
deteHo^^ted,, till, oUr disseminating fritmds Will find' in the end 
nothing left to disseminate ; arid the Phil^phical Institution, as 
the last jpyic of Edinburgh civilieation, will be closed by the or- 
ders b( h Barbsdfiiii ProVost; We tnay depend ft that there 
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Is a most intimate sympathy ^Yhich. exists between the mcmbei's 
of the body intellectual, and that every effort that is neglected 
in behalf ot learning, in its highest departments, is a blow struck 
at our whole civilisation. If amongst the professors in our Uni- 
versities there are none who are boldly pushing on in the paths 
of inquiry, wo shall not stdnd still simply, but the torpor which 
waits upon inactivity will bo diffused as a new element of mis- 
chief, to tlie meanest and most distant of out provincial schools. 
F or an example of the manner in which this action takes place, 
wo need look no farther than to the history of classical studies 
ill our own city. In these, for half a century at least, we have 
not even made an effort to advance ; and the result has been 
that, not only as compared with the rest of tlio world, but abso- 
lutely we* have gone backward. It may be, tliat even at the 
period to which we refer, in the days of our Humes, our Stewarts, 
and oiir Robertsons, we were not very distinguislied for scholar- 
ship ; hut there is every reason to think that most well educated 
Scotchmen then (educated in Scotland) possessed a very fair 
and creditable acquaintance with the waiters of antiquity. As 
learning then existed in these branches at all events, they were 
probably on a par witli other Europeans. Now, however, we 
grieve to say, our inferiority is almbst beyond dispute ; and to 
such a pass have matters come witli us of late, that instead of 
being able to complete the education of our youth in this depart- 
ment, wo cannot even prepare them to avail themselves of an 
English or Foreign University. The standard of scholarship in 
the highest pldlological classes in our University, is absolutely* 
inferior to that in the fifth form of any respectable English or 
German school ! Let it not be supposed that, in bringing this 
disgraceful fact thus openly before the public, we mean to cast 
any imputation on the efficacy of individual labours. The fault, 
in our opinion, lies now in the system, Hot in the men,* (w hether 
some men may not, by sins bf omission at all events, be respon- 
sible for the continuance of the system, is^nother matter ;) but 
as it now exists, until some radicm« changes ai'e introduced, some 
bracing measures applied to the whole teaching of the counti^, 
by the adoption either of ah entrance examination at the Uni- 
versity as in Englmid, or of a departing examination at school 
as in 'Gei^many, no real amelioration can be expected froth the 
individual efforts even of the most energetic fUofessoirs. With 
such nibre boys as com^se at present the juajority of tlieir 
pupils, and these boys also ip of adyancbment the hiost 
various, it is absolutely jmjw^ible for pirbfei^r to do more 
than tebilf them the mei^t of leaning.' , , ^ 

JBttfe it is not merely M, df the wheel 

of leaning to run baefew^^ to urge it in 
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an onward course, that wc have been induced to refer to the 
condition of classical learning amongst us. In a community 
which finds its chief enjoyment in tliose tastes and pursuits which 
we are happy to think distinguish our city, tlie neglect into which 
classical studios have fallen, seems to us more especially to be 
regretted, since in the case of most persons it is only by a con- 
tinual exercise of that sterner criticism which is necessary for 
appreciating the severer beauties of the writers of antiquity, that 
those habits of superficial dilettantism, and indolent receptivity, 
whicli arc so apt to take possession of those who pursue litera- 
ture as a mere pastime, can be warded off. It is given to few 
to be originally productive, and nature herself has wisely ar- 
ranged til at there should be hearers as well as expounders of the 
word. But whilst we acquiesce in this arraiigemeiitj wc must 
bear in mind that even a worthy hearing is by no means so 
light a matter as is sometimes supposed. If tlio sole advan- 
tage which any one derives from coming in contact with su- 
perior minds, be a vspecics of intellectual titillatiou from wliicli 
he derives a pleasure of which he can give no rational account, 
and which he describes, if at all, in phrases only of vague 
dcliglit and stupid wonder, then for all good aiul serious pur- 
])oses assuroilly, the contact had better not have taken place. 
Enmii may bo relieved, or vanity gi’atified by its means, but its 
only after cflect vdll be a derangement of the mental, similar to 
that whicli the use of stimulants produces on the bodily system. In 
sucli a case there is neither digestion nor assimilation, tlie palate 
Jias been tickled, but the principle of life has receivetl no aug- 
mentation, KStill the memory, in all probability, has retained the 
facts with a marvellous tenacity, for as food lies unaltered in a 
weak stomacli, so a mind in which there is no generalizing power 
lias the faculty of preserving dead knowledge. Now, if a cure is 
to 1)0 hojied for in such a case as this, it must be by the adoption 
of a system, the tendency of which w ill be to brace and invigorate 
the intellect, and to develop, if possible, the tliinking principle. 
But we can act upon this principle only by exercise, and the 
question tiien comes to be, in* what department shall we exercise 
it*? The close and perfectly abstract reasoning of Mathematics, 
is a drudgery to which a person of the class we Iiave supposed 
will scarcely submit, and tlie subjects about which it is conversant 
are, besides, totally without interest to one of an enthusiastic and 
imaginative temperament^ Philosophy, on the other hand, in 
its abstract form, to many men is an impossible studji In its 
very first steps, it calls for the exeKdse of those powers of reflec- 
tion which are the last to develop themselves in all minds, and 
which in many minds of great activity And no small acuteneas, 
arc wholly >vanting even to the last. For such men the 
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principles of philosophy have no subjective life, for an-^^ippeal to 
consciousness witli them is impossible; and even if they should 
be capable of following the reasoning, the data upon which it 
proceeds will seem as arbitrary as those which lie at the root of 
lieraldry or cliess. If they learn it at all as a science, to them it 
^Yill bo simply a science of facts, in which light it is probably, of 
all sciences, the most profitless.. But with philosophy in some 
shape or other, consciously or unconsciously, we must all have 
to do ; and though impossible to many in its abstract, it is by no 
means necessarily so in its concrete form, how many per- 
sons, for instance, could the cliaracler of Othello or of Juliet be 
critically explained, to whom a psychological development of the 
])assions of lovo or jealousy would be utterly incomprehensible. 
It is when allied with criticism alone that philosophy can be 
popularized without being degraded. Bnt for the purposes of 
])hilosophical criticism, and particularly w'ith a view’ to mental 
training, there are many reasons why the study of the ancients 
has been preferred to that of the moderns. The simplicity oi 
lorm wliich belongs to their w^orks, and the rigour w ith whicli 
it is adhered to, renders a half understanding of thcJii almost 
impossible. If we comprehend them so as to derive any aesthetic 
])leasure from their perusal at all, wq will percei\'o in them a 
completeness whicli, even in the greatest moderns, w'e have dilH- 
culty in discovering. A passion is exhibited rather than a char- 
acter ; and the complexity of life being exchanged for the sim- 
jdlcity of art, the consequence is that the study of them insensibly 
ilevelops our powers of abstraction. It is as near an fq)proacli 
to metaphysics as is j»ossiblo for many minds; for whilst form is 
still jiresentrto such an extent as to piuscrve them from that be- 
wilderment into which they immediately fall when they attemj;t 
abstract reasoning, it is so transparent as to exhibit the idea 
almost as an abstraction. 

Jiut to some it may seem that the class of minds to w hich our 
argument applies, is of so low an order as not to wari’ant us in 
•tidapting the instruction of the community *to its requirements ; 
that so little serious benefit can be conferred on persons of a ' 
character so superficial, however great may bo their activity 
their zeal, that the best course we can follow is to leave them^out 
of account, and form our arrangements exclusively with reference 
to those in whose case nature seems willing to join hands witli 
the schoolmaster. Now, we do not admit that there is any por- 
tion of mankind, and more particularly of the zealous and striv- 
ing part of it, which the rest is thus entitled to east overboard, 
and therefore wc demur tp the justice of the view itself; hut 
even supposing it to bo one on which we were entitled to act, \yo 
deny that it has any force against our argument. Though the 

VOL. XII. NO. XXTV. . „ X 
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course \vc liavo recommcndod may be tlie oiily possiblje one Avitli 
smih minds as tliesoj it does not /ollow that it may not be tlio 
best and safest with others of a nmch higher ' order, and 
tlunt even with tho highest it may not be as good as tmy 
other. To minds of the second of these classes tho search 
after abstract truth demands an ehbrt too severe to be long 
continued. An occasional flight into tho higher and thinner air 
of pure philosophy they will Hnd bracing and healthful^ but it is 
in the lower I’egions of the concrete that the path of their* usc'ful- 
ncss lies. Literature, in sliort, not philosopliy, is their calling, 
and criticism, not speculation, must be their d{nly food. l\'or 
does it seem necessary, even in minds of the very higliest order, 
that the course of training, in so far as it is conducted by others, 
should be different. By them learning will be turned to higlicr 
uses than those of criticism ; but it is by its means alone, in tl’.eir 
own de])artmont, that they can staml on tho vantage-ground of 
the past, and calmly and steadily look forth into the future. 'Flic 
])eculiar depth whicli has characterized all tho recent philosophi- 
cal systems of (Jermany, as compared with those which luivo 
sprung up either in bVance or among ourselves, is, we boli(‘\’e, 
in no small degree owing to the extensive ac(|unintaiice \vhie,h 
their authors possessed with tho philosophy of (Jrcecii. 

Nor can it ho said that these studies a.ro alien to the natural 
genius of our people, for, leaving out of account their conuec- 
tioii with ineta[)hysics, to ^Yhich a greater number of minds have 
always turne<l in this country than in England, we know that 
at one mo.st momentous jieriotl of our history they were not only 
cultivated with success, but that they bore to us fruits vhich 
even now we arc daily reaping. It is the glory of classical 
Jearuing that its revival was among tho leading causes of tliose 
two events which decided the whole intellectual life and ))ro’- 
gress of Europe, the rise of art in Italy, and tho Gorman Jie- 
formatio!! ; and it was no accidental coiiuaMonce, that in S<*ot- 
land, where the principles of Brotestantism were so heartily eni- 
bruced, classical studies were then cultivated with a degree of 
assiduity and success very, remarkable, when we consider the 
poverty of the countiy, and the incessant troubles of the times. 
Nor'did the devotion of our fathers to leaniing stop short Avlieu- 
ever they had received this benefit at lier hands* Even in after 
times, when a variety pf unfavourable circumstances had pre- 
vented a farther development of wlmt Imd so brilUatitly com- 
menced in Buchanan ami Melvdlle, tha prevalence of* a cerfeaiu 
ac^puiinUmce with these subjeets, the extent to wdnch the begin- 
iiings of a learnetl education had been Juiparted to all ranks of 
was a subject of in ^very country into 

which their wel^known led theui, and 
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corihilmted not a little to the success wJiicIi usually atteiuled 
their undertakings. 

Hut it is not in classical jihilology alone that we have ilius 
fallen beliind the world. The advances which have been made 
in other departments of the science itself, have been, if possible, 
greater than in this. Comparative plulology has been calhul 
into existence within the last half century, and lias thrown light 
upon regions of history w hich our fothers had handed over to 
impcnotrable night*. Ethnology, sciziifg on its results, has dis- 
cIosi*d t»cs of forgotten kindred between race and race, and 
bound mankind together like the cliildren of one house. In no 
science, with the single exccjitioii of chemistry, it may be, has 
such progress been made within tlio memory of man. Tlio sno 
c(‘ss with which learning has been applied to this subject in all 
its departments, is tlie glory of an age not very distinguished for 
creative literary cflbrt. Yci who is there to guide our youtii 
into tin's newly dis<.'overod land of knowledge ? What labourer 
have we sent into this fruitful field ? or what traveller have we 
tcmjited to relate to us the wonders he has seen ? Evbii of those 
norl heru tongues from which are derived about five out of every 
six words that we titter, there is no authorized or competent cx- 
poniuler in our city ; and if any knowledge of them prevails in 
tlie community at all, it is owing to individual industry, or acci- 
dental foreign instruction. As regards our own language, at all 
events, it will surely seem not a little preposterous to any intel- 
ligent man, tliat the systematic study of it should terminate, as 
it does with most of us, at the age of nine or ten ; and yet what 
opportunities do the institutions of our city aftbrd for carrying iC 
larlhcr ? * In tjiis, as in classical learning, we have allowed even 
our English neighbours to outstrip us, for both at Oxford aiul 
ill Loudon there are oliuirs devoted tf) tlio Iiistoiy fd' our motlier 
tongue, wdiich though of recent origin have already been filled 
by a succession of men of very considerable eminence.* 

We shall not dwell longer at present on the crying evils of 
our University system, as at no distant period wo shall probably 
be forced to treat of them in a more detailed and systematic 
manner, Hut there is one other subject allied, and more closely 
we believe than is generally admitted, to souml and nidical* cri- 
tical learning, to which even in the cursory anel imperfect sketch 
which we arc here attempting, of the most promhient defects 
in the kf^med and educ^itional institutions of our town, a few 
words before parting must positively be devoted. The subject 

On subjet^s connected with. m<^era nl>Hology» y^e no tlmn elo^’en 
Profe^Fs advertUdiig to r^d in the V'oteicbnlfss, to whidi wo before rti- 

t^vskd, among whom oc^r imaes of the two Urimw and Von 

d^ Hagen. ' ' > - . '/ ' 
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to which we refer is that of art, properly so calletl; a.nd w hilst 
we approach it more hopefully tlian any of tlie others, in conse- 
quence of the interest which it already excites, we do so at the 
aame time with greater hesitation, from the amount of ready-made 
opinion which we must necessarily encounter. Wlten wo speak 
of art as nearly allied to criticism, and inore especially to the 
critical study of the ancients, wc do so with reference to that 
very circumstance w’hicli constitutes the test of whether a ])arti- 
cular work is or is not entitled to rank as a legitimate work of 
art.,— we mean its absolute and ideal character. The great and 
distinguishing excellence both of the art and the litei'ature of 
Greece, and in a great measure of that supplement which the 
Homans added to them, consists in the ideal spirit in whicli all 
tlieir productions arc conceived. The region of the absolute, to 
wdiich, in other times, one or two fixvoiired minds, in their hap- 
piest moments, have succeeded in attaining, is to them 

“ Their ow’n calm homo, their crystal shrine, 

* Their habitation from eternity.” 

That same union of tlio utmost possible simplicity of niannor, 
witli grandeur of sentiment and conception, which characterizes 
the early masters of tlio Florentine school, in comjiarison with 
their great successors, marks the position which the art of classi- 
cal antiquity bears even to the . most eminent of succeeding 
ages. It was the consciousness of the truili and heroic greatness 
of the antique which led the kindred nature of a Michael Angelo 
to withdraw himself proudly from the art of his own age, won- 
derful as it was, in order to dwell in solitary conunuuion with 
the naked and austere form in which the Grecian sculptor liad 
objcctivized” the law of the grand and the beautiful. But in 
saying this we W'ould not be understood as at all w’ishing to exalt 
the works which genius brought forth in one age, over those 
wdiich it produced in another ; and we believe there are few of 
the adherents either of tli5 classical or romantic school, who will 
not confess along with us, that those who like Raphael, Thor- 
waldsen,aiid Goethe, have siiccecdexi iji combining the objective 
jJerfection of the one, with the subjective depth of the other, pro- 
duce a tertium quid often more exquisite than belongs exclusively 
to either. The relative position and characteristic tendencies of 
each have been most aptly described by Goethe, when he says 
that the idea of ancient art is law, that of modern art — ^freedom ; 
';and hence, while the one exhibits unity and perfection, the other 
is characterized by greater individuality and intonrity of subjective 
feelings The one took its rise iu the vrorship of nature, in true 
pc^theism, the idea of the AcoV/io?, or lijarmouy of the wliolo ; 

the new subjective world, brought to light by Chris- 
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tianity — the unspeakably deep and awful relations between indi- 
vidual man and a personal God. 

AVIiat wo have here stated we by no means bring forward as 
containing either new or unadmitted principles in art. Theoreti- 
cally wo believe few will deny that somotliing more than a mere 
luughtcning of individual characteristics is required, in order to 
confer the artistic character; that there must bo a difference in 
kind as well as in degree, and that this difference must consist, 
in the case of a statue or painting, in its being a representation 
rather of tlio law according to whicli the individual came into 
existence, than a copy of the individual existence itself.' Nor 
will oven the universality of the princijilo be called in question. 
It will be granted by most that it applies to a Madonna of Ka- 
pliael, as well as to a Minerva of Phidias, or a Venus of Praxi- 
teles, JVactioally, however, that is in their works, we rarely 
find it recognised by our artists, and for this simple reason, wo 
believe, that it forms no part of their habitual thinking. They 
admit it, but their admission is a mere bending to authority ; 
they ilo wiiifeel its truth ; and wlienevcr they come to an artistic 
(‘xpression of tlieir ideas, tliey naturally and involuntarily express 
not what they admit, but what tliey feel. To them ideal and 
absolute are mere empty sounds, because their faculties of ab- 
straction and generalization being undeveloped, they arc incap- 
able of performing tliosc mental processes by means of which 
alone tliey can become part of their subjective thinking ; and 
what has no subjective existen(‘e in the artist’s mind, we may 
rest assured he will never ]}roduce in an objective form. The 
contingent characteristics of individual existence, on the contrary, 
arc pal|)ablc to the senses, no mental process is required for their 
detection, and in order to reproduce tliem, all that is requisite is 
that technical dexterity in which many of our artists are not defi- 
cient. Dut if this be a cqrrect representation of the state of 
matters amongst us, it follows that it is with tlie minds of our* 
artists tliat wo have to do, and that studies analogous to those 
which have long been admitted tq be necessary for success in 
the various dop,artmonts of purely mental effort, are not less in- 
tlispensuble for him who would succeed in plastic art. Wo knoV 
tliat sucli studies were considered by the great masters of*Italy 
to be a necessary piu-^of their artistic trairiing, and that they 
l>rosecutcd them with such success that, as re^rded the early 
masters of the Florentine schooLat all events, ifew of their ebn- 
temjioraries ^Ycre sui)erior in any department of mental culture. 
True it may bo that their eminence as painters was chiefly owing 
to other causes, and to causes >vbich ft niay be we cannot repro- 
duce ; but thbugh thus it may bo doubtful whether our artists 
'would attain to anything like their eminence, even with the 
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-^^tlfeiges pf 3tudi,es^, it < 3 oe 9 . not Uxereforo bepoinp Jikely 
,fimt they, will do $o w^hotit ; By: such n^iekns 

Wo throw to the whicb ihe only chance which we. hare of ever 
possessing rah 3 ?t¥ng wori^hy of the . name' of ^ .school pfi art. 
^yiieth^': pur object,, be to form a painter or ia sculptor, oor 
<M/tp supply him \vi|h an opportunity df., well and 
dWwiliy studying the art of the Greeks* where the Id^a of the 
human form is at once more perfectly and more simply presented 
ffiau by any of tlie moderns, even. the greatest; and for a com- 
mentary on the art of Greece, the best source to which we can 
dprect^him will bo her literature.. When thus he has grappled 
‘ with the abstract in its simplest form, he will be in a condition 
to add to it the subjective element, the sentiment, of the Chris- 
tiaii art of Italy, without risk of fiilling into tlmt weak and mor- 
bid sentimentality which so frequently disgraces tlie w^orks of 
n^ode^n artists whenever they attempt religious subjects. 

* 3L'he vagaries into wdiich the want of this radical instruction 
has -foetrayed nuniy of our modern artists, would form cue of the 
ihqst curioi^ subjects of psychological inquiry which the present 
state of society presents. Of these, one of tlie strangest is that 
which litis at the root of what we may designate as the genteel 
school of art. The method by which the followers of this school 
^eek to convert a real into an ideal man, consist solely in the 
removal of those peculiarities which tliey take to charactcrisse the 
lower orders, and thdr practice consists in continually diminish** 
ipg every prominent feature. Of large hautis, and feet, and 
limbs of every sort, they have tlie utmost horror, and conse* 
.queiiUy they hate both llubcns and Titian \vit]i a bitter hatred. 

It never occurs to them that the faults of the individual form 
for the most part arc either deficiencies or deformities, not super* 
lliiities;, and if they conuneuce, for example, with a strapping 
<lragopn, in?>tcad of ruising him to the proportions of a llorCulcs, 
which would be. to fulfil the idea of'natm^e with regard to him, 
they rediKie him to those of an eneiWated and emaciated Parisian 
dandy. If such principles of idealizing as these were carried out, 
(and we grieve to say thej'* are prevalent,) where would qiir artists 
lalid before the end of the next half eentuiy--*-^TW^ to vhcop 
if water ehokos them what Vould 
tlyiy drink then 1 But the reply of some of mir read^ tb all that 
have said, or could say, on this subject, ' ^U. 4o; that though 
;|t?^ky:h^^trtte.tha^ our artists at^ hadiy atid 

in-itljdf an uitfortuhhto ^ a matter 

which wep as a community, h#vo notnii^ to do. They will 

a; wbeh iiti tisk we do 
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members. In this answer, however, the eri^r ist comtttWteCl of 
suppiising the artist to be in cirduitistanees equally, fuvdwabb 
^y^th the mechanic for gaining his livelihood ; wbereai hot only 
does his caUing require a coarse of training infinitely morehro-, 
traiCtcd, but the value of his productions depending pft tneir 
quality and not on their quantity, it is scarcely possible for hini, 
over to secure a constant aird sufficient subsistence, without 
injury^ so to speak, to jhis artistic liealth. The Course' tylrtcli is 
followed by the promoters of art in our city at present, being 
consistent with the reply which tve are here controverting, is, hi 
our opimon, not only ineffectual for tlie attainment of its pro- 
fessed end, but positively prejudicial to the cause itself. By 
creating an artifiml market, (a course which our political econo- 
mist friends will reprobate as only protection under another form,) 
and purchasing the pictures of half-instructed artists, even at low 
prices, we hold out a temptation to productiveness at a stage of their 
artistic Jife w'hero study ought to be their sole object. Our artist, 
■we shall say of twenty ycai*s of age, who has acquired the meclirt- 
nical part of liis art, knows that if he produces three pictures for 
the Exhibition ainuially, two of them, in all probability, what- 
ever may bo their quality, will be purchased by the Association, 
and'thus, besides gratifying his vanity in the. first instance, he is 
sup])lied with a provision for life, wdiicb, culling as it does for a 
continual exercise of his mechanical productive powers, acts as a 
]iositive premium on mediocrity. If the same sum which we pay 
him for his pictures, which arc worth nothing, and wdiich, if tney 
have any effect on the taste of those to whom the lottery assigns 
them, must liavo a prejudicial one, were devoted to his instruc- 
tion, he might possibly, in time, bestow on us a picture which 
wouhl be a boon to his country and his kind. True, no doubt, 
he still, might fail ; with all the opportunities we could jxissibly 
afford hini, he might be xmabfo to mount to the artistic region ; 
but if one artist in fifty should . sticceed, and if that artist should 
])roduce but ono picture, we hesitate not to say^ that it would 
fifty times outweigh in value the five Jmndrea ana fifty-five which 
the Association might in* the mean time have called into eScisfhn(?e 
by the continued labours of ilie fifty. It will be said, that if the 
system wore change, /the sum which,, one way , or other^is now 
cxpeiKled 'On eojukl -iiat; possibly bo msed f that thofise who, : 
regard pictures as mere ^ptecea of ornam^nta^ would 

not subscribe if fot^e^y wcTii, removed, aud^ 

that their meii.. ^ But 

’ though the nungibeE ofVaubsciTte this Wla^ might diminish, 

Others who np.^’^told off pfe 
the' pf prc^blyy 

; to a , inuch 
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Even if tho present system were retained^ many of its evil con- 
sequences might be obviated by simply dimimshing the number 
of pictures purchased and ^atly increasing the sums paid. 
Suppose, for example, two^ pictures only were to be purchased 
annually, for a sum of £1000 or £1^00 eadi, the immediate 
tendency of such a change would be to bold out an inducement 
for tho acquisition of greater artistic attainments, by rendering 
them indispensable to all who were even to hope for the prizes. 

The main stay and support of the present system of inaiscrimi- 
natc purchase at low pnees consists, we verily believe, in an 
absurd confusion between the objects of an association for the 
encouragement of art and a charitable institution for the relief of 
indigent artists. We continually hear it said that so and so is 
nee(ty, therefore we hope tho Association will buy his pictures. 
With jubt as much reason we might hope tlmt he would one day 
be ajipointcil to that naval command for which it is said onr pre- 
sent premier conceives himself qualified. The fact of his poverty 
may constitute an excellent claim on our charity, but it can never 
entitle him to the rewards of successful endeavour. To con- 
found the two is not only to insult the true artist, but its efiect 
is to create that very evil which wo thus charitably seek to remedy, 
by tempting a multitude of unqualified persons to enter upon 
a career which can never bring them any thing but disappoint- 
ment and humiliation. 

But there is another argument which we frequently hear 
against tho instruction or tiie sujjport of artists by the State 
or the community, viz., that the great masters of Italy en- 
joyed no such advantages. Now, this argument can be lionest 
only in the mouths of those who arb altogether forgetful of the 
state of society in which these men lived, in those days in which 
the Stute was nothing, tho prince, and above all the Church, 
everytliing, a provision of tho only kind now possible, was not, 
and could not oe made. But it does not follow from hence that 
artists were left unaicled, or supported from tho first by the sale of 
their works. With scarcely^a single exception they were under 
the patronage either of their native princes or of tho reigning 
JPope,,and their style of hving, of which we have ample records, 
igivds indubitable signs not only of ease, but of positive splendour. 
^ As one single instance, it may be remombereo^ that the beauty 
. ^ Leonardo da Vinci's horses was tiro ^odmiratfou of Florence ; 
whereas if ono of our artists we»e to iwplgO^ himself with a street 
< ,<>1^ to drag him to his studio of o mornings it would be looked 
,, 'tfpon as a piece of extravagant luxuripuaness. 

' It is not our intontion, in the conolosion, as it has not been 
our in the course of tins Artfc^^ to^point out the specific 
mosuss by whi<^h the imperfecUons;of intstitutions of our 
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city are to be rectified. The fir^t step towards amelioration is 
the feeling of its necessity ; and if we shall in any ilcgree have 
awakened this feeling, the duty which weighed upon as citi- 
zens, will have been performed. 

Questions eouceming the ways and means are neither suited 
for our pages nor consistent with our habits. Non ormm omnia. 
These must be left to hustings and town-council orations, to the 
periodical press, and the pamphleteer; and if, in the after discus- 
bioi), any occasion should offer itself to us of spi*eading the flaino 
wliich wo have attempted to kindle, we trust we shall not be 
found sleeping at our post* One wwd, however, before jiarting, 
wo must even here adventure with the worldly wise, fur liis first 
objection we can readily anticipate. The money i the inone} I 
All your schemes demand it, and whence is it to come? ()ar 
Town-Council is poor, our community not rich; w’e have taxes 
to pay, and charities to support; and to look for the intcipesiiion 
of Gov eminent in our behalf, is pretty much as if we were to 
liope that Arthur Seat would become a Californian mine, or 
the Water of T^oith roll down the sands of Pactolns, Jftit does 
it never occur to our practical friend, that somewhere or other, 
there must be a lutcli in his argument, when he finds that of 
money there is not the slightest lack when the ohjeet in view is 
the construction of a railway, the lengthening of a pier, the esta- 
blishment of an insurance office, or the building of a bank; and 
that it is only when the question concerns the higlu'^^t and 
most sacixid duties of man with refei’ence to this woidd, the 
development of his own being, that tliis abject jnostration 
of our resources is exhibited. Is ho (the irpaKrifcosi) positively 
certain that the absence of that zeal, which in all material mat- 
tery renders us omnipotent, may not lie at the mot of our imjw-. 
tence in all that is spiritual? Even if our mateiiul interests alone 
were w^orthy of consideration, and if man did live by broad alone, 
would his course be a wise one? for where, we would ask, would 
have been that civilisation of which tlie qpwtcriial manifestations 
seem to him so important, but for, those deeper causes, winch to 
liim are so little ap]>arent? If there had been no tbinW in the 
closet, there would have been no desire for travel to support Bis 
railways ; no prudence to call for his insurance offices ; mibntor- 
prise to crowd bis pim ; nomoiioy^to put into*bis banks. There 
would have been, m diort, no demAna for t|ie external ansingo- 
ments of civilisfttioiV atfcl iHmsequefitly none.of those arrange- 
ments them««^lvc^ ; for in this Case^ at all evonts, tibo supply is 
the consequence of the demand ; and if you neglect the cause, 
your hold on .the results will spdedily become Insecuro. That 
where there k no tUiage, there can he no harvest, is as true in 
this ease # to any material improii^ments, If not a!-* 
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•BtaysKaifictly in propoptiou to, are atill eertainly.thfe resnlts of, 
culture ajul refineinesit.. . Tlie, negro lias coustrueled^So railway 
over the wido'plaiiiis’ Of Africa, aiiid the gold oil his coasts hu has 
never coined, for he has never Mi .^e waisit of the .<we or the 
otlier. If .yott ^ve^ made hhiit a 4‘entnh heytoidd have 
become a material speculator also end if a enltUre 

could have been instiiled intoshhi mind,'gram'm-goi| inhunmr- 
able would speedily have been pahl in dividends to idl the na- 
tions of the earth; "With reference then to our most. immediate 
and material interests, wo can assnre our friend that: our scheme 
wUl, /wy, though wo fain would think that there are few tunong us 
whose conduct IS influenced by such motives alone. - So spoh ns 
a social want is felt, and a social duty clearly, reeogniscil, wo arc 
persuaded, tha.l from every class of our coimuuhityy and udt of 
our little dvic fconimunity alone, b«t of Scartlohd 4t large, will 
come forth ready, xealous, and effective workmen j who ' will 
speedily remove from us the reproach, that in this oUr boasted 
nitteteenth century, we cannot even adapt to the exigencies of 
the times those institutions, which in an age of comparative ig- 
norance, under tho pressure of poverty, and amid the turmoil of 
W'ar, our foi’efathers were wise, and rich, and energetic enough 
to establish in our land. 
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Art. II. ---1. The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Jons 
Kuskin. 8vo. London, 1849. 

2. Ilandbmh iki* Kunst^eschichte : von Franz Kum^aR, Zxceite 
Auflage^ 8vo. 1849. 

S. Jlistoi*}^ of Architecture. By JoitH Fhdeman. 8vo. Lou- 
ilon» 1849. 

4. Two L(fk)*8 fro7u Athens. By C. F. Penrose, Esq. Pub- 
lisbod Ibr tho Society of Dilettanti. 4to. London. 

Little is, at jircsent, known concerning thccau‘5cs of arclii- 
t("ctural effects. The feociets of the other arts have been inves- 
tigat'd, from time to time, and witli more or less of success. 
But, if we except two or throe remarkable attempts made during 
the last quarter of a century, nothing has been done, from the 
(lays of \itru\iub to our own, to east light upon the essential 
elements of character in the earliest and most necessary of the 
Fine Arts. It was the custom of the later Giv('k architects to 
give elaborate written accounts of their edifice's. None of 
tiiese descriptions remain i but the loss is probably not so great 
to the science of ^Esthetics as might be supposed ; for the 
true artist is rarely sufficiently consciotis of the laws by wliich ho 
acts, to be able to give any very satisfactory definitions ot them, 
Viiriu ills liiiiiself does not alleviate our darkness, UK uoik U 
>tilh as It ought to be, a text-book for the practical architect. It 
would he well if our modeni Imildm’s attended more strictly 
than they do to the rules he suppliob. One of the noblest Greek 
buildings of modem times, the ikwv British jMuseuui, would liave 
been mueh nobler, had it fully exhibited the curve of the podium 
and entablature, ami the irregularity's of angular intercohun- 
niations which \Itnivius demands, and which •very recent mea*- 
hureuients have shewn to exist in the best ancient wwks. But 
beyond the constructive rules to bo deduced frotn authorities 
within his reach, Vitruvius gives ns no iliforniution. Greek 
architecture, w'heii the Jioinan critic wrote, was dead, and so 
were those that nnclorstood it. 3"he useful arch had lurokeif 
up the beautiful entablature, and tho Greek decoration, which 
the degraded ai*chitootuKp of tho time retaitipd, bad lost, by 
change of position, about as much of its beauty the human eyo 
loses, when it is transferred ftrom^he hatnan face to the naptha- 
jar of tlio dissector. Neither areWiteettirOv npr arcliiteetiu al 
criticism gained awythiog at tho feiueus JtCnoissunoc. The true 
stylo whmn had bprutij? up to tbo n^lervah was thrust out of the 
way by a false bne^ all the Proportions, 

Symmetric HarmU^^?sb abstspact aud high-. 
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funding virtues^ '<)jF, PaHadio, S^tabzzi, and Tigtiola, and tho 
real excellence, arid even "perfection which, inay^ave been at- 
tained, by the Italian architects,^ the reVived Roman style, it 
is not to he' denied that. the style itself was a false dne, — one.in 
which the principle of the, arch enters into ito abiniiii aUkhco 
with the TnCompatihle pldmciple of' the entablature. Of course, 
nothihil could be expiated frinn .crifiasnl* ^ loh^ as the art- 
ktiCal ideal involved an abairdi^; The best". criticism, that 
Coiild ai'ise at suchn period, !s of the kind which a Cbnlmnporary 
journal* reproves with the remark, **Tosay that timplicily, con- 
gruity, harmony of proportlonsi unity of efiFeet Sind character, 
expression, iSici;, are valuable, Is uterely saying— the beautiful is 
the beantirnt, and tho excellent the excellent.’* 

To come to .more modem writers ^on ancient architecture, 
the , French have wanthd knowledge of Greek examples 5 the Eng- 
lish hkve' wanted the feeling to appreciate them; and the Germans, 
until within the last year or two, have unaccountably .Wanted 
the interest arid industry required for their analjris. The best 
French critic on architectural assthctics with whose writings we 
have made acquaintance, is Quatremere de Quincy; but his 
(leductions are often from insufficient or Hastily'consulered data. 
Hope, until very lately the best English writer on the subject, 
shews a decided want of perception for the highest attributes of 
the art : the barbarous Roman pleased him almost as much as. 
the purest Greek. All praise is' doe to Stuart and,' Revett, and 
• their commentators Kiiiriaird, Cockerell, &c., to Mr. Wil- 
kins, the Dilettante Society, and others, for increasing our 
stock of knowledge of details ; but this is all that they Seem to 
have attempted. Mr. Raskin, eloquent, and generally i^ght, as 
we corislds^r Sira to be in his views of Italiah Gothica|chitec- 
ttrtri, .has evidently studied the rirt in its Greek development 
onlytou limited extent/ . , , 

In Germany, the ground of architectural sesthetics has been 
broken to some purpose by Franz Kugle'r in his Kunst- 
geschiclite,” This lemarkaole Work dii^ays exj^y the. kiiul 
of power required for 'a complete analysis of the art Jn-ijnestion ; 
but the suntice ^Veiled .Ofver by its' adtlidr'is tab; to 

.admit of anything like' a #fficae|jt accbh^.df ',ti)!^:eiemejtls .Of 
architectural is 

all that has authority 

on architectural sesthetiosl'"'! y ■},- i!' j; • 

■; Thanks, howeyef/to .tfi#fsifeuta*;bhjl0^'c^';r%oiiVwi^^%o 
' hrd, now possessed of sombtkin]g'^ikbj'4^«i^^' ^bl^mat,ionfi.bbb“ 
tlie body, of matbthil" 
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concern us practically; namely, the pure architectures of An- 
cient Greece, and of mediaeval Nortliem Europe; witli tlieir 
\ariou3 llornau, late Italian, Tudor, aud other modifications and 
degradations. 

We are starting no new position when we affirm, that the 
spirit inhabiting the body, whether of Gothic or Greek temple 
architecture, is as yet involved in deep obscurity. The fact of 
this obscurity is widely recognised. 

It is proposed in this paper, first, to consider the state ol 
ignorance of the architecture of Greece chiefly, as being that 
tlcvelopincnt of tlio art which suffers from the heaviest daik- 
ness ; secondly, to describe Greek architecture after the brief, 
intelligible, and vivid manner of recent German critics, >\lio are 
almost unknown in England, but who alone have so depiett'd 
tlie art, as to leave upon the student’s mind the impression that 
Greek architecture really is a Fine Art,’’ and not merely a 
fashion of ornamental stone-masonry; and, thirdly, to aiisner 
in some substantial, though perhaps very limited v>ay, to the 
as yet unanswered demand for a system of arcliitcctiual 
cDSthetics. 

England is rich in accounts of the details of Greek temples. 
Stuart and Bevett’s famous Antiquities of Athens,” the first 
faithful account published in any country, of some of the crow n-, 
ing beauties of ancient architecture, was fcdlow’ed by the publi- 
cations of the Dilettante Society, Wilkins’ Slagna GKccia," 
Dod well’s Tour in Greece,” and other woiks of the same high 
character, most of them, however, at such high jiriceS as to 

t rcclndc them from any but wealthy or public libraries, and the 
ook-shclves of the professional architect. Gonorally accessible 
accounts are, for the most part, as inaccurate as they are incom- 
plete ; the only approximation to a sound and popular manual 
upon the subject being the recently published al>rulgtnent of 
Stuart and Jievett, wliich contains descriptions of about one- 
sixth of the few examples that remain to us of tlie specimens of 
the pure Greek art. There are works haring considerable po- 
pularity, boasting even 'of a. wide •professional patronage, and 
pretending to include a ftiJI description of Greek architocturo, 
which we will not mention af ai^ for w'e cannot do so without 
contempt.^ Some of the feshionahlo Manuals of Gothic Archi- 
tecture ^ve a ,few pajp^ to. tlia deacrit^ion qf the Greek art, 
hut apparently with, a view only Ip muKe it p, foil to set off the 
beauties of its more favoured succos^ora^ The best of these ac- 
countSvare u>du»> insni&cient, and erromsN&us. The welbknown 
Glossary,^’ for e^Ampt^ gjpdiy misleading ddincatiou 

of the base of theixdainns of ^e vmottoic monument of Lj si- 
crates; and Uio Into Mr. in ms well-known manuar, 
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tlm fifth edition of wlihdi ha^ just appeared, with elaborate ad- 
ditions and corrections, does the architecture of (Jree(*e the in- 
jnsticc to say, that in dividing Iho Oreeian and Roman archi- 
tecture, tlie woixl order is used, and much more pix)perly thati 
style ; the EngUah styles regard not a few pm'ts, but the comjK)- 
aition of a whole boilding ; out a Grecian l)nildii)g ia denomina- 
ted Doric or Ionic, merely from its ornaments.” This is so lar 
from being tlic truth, that tb© Greek orders are /©veti more 
essentially distinct, iwj^tyles, than are the several ])hases of the 
Gothic art, as will manilhstly appear ill tho course of the following 
]>ages. Such mistakes in writers of the present day are not to be 
excused, for, as we have said, there are abundant materials foi’ the 
formation of complete and" systematic accounts?, and a sound 
judgment of Greek architecture* Until recentlvj liowc\er, this 
has not been the ease* For soinetlnng like two tlioy«iaiLul years 
tho architecture of (ireece was almost as eftectually buried as 
that of Nineveh. Vitrinms himself knew little of Greek archi- 
tecture, properly so called. He seems to have travejkxl little, 
and to have artisticalH coinprehentkxl wdiat he saw still less. It is 
])raetical rules arc invaluable, but they a[>ply, for the most p.irt, 
to merely tho Roman degra<lations of tho lovely art ot Greece. 
The great Italian architects of the Renaissance, were studiously 
Ignorant of all ancient art, but that which was transmitted to 
thorn by the Roman oracle. Palkwlitfs Collection ol Antitjuities 
contains no example of a Doric building : aiul the liontfm 
IVmplo ot Manly Fortune is his onlj instanco'of ancient Ionic J- 
Subsequently Desgodetz gave one example of liomm Doric, 
namely, the Temple rf Marcellas, (which is no more like Gre^dv 
Doric than (Tuildhall is like Westminster Abbey), and one or 
two others of Homan Ionic. And this is nearly all taut was 
known of Greek architecture up to the latter end of the last 
century. If wc can boast that all this lamentable ignoi*an<>o (»f 
the details of an art, perhaps the most brilliant and complete that 
the world has ever witnehsed, is now done away with, we bav 0 
yet to lament that we are little in advance of our ancestors in 
our comprohonsion of the s^pirit which animated aitcient archi- 
tecture. The followisg general ruka” from Mttizia’s Me- 
morie degli Ai’chitetti Antichi e Modemi,” are a very favour- 
able specimen of the kind of criticism whieh wa« alone to be had 
upon the sul^et, utltil within the last few years, a»<l which, is 
oven now a very prevail way^ of replying ^ thpse who ask 
concerning the mfgif Uh of 

AtehHeettire, life evcfy other we ^eifk h se^jeet to the fol- 
rules la all ita ist^uotsoiis there should 
be m s^reedble relation the paarto Md tli» wholo ; which 

ia eeiiipdbea^ under efmmktyr 2. Taiiieiy, 
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prevents an object from booe)miiiji 5 tiresoino to the specta- 
tor ; and unity, which prevents discords and conftl&ion, and is 
called ourythiny. 3* Oonvouienco is necessary, then ornamont, 
which makes a just Uhe of symmetry and eurythmy, and of tlio 
relation which there should be between an edilico and Its <les- 
Imy, and between the ornaments and quality of the building, 
;uloj)ting those most conformable to its magnifieen<*e, cloganco, 
or simplicity, 4. If arcbitccftiira be the daughter of necessity, 
oven it?t beauties should appear result fj(pni such. In no navfc 
of tlie decoration should tliere be any artifice discoverable ; 
hence, ovcivthing extraneoua is a proof of bad taste. 5. The 
jniucipal leaiures of architecture aro its ortlcis, or more properly 
tluy are the essentials oi building, and are therefore considered 
as ornaments only vihcn usefully placed ; and all other anbitec- 
tnrnl ornaments are subject to the bamo laws, (>, Nothliig 
i»ii»st be introduced wdiichhas not its proper ollice, and is not an 
integial part of the fabric itself, ho that whatsoever is roprosonted 
must appear of service, 7. No arrangement must bo ma<le for 
which a good reason cannot be assigned. 8. ThchO reasons 
must be deduced from the origin and anuhsis of that primiti\c 
arclntecturo of the cottage, which was the origin of civil archi- 
tocture. This ih the directing lule of artists in tlioir wwks, and 
of the learned in the examining oi them. ICverything must bo 
lounded on ti nth, or its sunilitude. Whatsoever cannot regally 
and truly exKt, cannot bo approved of in representation, 
Kxainples and authority, however great they may be, should 
have no elfect on tho reason.”* 

Now, troni tlu'so and a thousand similar and infinitely tauio- 
loaioal gtmeral rules,” with which architectural criticism is bur- 
dened, wo defy any one to got imy clear notions w hale\«T. And 
vel the idea of Grreck art, as wc hope presently to shew, i» there, 
but blindly and impotent ly blundering about) like the fly in tho 
wriggling chrysalis. 

Mixed up with much of this sort of thing in recent critici’^ms, 
wo have an occasional glimpse of clearer trifth ; winch, however, 
only tantalises us by the refusal or •iiu^apability of tho critic to 
carry iumt. In the History of AreWtecture,'^ by Mr. i'roo 
man, for examjde, wo were struck with surprise jBlletUvith 
exjiecfcanoy on meeting with this strictly accurate general tlefinl- 
tion of Greek architecture Thougfe Ghfeeiafe is hy no means 
the oidy ou principle of tho 

entabhtMU) it $» ttte ome whit^i Ihmt^hily carries out the 
sBsthe^al notion sm^^ted by “ihat princ^.” On residing 
these words, aften we aad iieariy^ eoi&pktea Ae collection of 
mat<»iiihi fi>r this pdperv we that Mr. Freeman had 

already ddite tWisork sisst in parosal 
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of tho Illstory of Architecture, confident that we should be edi** 
fied by sonic ana ly^a. which should he proof of apt} comincMit ou^ 
this excellent definition. Wo looked tor some rationale of the 
eflcct of the Doric ornaments, — triglyphs, guttas, capita l-iiumltU 
iiigs, flutings, and others,-— all universally present, surprisingly 
cflective, and mostly unexplained ; for some* account of the Ionic 
capital, of tlie Attic base, of the essential diftWence of the Doric 
and Ionic styles, and of a hundred Other things, which since they 
are possessed of physical existence,, must be camble of explana- 
tion. all tliis we wei^ disappointed. Notliiug utorc than a 
"dim glimmering, derive<l piobaoly from Kugler> “ Ilandbucfi 
dm\Kunst^e$chicJiUf^ and directed upon one or two trifling de- 
tails, repaid our perusal of Mr. Freeman’s remarks on Greek Ar- 
chitecture. 

Mr. Freeman’s book came out last April, and about the 
same time a work appeared {rom th^ pen of a critic, of a very 
dificroiit calibre ; we sjieak, of course, of Mr. Kuskin’s “ Seven 
Lamps of Architecture,” — a title which led us to suppose that 
wo weie to be initiated into the several mysteries of that number 
of difibrent styles of the art. The boldness and subtilty of Mr. 
l{iiskin‘’s mind were sufficient for the task : but he has not per- 
formed it, nor lias he attempted to perform it. Ilis Seven 
Lamps’’ illuminate all styles of architecture pretty equally ; the 
style from which the greater number of liis illustrations de- 
rived being the Italian Gothic. Evidently Mr. Kuskin has not 
oven thoroughly studied Greek architecture, for when lie alludes' 
to it, it is cliicfly to the Corinthuin style, wdiich is a debused 
Ionic, and can scarcely be said to have existed as a distinct stylo 
in temple architecture, until long after the ages of the pure 
Greek art. 

So much for English criticism of Gi’eek architecture. 

The French have some clever generalizations upon the sub- 
ject; 5 but we rej^at that the haWt prevalent among our neigh- 
bours of generalizing upon insufficient or inaccurate data has 
rendered their sesthetic attempts in this kind of little value. 
Batissier’s . Archeology, a wOrk of authority in Prance, and of 
much merit, in some respect^ displays a very confused notion 
of th« existence of any essential diflference between the architec- 
ture of Greece, and its Boi^n and late Italian; d^^ations^ 

Germany, as we.have almMy hinted, is in case. If 

German critics hayo- |nfodnced no ctoj^^ 
philosophical analysis of Gredk arebitectWe^ "tlkey have, at leas^ij i 
done much towards by writing exhibit 

compM^ knowledge and adittirajWc ilpc^eiatipn of; the art. 
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aesthetical development of the principle of the entablature, (in 
opposition to that of the arch,) he has caught vivid glimpses of 
/ the mode of operation of two or three principal details ; and it is 
no weak coiTOboration of the views winch we have to propound 
in this paper, and which were, for tho most part, elaborated 
before tnc ])ublication of Kugler’^s “ Ilandbuch der Kiinst- 
geschichte,” that their coincidence, in regard to these two or threo 
details, witli tho views of the great German critic, is almost com- 
plete. With the more technical German igorks on architecture* 
we are tinacqnainted, but in the work, unfortunately as yet un- 
translated, of Kugler, we may be sure that wo have the high- 
water mark of German architectural aesthetics. C. O. MiiUer 
and Iliibsch vie with him in the estcellcnce of their gcnoi*al 
remarks, but nowhere out of Kugler do wo find any important 
approximation to a clear, sesthetical account of details. 

We now proceed to describe tho general character of Greek 
temple architecture, in such manner tliat clearer notions of it 
may be given than are to be derived from tho English accounts 
with which we are acquainted, and in order that the remarks 
which are to follow may be relieved from any obscurity that 
might result from want of distinct information on the part of the 
reader. 

Greek architecture, like all other* architectures, properly so 
named, and, indeed, like all other of the fine arts, had a purely 
religious origin, and in its best ages was applied only to the 
service of religion. The Greek temple, in its main design, is of 
tlio simplest nature ; it is merely the house of the god, and con- 
sists, in its essential parts, only of the cella or naoe^ always of a 
quadrangular plan, and containing the image of tho god, and 
of an open portico, or pronaoe. In order to invite tlie rev(‘rence 
of the people to the inner sanctuary, to wdiich they wei'e not ad- 
mitted, the portico received its striking and significant decora- 
tion. Its clpef front bad ih open colonnade, with %vhich wore con- 
nected multifarious sculptor^ decorations. Afterwards, in most 
great buildings this colonnade was contiffued all round the 
temple, in^rder to relieve the dead eflstemal wall. In these por- 
tico^ the reciproed relations between the sculptured and the* 

f iroperiy architectural parts wore arranged with the most cormet 
eehng. The architecture appears as the frame-work of the 
sculpture, and the sculpture as tho blossom of the architectural 
stem* They ore distiiigiiished frobi mk otbei^ in the most de- 
cided manner, but in connexion they constitute a complete 
whole. Tlue architectural m the first place, consists 

* ■■■ 

•fit^booto in OeriMn, 

voih m »o, tXPf, r 
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of a row of columns, wlu’cli are erected on a common foundation, 
tho ptydium or atyloftate, 'wWcli consists of several steps* The 
columns derive from the flutings a vigorous ascending energy, 
which is terminated by the plajn horizontal architrave* Above 
the architrave is the frieze, in Greek, zophoros^ or sculpture-- 
bearer^ which commonly displays a series m bas-reliefs* Above 
the sculpture of the frieze rests the cornice, the chief member of 
which, a strongW projecting plate, forms a decided termination. 
At either end of the temple, a gable, or pediment, surmounts the 
cornice* The tyinpnnnm of the pediment contains the most im- 
portant sculptures* The apex and extreme corners of the ]>edi- 
inent bear weighty masses of stone called ac7vteria; and these 
are commonly the supporters of light as}>iring ornaments. The 
character of tlie general form of tho Boric temple is simple and 
determinate 5 the intermodiatio members which (*oniiect or sepa- 
rate tho chief parts of the building, as also tho decorations, are 
simple and even severe, llest and power, firmness and dignity, 
are expressed tlirougliout. The columns are massively ])ropor- 
tioned, stand near together, and offer a bold opposition to the 
superincumbent pressure of the cntabLiturc, which rests hea\ily 
upon thorn* Ine Boric column has two parts, shaft and 
capital. It has no base, but springs at once from the highest 
step of the foundation. •The fiutings of the shaft express a 
severe solf-confincment and concentration of its power. The 
shaft diminishes rapidly from the bottom upwards, whereby the 
supporting power is concentrated, as it approaches the pressure 
of tho arclutrave. An easy entasis^ or swelling, winch acconi- 
jiaiiies this diminution of the diameter of the shaft, gives it ad- 
ditional animation, A strong square plate, the abaen^, providi‘S 
a firm bod for the architrave. Against this abacus, the animated 
column thrusts itself, spreading under the pressure of the abacus, 
into the convex protuberant form of tlie echinus^ or lower p«avt of 
tho capital. The ecTiinuis is embraced ^ its lower circumference 
by rings called annulets, which again express the ffrm confine- 
ment ot the aspi^B!^ element of the column. Bolow^ the echinus, 
there are ons|lor»^re small grooves, or channels, which go round 
^the shaft, preparinjj tho eye tor the termination of the direct as- 
piring powder, vrhiw occurs higher up in the annulets. The 
architrave is a rfain rectangular beam, or lintelj, which is s^a- 
rated from the mezo by^ d^htly projecting iMtod, or jiUet The 
frieze, in tho Boric stylo/ Is not filled throughepi with sculpture, 
but is dividedl regigJmr Tntemfe hyjho which are 

quadrangular alaba, or b|oK^s> <t'lftSe1before the face 

hf the frieze* It Is suppo^d thatlB^y>aa 9 pi^nt the ends of tho 
cm^ss-bomns, which, earHe& ^fices, rested on the 

. The between the 
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trfglypbs are called nietopcp^ The triglyphs owe their name to 
the channels which are cut verticallv in their surface^ and which 
ajipear to reciorocato the flutes of tne shafts* Underneath each 
triglyph, and below the fillet, or taenia of the architrave, there is 
another fillet, or band, oi^ which, by way of enrichment, hangs 
a row of ffutttJpf or drops, which assist in the triglyphic character. 
Abovo the trigiypUs, and underneath the eorotta, or chief inom- 
bor ot the cornico, there are^smdll blocks called m%Uule$y derived 
probably from the original projecting plankJieads, and on these 
also there are rows of guttsa* The corona is finally crowned by 
a moulding called the cyrnoHnm. These forms undoubtedly sug- 
gest a rude wooden construction as their origin ; but it is an 
error to consider them as a direct and intentional imitation of 
the early wooden edifice, or as anything more than a mere echo 
of that form of construction. 

The sculptures in the inotopsc of the frieze consist generally 
of bold projecting reliefs, constituting an efiectivo contrabt with 
the arcliiteotural featun^s. Still more conspicuous arc *tho sculj)- 
tiiros of the pediment, consisting generally of groups of perfect 
statues. 

The inclined coniicc of the pediment follows the form of the 
hoiizontal cornice; it has, however, no mutules, and is crowncfl 
by .a moulding of a highly decorated and aspiring character 
called the cyma. The horizontal cornices are frequently deco- 
rated at certain intervals with light palm, or honeysuckle leavcSs, 
which correspond to the rows of hollow tiles that lie upon the 
flat ones, and constitute ridges down tlie inclined sides of the 
roof, and which give, like the acroteiia at the angles of the pedi- 
ment, a finishing stroke to the architectural treatment. The 
ceiling of tlje portico is constructed of cross-beams, from the ar- 
chitra\ 0 to the walls of the cella, wdtfa broad slabs placed upon 
them, forming cassoons or panels, which are often higldy deco- 
rated, and harmonize well with the rest of the buildmg. The 
antWj or terminations of walls, have a peculiar architectural de- 
\elopment ; they do not fijUow the form of the columns, as they 
were nia<le to do by the Boman and l<lte XtoSm architects; they 
have fine and li^ht cap and base-mouldinf^, whiph are^ for the 
most part, continued along the walls> wim which the antm arc* 
in connexion* These csm-mouMjmg^ have n^hing in comnfon 
with the significant moi»lainga of tfie ^apijfdofth^ c^Euttm. They 
have the cbiu^ctei!: of 

Painting in colours wits eiitenpi{»fr witli, 

and in suhordmafiB^n to, tri^yphs, 

the ornamental moiddmgt.of tW cassoons 

in theceilmgrtheioapl^l^ b 

and tympanum,. HD# m stood,, were 
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painted in various colours. The figures painted on the loouhl- 
ings seem to have been curiously subordinated to the form of tlio 
moulding, which they appear to have rendered distinct and ob> 
vious to the eyo at a distance* Tims tlie orsoh was painted with 
tho and anchor ornament ; the ^ad with pearls ; somednies 
tbcsc^utes were cut into the mouldings, instead of being painted 
upon it. Bectangular members froqnenriy exhibited tho pecu- 
liar ** metmdsr” ^^ch is also wolU^apted to call attention to 
the rectangular ibrm. Everywhere the colours were derided 
and well contrasted. 

Tlie proportions of tho early Doric architecture were c-xceed- 
ingly massive, and expressive of a vast exertion of power. In 
the most beautiful period of that style, the character became 
lifter, the expression of pow^ moro moderate, an attitude of 
conscious security being the chief thing aimed at. 

Such is the snnstance of Bugler’s account of the Doric st}lc. 
We have omitted nothing of any msthctical importance, and ha^ c 
litmUly tmAshUd all swh phrases as seemed to be possessed of 
unusual stgHifie<mce. Wo add, in few words, the pith of his ac- 
count of tho Ionic style. 

The charaetpr of the architectural fraroe-woi-k in Ionic archi- 
tecture^ displays no less of decision than that of the Doric ; but 
it is more completely organized and more richly dcvelopcil ; the 
detaib are more various, soft, and flowing. Where vigour is to 
be expressed, the proportions are more free and light. Tho Vi- 
truvian fable, which attributes the masculine character to the 
Doric, the feminine to tho Ionic, is quite appropriate. The Tonic 
column has a ]xiculiar base, tho form of whicti intimates that it 
is designed to oppose the pressure of the shaft by an indo)>cndent 
power. The chief member of the base consists of*a sw-eeping 
hoUow, of a strained, clastic tension, expressing energetic con- 
centration of power 5 above tho hollow rests a largo round mould- 
ing, the toms, the form of which expresses the superincumbent 
weight, Tho other parts are variously developed, in the difibrent 
kinds of Ionic architecture, Thu torus is sometimes enriched 
with horizontal channels, rujmesting the same concentration of 
.power as is expressed by tho mitings of the shaft. The shafi; is 
no| so much tapered as in the Doric style, aud its entasis is less 
decided. The flutes are deeper, and have broad fillets, instead 
of sharp edges^ between tbetn; the expression of self-contracted 
energy being thps rmidered less severe than in the. Doric. The 
Tonic capital widdy dfivisdes in detail frum that of the eariier 
atyle, and exhibits evident traces of mdonbid oi%in ;* but the 

. M IS,..,.,-, . — .T W * - 
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fondaftieiital jiflttclpfe the same in the capitals of both styles. 
The echinusy dr ovolo, copstitotihg tlie lower part of the capital, 
resembles the Doric pvolo in its general form; hiit, in'^cbrd* 
ance with the systetn/of fuller devdbpmeiit and j^ater eiiricli- 
ment in the Ionic style, this oyolo is caiTed info tlie egg-mould/ 
In place of the rude urianimated fohn of the Doric abacus, 
have the volutes which press against the sides of the ovplb in 
strong elastic curves. The Ionic architrave is not a single 
beam like the Doric, but consists of two or three courses, or 
fascice projecting slightly one above the other : its weight is thus 
divided and organized. . The architrave is surmoithied b^ a fine 
fillet, which is borne by an animated moulding. The frieze has 
no divisions, but is completely filled with sculpture. The corona, 
or chief mass of the comice, is carried by a succession of expres- 
sive mouldings. Among these sometimes appear the 
whicli resemble a course of plank-lioads set vertically, and which 
are strikingly deficient in the animation which pervades all other 
Ionic members. In the Ionic buildings of Attica, the dentils are 
omitted as generally as they are retained in the temples of Asia 
Minor. The highest mouldings of the cornice, the 'decorations 
of the lacunaria, and the mouloings of the anta^caps, himnonize 
with the other members in their display of a more feniiniiib de- 
velopment, and a greater variety tnan are found in the Doric 
style. Colours wore used in Ionic as in Doric ; but the figures 
which were painted on. the Doric mouldings were commonljir 
carved in the Ionic. The voluted capital- allows of many modi- 
fications of its details. The most important variety is that in 
wdiich the fillet forming the volute becomes double, causing a 
preponderance of effect in the capital, which requites the addi- 
tion of a bfoad and highly decorated necking to the top of the 
shaft. This necking afterwards acquired sw-impprtancej the 
leaves at first carved upon if in low relief sprang from its sur- 
face; the volutes were diminished in size, rad thus resulted the 
Corinthian capital. This form of caintal appears extremely set 
dorn in the good Greek ’^riod, and it wi^ first developed" iuto 
an independent style after the ctooi^ ?of that' period, by the Re- 
mans, or by Greets working und^rthem., \ ; / :• 

Thk sketch of G^ck qrbhiteeim^^^^ as d 

full summary alffhat is to eHh 5^^ 

Germany, of arfehJtccttiraltothe#^'^^^^ pretty 

clpsely ^hi^e,-in 

mivi^ - - - r 

sliort 

weft the. a€K^b^^^ % from ■ 

Quatremigpe de 
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’f* 'The religion of tlie Greeks eltborttgK it |^ot>ofied^ a pure ideal 
bemapitT) soai-ed but Ktlle above the sphere of earth, if tee contem- 
plate it from the Christian point of view. It urged man to modera- 
tion in conduct, but demanded of him no self*conleinplation, content- 
ing itself with leaving him in a childlike temper soul. In like 
manner, Greek art depicted, indeed, the ideal aspect of life, but never 
attained the super-earthly regions of Christian art. The essence of 
Greek art is a serene rest, a simplicity, even a meagreness of signid- 
ennee, but set forth with clear precision and perfect saUsfhctoriaesS. 
So, aWve all, with Gmk architectui'e.** 

“ Ses (Phidias’s) ouvtages servirent puissamment la religion, L’on 
]^>ourrait dire que, selon I’esprlt des Grecs et de lour culte, une statue 
comme celle du Parthenon, etait ce qu'aurait 6t6 dans certains temps 
cites nous <][uelquQ nouveau traits de th^ologle, de dogmo, ou d’hiatoire 
sainte/' 

Before we piweed further, a few sentences, by way of com- 
ment on the foregoing description, may be useful. And, frsty 
eoucorning tliat ftimous “ hut4Jicory,” to wliich Hope gave his 
authority, and which has prevailed in England ever since, dis- 
gracing our. taste and understanding. This theory traces every 
feature of the ftrcek temple to the constructive necessities of 
the wooden edifice, Avhich preceded marble architecture; and, 
not contented with such a stretch of unimaginativeness, it further 
attributes tho main effect of marble arcliitecture to its suggestion 
of those wooden necessities. We see that Kugler rejects tliis 
plausible absurdity, v\ ithout, howei or, proving the justice of that 
)*ejection, as he easily might have done, by instancing the Ionic 
dentils, and Corinthian modilhniy or consoles, as cx.imples of 
members wbich force the attention upon tho construction, and 
ought, therefore, according to the hut-theory/’ to be most con- 
spicuous beauties, instead of being eye-sorcs, as they are to those 
who have any sound feeling for (>reck architecture. These 
members support the corona of the cornice ; and, in order to bo 
intelligible, refer to tlieir continuation, as beams, in the siibstanco 
of tiie eiitabjature. They are thus essentially constmetive fea- 
tures, and, in this, Siffer frgm the triglyphs, motiiles, and other 
members, which, thitiugh no doubt they ha<l an eanally conslruc- 
*tive origin, do" not refer to that o^in for their only or chief 
.sighificanco'. They are, indeed, as Kugler well says, aii echo of 
the wooden construction. Their properly artistical significance, 
as -WQ shall presently shew, is pur-'ly superficial, and does ;not 
re(iuire, but would bo weaketiod, or quite destroyed, by any alW 
siou to the internal and coustructfon of tho entablature. 

jSvery member, indoe<k ought, to hav^ a constructive pro- 
priety ; but tlfis constitates not* the si^ificance^ but 

only its copditfen. Do^ the ;feajly refer any portioh 

of ^ adighi with v^hich he b^oldi^ a j^re Boric feent; to his 

I ' 
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appi'olicnsion of the jikonoss of iU moat poeoliar bootity^ the tri^ 
^lypli to a notched heam-end ? Hope, and othof critics of the 
uaine note, attribute the sti'iot appropriation of the principal fotps 
of Greek archifeectiiro to religious purposes, to tlio transmiss^QJt 
merely of a conventional type, from which to depart would 
been to disturb the traditional associations connected with those 
forms. But wo bare proofs enough of the fact, that the ancients 
were not blind to the essential and pccuKar appropriateness of 
the architectural /oms of their temples, to the service for which 
they were destined. In late periods, the Greek styles were ap- 
plied to secubr purposes; but, while the constructive type was 
retained, the religioiis appropriateness vanished, and there is ns 
much difteronca between the I?orio of the Portico of Philip,*^ 
and that of the Parthenon, as there is between the secular Gotnic 
of tho Town-IIall at Louvain, and the fervently religious, though 
somewhat late, art of the neighbouring Towt^r of Malines. 
Every one knows what danger from popular suspicion was in- 
curred by a distinguished Greek, who solicited permission to 
adorn his house-front with a pediment : and that the appropri- 
ateness of this feature of a Greek temple was not felt to bo 
merely traditional, may farther be inferred from the fact, that 
tlie comparatively coai'sc perception of u lioman, Cicero, enabled 
him to detect vso much beauty in the form in question, as to 
induce him to affirm, that if a temple were to be built hi 
heaven, w here no rain falls, it would oe necessary to bestow a 
pediment upon it.*” 

Jn regard to the, until recently unin vestiga tod, and even now 
ill-understood system of polychrome painting, in Greek archi- 
lectnre, wo w'onUl remind those whoso sense of clai-sicality'’ is 
ni} stifled by ihiN, and other systems, which nro now found to 
lia\o been jiractisod in Greek art, that such sense has most pro- 
bably been formed under the influence of the notion, that tho use 
of colours in architecture was not admitted by the Greeks. In 
this case, the sense of outraged classical usage will of course bore- 
moved, by getting by heart tho fact, that ch^s^ical usage was not 
outraged thereby. The practio? of tpainting sculptures, sotting 
precious stones in their oyes^ docs not come within our cogi* 
nizance as critics merely of awimitectoro ; but we may state our 
conviction, that tho olyectioos of most pcrsoiis to suen prae&ces 
will be removed by uue consideration of the above reinarL 
There arc some apparently aub^nlial objections to polychrome 
architeotural decoration, which we shall remove in due course, 
lu the meantime, let our i^eaders that the uckttowledged 

perfection the &f fu all depari^ntl of their 

art which hkift been intetligiblv to ought to in- 
duce us to Aem fof imt-' wero mst- 
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tecials are as yet wantlns to enable ns to jivlgo witli safety. And 
here wo may ^tly call attention to the very rcmarhable 
in the history of pure Greek art, that it made a deliberate choice 
of simplicity and troo r^nemmit, the period prece<hnn it having 
largely indulged in barbaric and unartisUcal splendour, as is 
known to all readats of Homer. This feet is veiy remarkable 
indeed, constituting, as it does, an isolated instance of the de- 
velopment of an art of the highest onnpleteness-and purity, from 
a state of things which, with most other arts, has constituted 
their melancholy termination. 

Onr re.ader8 do not need to be informed, that the general view 
of Ivngler, as also that which is contained in the definition of 
Erecnfen, is not altogether a new one. Architectural ci-itics, in 
all times, have perceived the necessity that the Greek styles of 
architecture, and their modifications, should express a general 
adaptation of supporting parts to parts supported. Ku^er has 
only investigated this relationship of members a little more ex- 
tensively than it had been investigated before. “ The continued 
plyntb,” writes Miliria, “ on which edifices are raised from the 
ground to protect them from the damp, and to render them level 
when the soil is uneven, must not be too high, nor ornamented 
with mouldings, nor cut by doors, which would destroy ihe idea 
of that massiveness requisite for the base of a building.” To the 
same effect, Gwilt, though by no means a clever man, says, ‘‘ the 
proportions of an object must not in strength be carried beyond 
what is re<|uircd for fitness, for in that case riiey will degenerate 
into clumsiness, whilst elegance, on tho contrary, is the result of 
the nicest adjustment of proportion.” Again, “ tho art of deco- 
rations, so as to add to the beauty of an object, is, in other words, 
that of cariying out tho emotions already produced, by the ge- 
neral form and parts of the object itself.” Admirably true I Yet 
so little does Mr. Gwilt comprebeud the extent of the truth he 
enunciates, that in the very next page of his “ Encyclopa?dia,” 
ho contradicts himself in these words : — “ Even in the most sys- 
tematic of the differont kinds of architecture, namely, that of the 
Oreeks, we cannot avoid perceiving a great number of forms and 
Retails, whose orimn is derived from the love of variety, and 
tha^ alone. * * * oUch, for instance, are the roses of caissons in 
ceilings and soffits, tho leaves round the* bell of the Corinthian 
enpital, the Ionic volutes, and mai^ othmli, l»sides universally 
the can Ing of mouldings ” Even as our absteact shews, 

has no foitn in the uuivorsal presence of an artisrical idea in pure 
Greek architecture; 1» sp^ks> of tlm cappings of antae, and 
of otlier featq^ which we shall' {uuve to be tnost pregnant with 
artistical significance, as “ mere decoration.^' Alison and Lord 
Aharon, who have pat fialh enli^^ned, though very partial 
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views of the essential character of Greek architectnrc^ have attri- 
bnted all the vast surplus beauty for which they could not ac- 
count, to the force of ** classical associations.” 

Of the numerous attempts which have been made to explain 
the cfhet of Greek architecture, it must tlierefore be said that 
their fault is incompleteness rather than falsehood. 

In the criticism which is to follow, we propose to do no more 
than many otb^ critics might have done long ago,^ had they 
consistently followed up the clue whidi their perception of the 
real character and mode of ojieration of some few of the details 
of Greek art provided them with. We propose fully to describe 
and to define what probably every man or foir cultivation has 
felt, in contemplating the products of Greek architecture ; and 
what some have been upon the verge of describing as fully as we 
shall do, and seem only to have b^n arrested in their way to- 
wards the clear truth, by the impatience which most minds suffer, 
when they attempt to contemplate and to define their own emo- 
tions. I et we by no means refuse the credit of being the true 
tiiscoverera of the significance of Greek architecture. They are 
the first discoverers of truths who first tinderstand their general 
extent and importance. 

All merely arbitrary arrangement is impossible. The mind of 
the worker, be his production what it may, must have been 
guided by an aim or aims, or inspired by an idea or ideas, capable 
of being at least appiuximately bronglit out and stated by the 
critic. The dignity of w'orks of art does not depend upon the 
fact of their having been thus regulated by pervading principles; 
it depends upon the dignity of those principles. Being convinced 
of this fact, the critic, when a work of art is offered for his exa- 
mination, must endeavour to discover the aim, or idea, in view, 
or under the inspiration of which tho elemmits of the work were 
cliosen and combined. Should any particular significance sug- 
gest itself as being apparently expressed by the w'hole, and by 
the several parts or the production, his presumption in favour of 
his having nit upon the idea orisoally intended tc bo expressei^ 
must amount to certainty, shoura sutaequent reflection idicwhhn 
that this idea, of all others^ corresponds best to the rircutu- 
stances of the artist, uid the destination of his work. in- 
stance, the Bomanesque sQdei, in nil its decoratiCn, » expressive 
of its origin in the destra^on of ancient Boman wixeka, and the 
reconsImetioQ of the ISarilica,^ feot^ fhe diverse and discordant 
ruins, {hyanisted gustos, ccmtmtt eontraofi sake^ is evciy- 
where manifest in tins style. T^hSs 'fs.ihe laW of its decoration ; 
and, unless by a great stiwtrii’^bf we rocseSto it as a pro- 
phetic symbol of 1m constitution bf the Bomantw^* mind, in 
contradtttinction to the We totnt aUoW the notion to^ 
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void of inflopencJeiit arti$t{c^I worth* Soma such notion as tliis 
is to 1)0 traced as tho leading? charactorfetic in each of the pseudo- 
architectures of India^ Mexico^ Ohinaji &c. But if to the inincfs 
eye we recall the various hinds of architecture, that, from the 
beginning, have arisen, we «ihall I’emark throe kinds^ v^hich, In a 
peculiar manner, eland out from, and above the rest It is al»- 
most needless to name the architectures of Egypt, Greece, and 
Christian Europe in the Middle Ages, as constituting this con- 
spicuous triad. These architectures are distinguished from all 
others, by a simplicity, definiteness, dignity, anu appropriateness 
of effect, resulting from tho general subordination in each style, 
not only of decoration, but of total form, to a particular thought 
or sentiment, intimately allied with, and strongly suggestive of, 
the character of the religion to which it is applied* The leading 
expressions of tho three architectures are, moreover, vety strik- 
ingly and simply related ; and as they are thus mutually illus- 
trative, it M ill be well to say a few wonls concerning their rela- 
tionship, before wc proceed to speak in detail of the Greek art. 

The total forms become expressive, and even religiously symbo- 
lical, by a striking, and in each case, a quite peculiar relativo- 
ness to the great natural law of gravitation. In fewest words, 
th<> general forms of Egyptian arebiteeturo arc those of vwpfe 
wei^hii and they express moomy and everla'iting material dura- 
tion •f those of Greek ai*^itecturo convey tho notion of xeoijht 
conrpeUuily mppo^ted^ and are expressive of secure, conscious, 
and well-ordered power; finally, the prevailing forms of Gothic 
architecture weight annihilated ; spire an<l tower, buttress, 
clerestorj, and pinnacle, rise to heaven, and indicate the spiri- 
tuality of tho worship to which they are applied. 

Taking the well-known form of the lower-flunked entrance to 
the temple of Dekkeh, Nubia, — form nearly us eonimon in 
Egypt and Nubia, as that of the Parthenon in Greece,— let us 
see bow it corresponds to our view of its artistical meaning. 

The cone would be the simplest |x>ssibIo form of mere weight ; it 
is that which any compact mass of solid matter would assume were 
the attraction of adhteion to be dostrojed from between its par- 
tiples. The pyramid is the same expression organised^ made con- 
scious by the addition of a non-natural modification of form, which, 
for from interfering with, intensitios the original eXpres&iou. The 
pyramid, simple or yet further intensified in its expression, is llio 
universal type in Egyptian archUeyture. Tft tho above nhnied, 
and in many similar edifice^, first dogi^/of intousificattou 
"of the pyramidal expression is obtained wtruncatiour which 
awaWns the activity of the ima^aation» vTho head of the pyra-^ 
mid and the auga^lve untfer of tfee remainder is tiiort 

thin tibte direct power of me totm form* The next step in the 
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growth of the expression is to he fbnnd tn the option of tho iin- 
jiciidlng comice, i?hich, vest diftd ituccnrefts it is, appears a mere 
trifle in comparison writh the enormous and otemai pyr^mwlal 
mass, to whicn ouf attention is called by tho juxtaposition of that 
contradictory member. The third degree of intensification of the 
pyramidal expression is obtmned by its multiplication ; a chasm 
cliridcs the two i^ramidal towers, the intej^ty of the single 
pyranifid being retained by the cessation of that chasm long be- 
fore it reaches the ground. In the'fonrth place, tho plane of the 
doorway, in the centre, leaves tho plane of the pyramidal build- 
ings and approaelhM to a perpendicular pofdtion, and the sides of 
the doorway are parallel and not converging. The extreme 
subtilty and power of this method of attracting tlie attention to 
the total form of tho building, by contrast, appears to ua to be 
» one of the most remarkable efibrts of architecture. Finally, all 
the angles, where the form is of course the most conspicuously 
(ievelopeti, are bonndod by powerfully marked moulding, direct- 
ing the eye forcibly to their pyramidal inclination ; a similar 
ofiico being jierformed by channels which run up the face of the 
building just where its form is contrasted by the different piano 
of tho (loorwav. It is further to lie observed that tho chasm in 
•the jiyraniid aWc the doorway serves the second purpose of an 
ostentation of security and solidity j tho mass ceases, where it 
cannot Iw continueil unbroken to the ground. 

Oth«r means of intensifying the pyramidal expression were 
somofimos iutrodncwl in this fo’Tn of building, particularly a 
small niche or doorway, which, cut perpendicularly into tho face 
t'f the tower at its base, vividly contrasted its pyramidal inclina- 
tion. Tho huge, spreading edifice, which lay behind this divided 
pyramid, ropcated the pj’ramidal form, bnt here tho trancation 
ocenrred much nearer tra? ground; the striking cornice everj- 
where overhung the inclinoa wails, which were further contrasf<*d 
by openings filled with vertical colonnades. The form of tUo 
Kgyptian column, merits pecoUaf attention, in relation to tho 
form subsequently cstabli^cd in Greece# The ontline of tlie 
shaft immediately suggests the notion of a yielding to vast 
superincumbent pressnro ; it bulges out near the base, like tl}e 
bettom of a mushrooiii-stalk. H^her np, where- the anppqpting 
power of the column comes intoeonflict with the wei^t tif the 
entablature, tho capital is Usoatiy expres^ve iff efofont energy, 
the power of Ae ahajV beeomitMnftfixnoi^trated by a rapkl taper 
as it apMac^ the top; is ohe^edy for 4 mtiatteat, immediately 
below ^ eaplttd ;‘''hfter which It' axpafidki^in, and shoots in 
right and converging Um» ubaetts. Tho mm^ 

her tffdaNweolnmjmfdwAyaan^pedtjrM^^ m ^mraoriii^ 

weight m the vealMxicf xmwx Wmefo tlfoyiW^piueed. ^They were 
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often set in squadrons, as thick almost as they could stand, and 
tints they admirably carried out the fiindamental sentiment of 
Egyptian architecture, by rec^nising no proportion of power to 
the sui>orimposed mass. An l^yptian colonnade seemed fitt^l 
to bear any or' all weight It imght take the place of granitic 
formation, the basis of the earth, without requiring any incre- 
ment of power.^ Vast faces of wall were sculptured all over, but 
so extremely superHoially that the decoration, instead of dimin- 
ishing the notion of solidity, directed the attention to it by con- 
tra*>t. In frequent neighbourhood to tliese temple-palaces, whose 
totality and details were, with one or two exceptions, invariably 
and elaborately expressive of huge, self supported weight, — for 
the colonnades wore as heavy as the masses above them, — stood 
the simple pyramid, the pure architectural expression of the 
leading thought, and the guide to, and corroboration of, the 
suggested pyramid, wherever it occurred. Another equally 
valuable, and more constant and intentional accompaniment of 
tlic Egyptian templo^-palaco, was the pair of light and lofty 
obclisques, which were placed at the grand entrance, and which 
thrcAv the massi\e iiyramidal forms of the whole building into 
powerful relief by tue striking contrast of isolated shafts, of which 
the taper was really no more than Sufficient to give them a scenro . 
standing —a fact which is distinctly declared by their termination 
infiyramnlal poiftts, contradicting the very slightly and con- 
structively necessaxT pyramidal form of the wdiole shaft. 

Thus, then, the Egyptian sacred edifice had the effect of being 
all base; supported superstructure was nowhere to be found; 
colonnades were rather revelations of the weight of the mass, 
from whicli they seemed to have been carved, than adequated 
su})]>orts of roof or entablature. 

The general expression of the opposite idea by Gothic architec- 
ture* has been too well describea and accounted for, in other 
quarters, to need any exposition by ns of its causes. And our 
chief object, iu the remainder of this paper, will be to prove the 
universal prevalence ctf the intermediate notion, namely, that of 
weight adequately Supported, tin the architecture of Greece. 

^ It Is worthy of remark, that, in all times, and in the common- 
est ]>hraseology, the three teloiions of matter, which we have de- 
clared to be, generally, the leading notions, in the only three 
aivbitectures of artistical integrity v^ich the Wodd has seen, have 
Veen employed as the fittest syteboU for sensual, the intel- 

* Wo reeomtiicnd to our radm tho perusal lof m eaiay W a^he ^sthoUce ot 
Godiia Arobltectiive/’ in a.Ute QveiHMy 

Xtetfovi^. Xl» anUioif ol Ui^t Jiledii»yail i^dk»Usetiivei> 

inoeh the smskind and oi m mm ia ibe present 

papeiv m ^yptian and Greek art 
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loctual, and the spiritual mind. We arc not bound to account 
for this fact, which, being admitted, is, however, of importance, 
as a confirmation of tho extreme appropriateness of thelfigyptiaii, 
Greek, and Gothic architectures. 

In Coiirtin’s Encyclop6die Modemo/’ under the bead of 
Architecture, we find the following observation : — Considt*rcc 
comme une combinaison des mojena que la nature a offbrts a 
rhomme pour proteger sa faiblesse on charmer son existence, elle 
(Architecture) demando peut^Stre plus d’imagination que les 
Rutres arts, j)our imprimer i ses productions un caractire dont 
die no trouv< d’autre example dans la nature que V ordro, rintd- 
ligence, et Tharmonie qui y r6gnent; tandis quo la peinturc ct 
la sculpture y puisent non settlement les modules qu^elles reprc- 
sentcut, mais encore Texpression des sentiments dout dies veu- 
lent aniraer lours suiets.” Goethe, also, speaks of the extreme 
difficulty of giving character to architecture, of imparting vaiicty 
and beauty.” Ho might, indeed, have said the tinpossibilltif of 
doing so, in the absence of any all-prevalent thought. But this 
very impossibility of making architecture even tolerable witliout 
the* highest and most enlightened effort, renders it of all aitr, 
oxeent music, the one whicn, perhaps, is best fitted for the bcrvicc 
of religion. All other arts have necessarily an inferior sccondaiy 
meaning, by reason of their being imitative ; and mere imitation, 
when it is present, is apt to satisfy common minds wholly, and 
to divert higher minds from the exdiisivo contemplation of the 
projiorly artistical significanco. 

Much valuable criticism has been neglected, and moie value- 
less criticism written, for want of a general knowledge of the 
truth, that in art a single effect may no the intended" result of 
a co-operation of many causes, and a single cause the produtcr of 
many effects, Magnittidc is not to be regarded as ha\ ing been 
the an intenliona}, or at a consciotts exponent of a sen- 
sual religion, because the flat suriBce of Egypt required colossal 
siase in her temples to redeem them frqjtn insignificance ; nor is 
the artistical effect Of ^le Gothic fljdng buttress to be deuiefl to 
have formed part of the arehiteOffs intentiott, because in it he also 
provided in the best possible mimner for a merely mechanicjl 
end, Hope g^ves the^old Vitmvfoii fancies on the origin cer- 
tain Greek decorations, h theae Words Some drops of rain, 
distilM ende rafters tluitprojeetW overman ar- 

cbiiravey; so pkasecL,iin efedSteot that he them as per- 
manent ornaments to hislh^e tnglyph j* a few rams* horaa, 
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8i^8|«nded from th^ top of a jaUar, so struck the imagination of 
aiaother, that he foinx^ed out of them t)io new combination, binco 
called the Ionic capital ; * * * god a vrilcl acanthns, acci- 
dentally lodged on the top of an ancient sepulchral cippos, and 
with its folii^e embracing a ‘basket placed on the pillar, and 
compelled to curl down by the tile that covmTed the basket, so 
charmod a third; that, wiUtout altming essentially the other parts 
of the Ionic combination, he substituted it as a new capital." 
Now all this, and a good deal more of the like which has been 
written, may be quite true, for aught we know or care. Its 
truth or untruth in no way affects tlie validity of the views of the 
siguiticance which we are about to trace in the members said to 
have originated in this manner. If they so mfiginated, it was 
because the forms which were detected by the ai'miitect, in such 
accidental juxtapositions, coincided accurately with tho spirit of 
his building. It was tbe truly, though nnintontionally, artisti- 
oal expression of the architoctural idea, which so pleased” one, 
“ struck” another, and charmed” a third, that ho made a per- 
manent architectural feature of it. 

If we contemplate Greek architecture, with reference to 
Egyptian and Gothic^ we shall find that it jtossesses tho great 
supm-iority of being absolutely consistent. Tho latter styles 
sometimes admitted features which were independently symboli- 
cal ; such, for example, were the Eg^'ptiou lotus-fiow^cr capitals, 
that werq so common and so contrary to tee ailistical type which 
we have desc'ribod above. In Gi’eek architecture, every tbe, 
slightest decoration was subordinated to the one highly symboli- 
cal idea of tbe total work ; and, with this view, the hundred-times 
repeated, andi never yet in the smallest degree comprehended, 
law of architectural unity, which, to use the words of Hilizia, 
'^requires that all the ports of an edifice, and all its ornaments, 
teould have reference to the principal becomes at once 

intelligible and practical. 

Wo close this batch of prefetery remarks by reminding tbe 
roader, first, that* ps we pSxipose to ipalyze the emotion pro&ced 
by Greek arciMtectnrc m totality and detaihb our arndysis 
will be interei^&g mid even mtellidble only to thnsn-~tho vast 
niiijority, we trust— wbo aw capable of rocei^vmig from 

tee terms described r seconwy, that in gtedatm wjs are ac- 
customed to see tee tnomhers of Greek and^j^te;(^il9^m.<>difiqd or 
ploc^ that their meantpg fe desl^yed. 

cmisequ^lily; in estiteateig the. first 

sj^taters of tee Partlienon dr the allowance 

Is^te he made ter teW noyeky and fi^pKrtiliient ip ap- 

prwitems ritnatioas ; and, kstly, teatB i* Inmd to 
fkil in any drilling pehk, ongMi to vnelJ^ the 
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1 1 ason of jsucli failure may not probably lie in the imnoswbility, 
uiulor present circumstances, of ascertaining what really was too 
eflbct of certain membcj*s with the complete contest which can 
1K*\ er bo icbtored* 

We }>rocecd to consider tlie Greek stylos of architecture iir 
tlio UMial order : the Doric being the first. In describing and 
analv/iiig this style, we dosoribe md analy2se the others, in all 
their most imiiortant features, the variations of the btyles being 
modifications of one and the same expression. 

Tho stylo! «ito. or general basement, as a rule, rises in three 
stages, which, in the larger temples, do not serve as stcj>&; in 
Ihc^e stages, bleps of a convenient sm are cut at the points wliere 
tlio babcment is to be mounted. It has been obsened that those 


successive stages aflord px’ojectionb and horizontal lines, which 
b dance the linos and jitojcctions of the entablature. This is 
true ; but there are other effects gained by the feature in point. 
Thou* IS, in (ireok architecture, a rfwuhVy which is almost as ro- 
maikablo as the tripUcity of Gothic architecture. This Quality 
ib \ iolated bv tho tonu of the pediment, but it is, in great mea- 
suie restored, by a coiTespondiug violation in the stages of tho 
basement ; sucli violation also confirms the character of tlio sty- 
lobate as essential basement, senarating it from the general char- 
acter of tho temple; — an empnasis \ory necessary in tho first 
stigc of a building, wdiich is to express adequate sujipoit and 
conscious security at every point. When the body of the tcm]>!e 
ib constricted ujK)u a second basement, as in the "Parthenon, the 
stages being esoeiitially a part of the temple, exhibit the goiibral 
duality. The stages of tlie general basonient are frequently un-* 
dercut tlio number of hoiizoiUal lines being thus doubled. 
These lines of the stylobate answer another and very important 
])avposc. Mi% C. S'. Penrose* haa recently determined, by care- 
ful measurements, that the ^ntabUtnre and stylobate deviate 
very considerably from horizontality. In his examination of tUo 
I^arthenon, he proves that the curves which are formed by tho 
lines of these members are maiutamed with extreme care. Each 
abacus is cut into the form Of a naiVbead, to suit the inclination 
of the stones of the a|:elutrate, and even the jufrotions of the 
stones of the basement m not perpmidicnlar to the ttuly horg. 
zontal line of the groitnd of masonry from which thfey roof but 
arc normals, or at right to the cqrve of toper etagt?, 


ists ifr 
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not space to oxamtnQ tho reasons of its ugliness ; it is enongli 
that Its inadmissibility lias l>een practically acknowledged by all 

f ycat architects, ancient and moiaern ; the lines of every gcMul 
jothic spire, the surfaces ^of all Greek and Gothic walls are 
curves, an4 half of the immense superiority of the Italian archi- 
tects of tho Renaissance over the generally far better informed 
architects of the present day, seems to us to consist in their finer 
sense of the necessity of avoiding straight lines and exactly plane 
nnd perpendicular surfaces* Now, if we are not mistaken, the 
most important service performed by the numerous lines of tho 
Greek basement, is the divisiem and repetition of its beautiful 
parabolic curve, which is thus rendered softer, and, at the same 
time, more palpable than it would have been without them. Wo 
regret that our limits forbid its to express all that occurs to our 
mind in connexion with this curious and unexamined subject; 
we can only say that w^e perfectly agree with Mr. Penrose, who, 
in his brief and most interesting* letters concerning the point in 
question, and •certain other curious irregularities*^ in Greek 
architecture, wdiich w c shall notice in due course, writes, I 
am quite satisfied that the neglect of these small adjustments has 
given such a dry character to tho greater part of the experiments 
which have been made in England in Greek architecture, and 
have brought the style into discredit with those persons who have 
not hud (he admntnge of seeing the glorious original y* 

W. Eeveley, in his preface to the third volume of Stuart and 
Bovett, says justly that the Doric column has no base, bccaiifcO' 
its great breadth at tho bottom of the shaft is sufficient to o\er- 
como tho idea of its sinking into its supporting bed.” The im- 
mediate origin of the Dpric column in tho ground, is also an 
important clement in its expression of vigorous and active sup- 
port. A base may be a very beautiful feature in itself^ and even 
an liarmonious adjunct to a style of avowedly less decision and 
power than the Doric, but it is impossible not to perceive how 
vastly the upward stream of power in the Doric shaft wmuld be 
diminished by any svefa interposition between it and the general 
basement. Kugler^s profound remark concerning the flutings, 
^hich invariably decorate the shafts in Greek architecture, baa 
beoi|i already given by us ; that this expression of fhciie eoncen-- 
tratio9i of /cm, where, from the supme^osed weight of the 
entablature, the opposite expression would be expected, is really 
the grand motive of the feature ill question, may be sufficiently 
proved by comparing Its effect with the effect pf its absence in the 
mock-simple “ Roman Doric/’ which always seems to mjfer 

* * * ■' *■■ ■ , 

* Protatly tltc iiTegukuities in qaesUon angkt to le eoimlSwabfy mggomM 
in modsra northern buil^ingo^ to suit oiw enmviUea a&d l«n sulme pet* 
ceplivefMm 
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from the burthen it is made to bear, ^ The Greek architects 
attached so much importance to the flutinff of their shafts^ that 
when the completion of the building had to be postponed for 
want of funds, or for any other reason, the flutes were registered ; 
that is to say, a short space, at top and bottom of the shaft, was 
fluted, and the rest left plain. Thus the expression of concen- 
tration was given at the points where it was most required, and 
the intended continuation of the flutes along the rest of the shaft 
was distinctly implied. The only instance known of Doric shafts 
without fluting, is in the temple at JEgosta; here, however, 
spaces at top and bottom are chiselled ; doubtless for the recep- 
tion of the registered flutes, the addition of which may have been 
prevented by some accident. 

The Doric shaft diminishes rapidly as it approaches the weight 
of the entablatui'e, but this diminution does not take place in a 
right line. A gentle swell, which is called the entasis^ accompa- 
nies the taper, and is productive of the most striking and refined 
oflccts, which may be thus described. The entasis, by occurring 
higher up in the shaft than it would, were it produced, as the 
low swell of the blgyptian shaft seems to be by suiierincumbent 
weight, distinctly negatives the notion of sufferance from its bur- 
tlicn. Again, the entasis does away uith the stiff, mechanical 
character of the straight taper, which would appear extremely 
harsh w lien repeated throughout an enth'e colonnade; whereas 
tlic repetition of an organic curve is a multiplication of its 
beauty. The active entasis, moreover, assists and is assisted by 
the flutes, the upward power of which is pronounced by the curve, 
while by them the curve is multiplied. Finally, the total form 
of the X>oric shaft, as is well known to students of mechanics, is 
tlio best jiossiblo for the support of weight — a fact of which the 
eye probably becomes sensible, before the principle is compre- 
hencled by the understanding. W. Jenkins, jun., in his Fur- 
ther Elucidations’’ of Stuart and Revetf s Antiquities of Athens, 
writes, The entasis of columns has not till lately formed a part 
of the critical study and observation of th^ student of Grecian 
architecture, and had escaped even Jthe exact and minute atten- 
tion of Stuart and Kevetl; yet of its importance no one wilj 
doubt Vi ho considers bijt for a moment how much of beauty^ do- 
pends upon the niceW executed contour of the shaft of the co- 
lumn. e ♦ * yi^«uvius, in noticing tlile dimiutition of 

columns is very concise, aiid has evidently ]&id down rules rather 
coinciding with his own ideas of their fitness Umn with the pre- 
cedents in Grecian orchitectmW’ Mr. Jenkins proceeds to say 
tliat the Greeks intended to produce the eflhct or a right lino in 
nil known mstaflOe^ tnat of one of the tuples at Pajs- 
tuai; as a corroborating authority he quotes Wfwilkins^ who 

VOti. XU. N0.3t3UV. z 
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writes, liowo’i^er, of entasis in the Jo?nc stylo, in which probably 
il served chiefly the porpose) stated by Mr. Jenkins, of correct- 
ing the tendency to hollowness in the middle ; for the Ionic en- 
tasis is much less ])ercepliblo than the Doric. That this reason 
should ever have been aiven and acceptecl for the Doric entasis, 
is only to bo explained by the fact, that most people will put up 
with a wrong rationale rather than hold none at all. No eye 
but such as had been previously half-blinded by the false doc- 
trine that the linos ot‘ tlm Doric shaft were right linos, could fail 
to miss the entasis in ally good snecimen ; the existence of the 
onw in (juestion is, liowovor, settled by the circumstanco of the 
continual and imniediaU* juxtaposition of the aaAc, or decorated 
pilastei^like wall terminations, which are perpendicular and have 
no entasis, with the Doric shaft, whereby the eye is ^forcibly di- 
rected to the contrasted peculiarities of the latter. E, Do<lwell, 
(Tour lu (Ireecc, i. p. 643,) says, that the shafts at Suuium have 
no entasis; but more elaborate admeasurements than he had 
leisure to make will bo required to convince iis tliat this noble 
tem])lc is without the feature that constitutes so large a portion 
of the beauty of the Parthenon and Thesomm 

The deep groove, or grooves, cut in the Doi’ic shaft a liltle 
way below’ the ovolo, is the feature next to bo considered. As 
usual, the true reason of its existence h«nving been overlooked, 
false ones ha\o been suggested and accepted, Aikin, in his va- 
luable Essay on the Doric Style, says, In the great majority 
of instances there is a kind of necking formed below the annu- 
lets, by one or tluree narrow grooves. 1 suppose tliat this may 
have been intended originally for the pttrpo^'e of concealing the 
joint formed by the mooting of the capital and shaft. * * * 

At the same time, it is a real beauty, by adding height to the 
capital, which would otherwise appear rather low'* Now, the 
Doric capital does not begin at the groove -it begins at the an- 
nulets ; the continuation of the fluting, after its momeiitaiy' in- 
terruption by the groove, marking the continuation of the shaft 
up to that point. .Another and a much more plausible reason 
for this feature is the mechanical provision which ft makes against 
vthe liability of stones to crush and splinter at the edges, under a 
great wdant ; but that this was not tlje only or chief motive 
with the Greek architects^, is shewn by the fac^ that in the earli- 
est examples there aro grooves, wh|!?re only one for the above 
was demanded. There can be no doulft Ibat Its beauty 

was the main motive for tho iatroduetiou of this peculiar and 
almost invariable feature of tho sbwfV. wo Imvoshowr. 
toi bo the (Oise with the entasis mpru than oub msthetio end is 
attained jby those outtingSi Tna most strilding effect is that of 
of power, w hfth suggested by its 8%ht and voUm- 
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tary waste just where it h moJjt.tfiod, in the narrpwesfe part of 
the shaft immediately bclo^ the great bttfthen of the, entabla- 
ture. Again, the interriiptreii Vhieb is sCiffered and overcome 
by the flutings, greatly itieveasos fheli' effect of active and forcible 
ascension. Jjastly, wliile the clmnhel increases the effect of the 
ttatiJigs, it also prepares the eye fcr their final and otherwise 
too sudden check, by the annn’lets at the bottom of the ovolo. 
As was to be oxpected, with these motives for the I>6ric grooves, 
their conspicuoiisness is always' in proportion to the force cx- 
pmssed by tlie thickhe.ss, amt rapidity of dimintition of the shaft. 
The foilowing facts are interesting corroborations of these views, 
f.. In the Temjile of Apollo at the shafts have throe 

channels, *dne of which is cut much deeper than the rest, —ma- 
nifestly for the constructive purpose. II. In two of the temples 
at Pmstum, the Doric shafts have a broad neck, cut in immedi- 
ately under the ovolo ; here the channel is omitted, as artistically 
nnneceSsarys III. In the interior of the largest teni])le at Pms- 
tuni, the upper tier of Doric cortihins have no trace of the .chan- 
nel, their inferiority of power, compaiHjd withlhe great chaiiUcllecl 
shafts upon which they stand,, being thus pronounced. 

Wo now come to the Doric capital. Its commencement is 
marked by the band of narroiv rings which bind the lower rim of 
the groat parabolic ovolo, and give a decisive and final check to 
tile free motive power of the shaft. Kugler, the only writer who 
has attempted to- account for this foatui’e, traces in its formation 
the same notion of concontration as that which is mattifested by 
t!\c flutings of the shaft ; but to satisfy our readm that lie is 
in error, wc need only mention that the annulets are often merely 
angular notches^ and that they are always so small and close 
together that their true form, whatever, it may bo, can only be 
descried within the distaUco of a few feet» A decisive band of 
shadow is thrfr only api>e^rance, when viewed Irom the distaijces 
at \yhipli they m’c intenclc^ be been. Tlio whpJc breadth oc- 
cliptecl by the fourhhiitilets, in the, capitals of the TJieseum, fe dess 
than tw'o inchha; MorcbvorJ tb^e amiulbtjf are not sunk in the 
body of the ovblo, as thby Onght td be^ in' dSbler to carry out 
Kugleris 'iiiew, but form projections from it That the band o& 
shadow, serving as a check and boundary to tho ffutes, (which 
seem to strike against the bottom of the ovolo, and to become 
J/alieued by the force with which they do so,) is thoioottve for the 
annulets, £9 fttrtiier proved^ by the <j}fcom»ta«ifc^that their immber 
and arrangometit are variously adapted, In mfiE^ent situarions, 
to that result. Tot instahitfe, the capitals of the externa! portico 
of tho Parriiei^oo, which arc exposea to bright lights hxhimt five 
annulets close td|^0r, while two |iao^ di^hly lighted capitahf be*- 
hind have bht apbUlets^ placed cemparkimy apart. 
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Directly above the band of annulets the magnificent form of 
the Doric ovolo^ or echinus^ expands to meet the entablature, 
its powerful parabolic curve provides and expresses the requisite 
distribution of the force of the abaft, at tbo point of conflict 
between the weight and the active support. the best age 
of the art the ovolo became so straight that it might almost be 
regarded as a quirked chamfer. ICugler prefers the earlier 
bulging curve. Wb differ from him, bidioving that this form is 
not fi'ee from an appeamice of labour and compi>ession, wlncli is 
at \ariauco with the spirit of the st^le. It vrould rt^quire move 
space than we can spare to do justice to this member of the 
Doric ohier. If^ as nas been doubted, mblimity is anywhere to 
be found in Greek arclntecture, it is in the shape of*the Doric 
echinus, and, in a less degree, in thorwrre^ of mouldings, entasis, 
&c,, all of which are forme<l from conic sections; unlike the 
iitttpidly symmetrical” lioman our\es, which are all developed 
from the most insignificant and mateiial figure in natm^, the 
jwfect sphere. The Greek ovolo, at its greatest breadth, nearly 
equals the breadth t>f the plain scjuare abacus which rests upon 
it, but instead of meeting the abacus at this greatest breadth, that 
bi^adth is again diminished, by what is called the qua i^ and thus 
is obtaino<I, perhaps, the most striking effect of competence ol 
power to be detected in the whole system of Greek architecture* 

In the simple abacus wo behold an emphatic separation of the 
two grand portions of the building, namclyj tlie supporting part 
and the part supported. Artistically the abacus belongs to neither. 
It has no active expression of any soit. The ignorant Roman 
ardutecture convei'ted it into a part of tho capital, by, crowning 
H with a small moulding expressive of su]>))ort, and tlms destroy- 
ing its efficacy as a distinguishing member. In the Greek Doric, 
it becomes 2L2>ctsstve vehicle of the genend idea, by a slight pro- 
jection beyond the face of the architrave, indicating once more, 
by apparent waste, (like the groove of tho shaft and the quirk of 
the ovolo,) the constant superabundance of the transmitted force. 

We now come t^ the entablature, or tho general mass which 
is borne by tho columns. ^As hitherto, each element of form and 
« decoration has been an active rovelatipn of eupport^ we shall 
now find a no less various and lively ^.expressioil of the weight 
eupporiecL ^ 

TJio entablature is made up of three quite distinct parts, 
namely, the architrave, the friese, and the cornice; and in each 
l>art the idea of weight is expressed ih a ^ffereii* manner, ta 
showing tho trutli of this assertion, we js^aitslmw, for the first 
tio^e, that the distinction univoxBaliy observed between th^ 
bora ia real and not arbitrary. 

Tte orchUrave is a perfectly plain course of stef% Jesting 
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on the abaci, and, in the best specimenfl, projecting beyond the 
neck of the shaft so for that its face comcides nearly with a per^ 
pendicular line draiwn from the base of the shaft ; the mass is 
thus truly poised upon tho supporting mwer^ and the weight h 
loft, in the first instance, to eiipress itselt* 

In tile architectural decorations of the frieze gravitation is no * 
longer tacit. The triglyphs are projections from the face of the 
frieze, carved witli vertical channels, and tennlnat^ below 
by rows of guttm. The triglyphs of themselves are ioexpres* 
sive, blit a depending effect is at once conferred upon them by 
the juxtaposition of tho guttsa which hang above and below 
them, like drops of rain at tho point of felling. This effect, 
by a mode of opei^tion precisely similar to that of the groove - 
upon the ascending effect of the fiutings, is greatly increased by 
the interposition of a fillet, called the tasuia, between the triglyphs 
and tho lower guttm; the descending tendency of the triglyphs 
is continued, in spite of the interruption. Of the gnttse it is to 
be remarked, that their number, below the triglyphs, is com- 
monly double tlie number of the vertical bafs above them. This 
nmltiplicatioii, in the direction of the earth, is a chief cause of' 
tlie efiect of the lower gutto. The guttm contain another ele- 
ment of effect which is quite independent of tho triglyphs; by 
the expression of gravitation in these small depending particles 
the mind is forcibly referred to the vast mass of wliich they are 
the accompaniment. Throughout all modifications of Doric 
nrcliitecturo these seeming trifles were never lost sight of, in 
fact, the effect of the entablature depends upon thorn more, per- 
lup^i, than upon any other feature. The im|>ortanco of the gnttae, 
and the nature of tlioir importance, as wo have described it, may 
Ik 3 seen at once by any one who will be at the pains to refer to 
Wilkins’ Kestoration of tho Ilexastyle Temple at Paestum, in 
which the guttae arc absent. In adclitioii to Uicse means of pro- 
ducing what Kugler vaguely caHs tho triglyphic character/' 
little pendants were sometimes placed at the top of the cham- 
fered sides of the ttiglj^pha. It is also not unworthy of remark, 
that, at most times, tlie deep sliadm^ of the cornice w^ouTd fall 
across tho triglyphs, ehusing^a hoi^.ontal division of their 
which Would certainly be an atkfition to theft expressive power. 
The totoi effect of the architectural members pf the frieze is thus 
simply and decidedly d^pendbff/; ’'and it is impO]!%ant to observe, 
that the knguagft thotrig|jl>h» and though uttered In 

the ftiezey tousffee rega*dfea«t d|Mytng to the whote eatttablaturo ; 

It is as effective m the weight df tho unadorned 

arohktave hel^w that of the ^ktaelfj for l^esse and 
areWtravearo padOfcv but one masf* tJlain wrohitravc, 

^vhen tb a]^,) ^frieze, 
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eonvcya, of the two members, the greatest notion of iveight. 
shown by the fact t!iat, in tW earliest temples, wbieh ai^ th<' 
j^ightiost expressions of gravitation ami support, tlio breadth 
of the areWtt-ave csiceeds that of iho fviesce. In tbo best age, 
when an expression of admirable case and grace \^as added to 
that of gross 'power, tho breadth of the two menibei*?! is pretty 
cquaU and, in tho last jieriod/when the Doric order was applied 
to secular purpo^s, and loss gravity was demandoil, the breadth 
of tho friozo became increased bej ond that of the architrave. 
The depending frieze attracts attention less to its own weight 
than to that of the bai'o architrave. 

From a passage in Euripides, it appears that the metopo', or 
spaces betvveen the triglvphs, were originally open ; they were 
aubsequehtly closed up by slabs of stone — sculptured or plain, 
probably to do away with the appearance which the triglyphs 
must have had of supporting the coniice ; an appearance ruinous 
to the all-important effect of aimplo dcpen&ion/ 

Tho effect of the cornice w distinguished from that of the 
liiniple architrave and depending frieze by being powerfully ’>n- 
^ending. Tho Germans expressively name the massive project- 
ing coixma, which constitutes tho principle bulk of the cornice, 
the HdngphHe. Above tho coixnia is a second projection, calleil 
iho cymatium. Tho naturally impciuling eftbet of this arrange- 
ment is increased in various tho most ordinary being the 
following : — I'lie corona is alw'ays deeply undorent, producing a 
mass of black shutlow which throws tho face of the member for- 
ward, and causing the greatOsSt weight to occur at the greatc«4t 
disttmOe from its support in the frieze. Upon tiio undercut sur- 
face are* placed square slabs, declining forwards, and co\cred 
with rows of gntta>, which resemble rain-drops gliding down the 
slanting surface, to fall off at its edge. l"hc double cuity, which 
is thus porformed by the guttse, of producing & depending effect 
in the frieze and an imjiending one in the cornice, is a great 
addition td tho unity and harmony of the composition. In the 
exquisite Temple of Tliesgus at Athens, tlio cororiir terminates 
above in an undercut moulding, which miorstes pow^M'fully in 
^throwing forward the cymatium, wdth its fillets. 


♦ Any ppjsrttt j^esseuloC ttiodwatc p0ti^piw&pavr«sms 
rlnicHt<iU> of the justice of viovs off the intewthm ajj4 oj 


h« much (oo fight to iiiktif/ die active by fllje eolunias, 

withthoir Autos aha strong eiltSsh, The hlttuderwo Imve 

ever^iaet h to he seen hi ouja of the usir of Bdi^hti, hy the 

euidhCiiit IhjS pon^oo, JtMo, a imvr 

pf iwhuidiatE tho of yi4$my aM 4«fo«atp^ trijj^phs. 
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Ih the Boric cyaiatittin^ wlttcb iq tlie cmwniHg inejubor of the 
witolo entablature, another veiy B«ibtlo and decided oflbt l is called 
into play. We have said and shown tiiat the ontaWatarc, generally, 
is an mitnixcd, though vtu'iousi expression of weight; in tlwj final 
c\matium, however, we have once more an expression of support. 
This moulding is almost always the saw^ powerfully supporting 
ovolo which we have described in spring of tho capita). Aikiu 
mentions the late and eWraded “ I*ortieo of I*hiUp,” which has 
the ryma m to, as a striking (»te<^tion to tjie rule, and he com- 
plains, erroneously, as wo shall shew, of file continual repetiUon 
of the ovolo in early and good examples. Now, tho meaning, 
that is to say, tlio oftwt, of this mOulding^is to declare an amount 
of weight in tho very tliiu slab above it sufiScieut to justify the 
suli-position of a powerful support; a declaration which applies, 
hy infereuce, to every equal breadth of the entablature, of which 
this ultimate slab or fillet constitutes an extremely small corn* 
partment Thus, while tho entablature generally expresses, in 
all possible ways, the fact and character of weight, the cyuta- 
tium, by a mechanical hyperbole, calls attention to its intensity. 
This, and some other equally subtle methods of effect, which, by 
reason of their ignorant misuse by the moderns, and onr compa- 
ratively sluggish imagination, ore not wnet'ally efficient with us, 
were, no doubt, at once appreciated by tho rapid }>erceptiou of 
the Greeks. Two of tlio, in many respects extraoidiiiary and 
exceptional, edifices at Pmstnm, substitute, fur tho above form of 
eyinatiuni, the impending moulding called tho carettOf or hollow, 
which is that of tlio great Egyptian cuniices already doseribed, 
and which, if we dispense with the idea of the fillet-bearing 
ovolo, is tho beat possible finish to this portion of tlie entablatuie. 
The more obvious effect of the cayetto oitght, }>crhaps, to give 
it the preference over tho ovolo, for tho cyroatium of momim 
Boric muldings. 

At each end of tho Temple, above tho OUtabUturo, appc,sr3 the 
pediment. The architectural fitness of this member depends 
upon the symboliaatioA of weight by pyratUKlid form^ which we 
have beforo asserted : hut this fitaesIT would scarcely be snfiieient 
to justify so couspiouous a ^ture, if it did uot also serve as tfip 
frame-work for important sculptures, 'Bm mawive aerc^rm 
which rest upon the angles of the pediment, are usually believed 
to have been intmidod mOr^ as attppmrts for statnW; hut late 
iuve^i^Uooa have ohoym the ontahtoiita ehrrieil by these 
sltha ^viit0tio'«ora«f 0)1^ tu^u;i4y stud cenunenly hwigni- 

fieant Character, and t|tev«^rp qmte di»)!topbvi^ed to these great 
aujmhu!' mass^ mim rsgnslad as pedeatak . It k tlwafore, to 
be mfbitied mat tfaeas put tii««»ietena fi>r 

the fHOfm that idisy were 
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intendocl for bearing statues, and thereby to induee tiie attention 
to their true moaning, as coneOtkins of the apparent tendency of 
the inclined podimental comioes to slide into a hfaiatsAtal posi- 
tion. I%e miofijecEf or ereet^ foliated ornaments, that rose foom 
the horizontal cornices oi the sides of tlie Temple, performed a 
siorilitf oflhm for the slanting roof-lines. Th«^ are commonly 
cKplained as covering the terminations of the joints of the bull^ 
marble tiling, but unfortonateljr for the satisfactoriness of this 
account, wc have, among other records of like t^ntdancy, the fol- 
lowing dosGri{)tiun of the anteiixm Of the Parthenon, by the excel- 
lent annotator of Stuart and Bevett^ Mr. E^naird t— ** The ante- 
fixm appear to have been placed on the cornice, one over each 
inetopa and one over each trigfoph ; and thoSo of the trigiyphs 
only correspond with every thiref joint of the marble tiling ; the 
otiiers are simply ornamental, and aro placed between the jmnts.” 
It is therefore certain that the or^nal object of the antcflxm 
Was the introduction of an additional expression of the general 
idC^ by affording a con8|>ieaons stay and snpport to tbe roof-lines, 
which nero not pitched hi;ii^) ononi^ for seif-stipport. 

The incilnod cornices of’ tile pediment were generally, but by 
no means always, crowned by a moulding, called the sima. 
“ The simm,” writes Kmnaird, “ seem to have originated from 
the termination of the fictile tiles ove^ tlie pediments of the early 
structures, which were probably turned up in a graceful form to 
a eontiutied line, in order to conceal tbe broken and jagged ap- 
pearance of the outline formed by, the -end laps of the tegulso 
next the most ornamental fronts.” We have endeavoured, all 
along to impress our readers with tlie truth, tliat something more 
than utility, or mere decoration, is to be sought for in every the 
slightest member of a truly artistical.woric, nke a Doric temple. 
Tlieri can be little doubt, wo think, that the continuance, if not 
the origin, of the Sima, as tbe crowning member of the Doric 
jiedimcnt, is to he accounted for by the loss of meaaing, which 
)s suffored by the usual ^^atium, when it is jfiaced in nslanting 
position. The ntdiuni or pediment reijuited the r^[ietition m 
the form of the horizontid imthe slanting cornices; igmsequently 
tiie ovolo could not be got rid off ; but its oon^^uousness 
could be, and was, abolisned 1^ the snperposUion. of the sima, 
tbe form of wfaiclt has no rdhitmn to Other weiffotthan its owti. 
This beautiful curved ittooldiog is esseotiiiliy in 

its a}>pcaranoe, and it timri^we constitutes «a eBBOell^t termina- 
tion jn'here reforeuce to 8uporii:|cmBbetilriti^t“<fo ioadattssfole. 
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Tlio sima, carved or painted^ as it was, with a light aspiring or* 
nament, also afforded a strong contrast with the ibr^ns of the 
column^borne mass, of which it was the ultimate termination. 
This view of part of its intentioa seems to be borne out by its 
superposition oq the Ionic pediment^ where the idea of the ovolo 
was absent, and therefore had not to be counteracted. Wo 
frankly confess, however, that all that we have said goes rather 
to excuse the sima than fully tojustify iu It js not improbable 
that its original eifect, with us unrestorable context of co- 
lour, may have been other than we imagine it to have 
been. The termination of the sima at the lower angles of tho 
pediment were covered hy lions’ beads, which served, or seemed 
to serve as water-spouts, their position being, in some measure, 
though, it must be allowed, not wholly mleemed by their sym- 
bolism, which, according to Dodweli, originated in the overflow 
of tlie Nile, when the Sun was in tlie constellation Leo. 

The lateral walls arecommonly continued beyond the terminal 
Walts of the naos, to form the pronaos and the ])osticum ; the 
ends of tlie walls receiving an additional breadth, and a pculiar 
capital and base,, which constitute the antsQ. The management 
of the walls and their terminations k extremely interesting. To 
me the words of ICinnaird, in describing a Gieek temple, The 
margins of the joints of the columns from 5 to 9 inches within 
the circumference, and those of the joints of the masonry 

of the walls and steps fbom 2^ to 3 inches within, are united 
together with polished surfaces. * « » The horizoniol beds 
(of the wall masonry) 6ro worked smooth and not polished.” 
U'heso curious facts arc quite explicable in the light of the view^i 
which we arc engaged in establishing. It is of the highest ini- 
portauco that tlm ascending lines of the shaft should suffer no 
check until tlicy i*edch the groove at the neck 5 consequently tho 
junctions of die frustra are lendered invisible, and the active 
energy of the form of the shaft is preserved unimpaired* It is 
also of importance that eteihe in tlie shafts should be con- 
trasted W paashe oppoaiimi to miperihcumbent weight in the 
walls* Fossivity is ^refbre pronoeucecL iu a decid^^l meaner, 
by sti'ong horizontal lineis^ their bemg much inCi^asod by 
the absence of viriMb vertical lines. The horizontal lines ot* the 
walls are continued in the antis> which, so far from being of the 
same nature os the cdimnn% as the Unman and the laie Italian 
arehkects iim^ne^ are^aatly.th[e opposite kt chat&rter> The 
untie they hxfott^^td sei;Vic^}e parts of tho 
walk are merely inteprincathms of passive expression. 
Unlike thjt haw bssesj and 

tIJM, iKhUkfe pro- 
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4 nciosfe SitrJking inunner, is tlie cxjffossiou of tJio capitals of tlie 
antai^ combjionding jn powtion, but po^worfully contrasting, 
\\ ith tlic capitals of tlio columns. InstoHd of the diinlnihlicd 
nock, luid the weakening groove, at that point of the shaft where 
the conflict of weight and support is most conspicuous, we have 
in the antm a sudden and decided increase of breadth and 
Strength by nieans> of cappings, which ri&e in one or two deep 
face% and of projecting Wnds, whicli, in real and apparent 
operation are precisely the reverse of the groove of the shaft. 
Besides these characteristics, which are as universally jiresent in 
the antai as tlio contrasting characteristics 4ro in the columns, 
various othor means ai*e adopted for tho devolojnnent of the 
idea, by a declaration of the weight which the ants^ in common 
with tho walls, support, and by an exhibition of a (for tho most 
part) passive resistunoe. Laborious of supporting mould- 
ings sometimes occupy, in tho antse, tho place of the single 
echinus in the Doric ov.Ionic capital; and other mouldings are 
so undenmt as to seem to yield beneath their burthen,— effect 
which is never foitnd in anp other part of the build ingy except 
aometiiUes, as in tho "remple of Theseus, under eyma- 

iium of the (»onii<*e, whm?, it will be remembered, such an evhi- 
bition of suttt ranee from weight is in peculiar keeping. The 
antm have no diminution, and no entasis but the slight one 
which they share with tho walls : the connexion of walls and 
ftiitm is further marked hy a partial or entire continuation of 
the base and cajiilal mouldings of tho latter along the top and' 
foot of ‘the former. Thus, then, Mr. liuskin it> mistaken wdieu he 
affirms, that In the Greek temple the wall is as nothings the 
entire interest is iu the detached columns and tho frioz:© they 
b(‘ar ” And JSTugler is equally wrong in describing tho cap- 
inouldings of antse and walls as more decoration.’' Thei’c is 
no such thing in Gre^ architecture. It must be borne in 
mind that, at the basis of the artistical expression of the walls, is 
the imnmpHon of their competence to i»upport the weight which 
is placed ujx^n them such coatptence is the necessaiy result of 
commonly gwd masoinry ; oaid it would bc^ absurd to give them 
that ostentation of active energy which is appropriate in the 
comparatively small toaiss of tho column'v This mHiral compe- 
tence of tho walls, taken for granted, or at least expressed only 
by a gciujral inclinafion inwarik^ mskin^ it obviously impos- 
sible that they should fell, except in 0 dipec^fo in which tlmy 
would he mutually propped, enmm thorn V 000^, /or tho sake 
of contrast, a display of sufferance md of kboiiousnoss which 
would shock thp oyo if found in the seaidkr columnar masses. 
Of imtfe, genensdly^ they appear 

whenever aH.nnuseal iS| he upon tho 
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vvalK, Their orilinary iwsition*? aro at Uio projecting ends of 
>\ alls, in the prorta«s fH^sticum^ and at the 6<^n€rB of the 
building \ sionictiines the duor-posts oxhibit the form of anta\ 
TUo fuilofct efioct of tho admirable contusts of columns ami 
antsc is obtained by the usual introduction of two or more of 
tlie formor between a pair of tho latter. And hero, it may bo 
remarked, by the way, tliat tlm Greek architects iie\ or employoil 
contrast for the moro sake of contrast* The legitinmte object of 
contmt in art is the introduction of an additional empliasis into 
the expression of tho principal idea. 

Of (i*vc\ dooways and windows (which seem to havo been 
voiy rarely introduced) the most istriking pecnli«irity is a rapid 
diminution m width towardi> tho top. Tho oxjiiession of resist- 
ance to tho tendency of tho mass of the wall to crush in, which 
is thus obtained, needs not to be pointed out or described Tho 
smaller the o])orture the greater is the amount of diminution ; 
and when the lieight of <loorwavs exceeds about 30 feet, the 
sides become parallel. This is to be accounted for by the effect 
produced by so laige an opening of diminishing the mass and pres- 
sure of the w.fll ; and bv the effect of perspective in creating the 
blight apparent diminution of width which is still neccbsary* It 
is a fact, fast ncdicod, wo believe, by Mr. Inwood, and most in- 
teresting in connexion with the present tIows, *4bat the dimmu- 
tion of dooi s and windows originated with tlie Greok*^,” Those 
of the K<r>ptm»H aj^j'icar to havo been jierfectly upright.” 

Tho <‘fh‘tt of the deeply recessed laeumt/a of thereof is two- 
fold. They make un ostentation of the mass wliich is imposed 
upon wall and column, and, at tho siune time, lighten it wheie 
it is witluait their supixnt. A curious misnudeistanding i>f the 
artistical object of those recesses in the ceiling is shewn in ano 
ot the halls of tho New British Museum. A portion of the ced- 
ing is aichod, and a portion fiat i the arch exhibits 

tho lacunavia, and the plain surfaco is without them I The 
Greek laciuiaria w’cre wmietimes iXiintal green or blue, aitd set 
with golden $tars, to imitato tho $Ky-^a bgld and (piito artistical 
cantrip anco for distracting tho attention from the unavoklaWo 
evil of a, heavy coiling^ wirii only a distant lateral sup|>ort, , 

Having now dearryiod and e:«plaii^l the sevml moi^jbers 
and decorations of Doric architoiJ^ture, wo must notice some re- 
markable rules which are oksotvable iu their amtigakuent ainl 
couneadou* » 

The grbatest cans is Uhm to gke eacK|satj»re u dii^tinct indo- 
jmideut eafeteuce* KchJws e band 
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of shadow ; cntaklature and column bj the abacas ; inesse and 
architrave by the tonia ; tscnia and lower by the regu* 
la; and so on^ each separating member being passive; and 
takings as a rule, no part in tlie work other than that of separa- 
tion, The eye is thus directed to a separate though correspond- 
ing signifiieance in each pi^; confusion and consequent obsou* 
rl^ are avoided | and an important effect of deliberate and con- 
BcSom intention is obtained in the entire work, 

Bxtremely subtle and elS^tive means are taken to confer an 
appearance of totality upon the whole Imilding. Abandoning 
mechanical symmetry whenever a higher object was in view, the 
Greek architect bound the corners m his frieue with triglyphs, 
and so violated the rule prevailing throughout tlie frieze, and re- 
quiring that a tri|^yph should hang its weight above the centre 
of each supporting column, and that the metopas should consti- 
tute e^ual rectangular spaces. It may be said, indeed, that 
apart from the object, the very fact of the violation is here an 
excellence, as conferring a terminal effect at the points of its 
occurrence. The same tiling is true of the irregularities of an- 
gular intercolamniatioh ; the additional thickness land closeness 
of the corner columns having, however, for their primary object 
a correspondence to the apparently greater amount of weight to 
be Ksupported at tlie angles of the entablature. * 

We must here notice a most remarkable instance of adaptation 
of intercolumniatioii to real or apparent irregularity of suiterin- 
rumhent weight. It is obvious, that the longer an even colonnade 
is, the better does the middle portion of the entablature appear 
to be supported, and the more therefore does weight appear to 
he concentrated at the corners, where consequents the unusual 
closeness and thickness of the columns is generally found j but 
where the columns are few, as in tetrastyie porticos, the chief 
weight appears to occur in the middle ; and, accordingly, we 
discover tnat the central intervals of the tetrastyie portico of the 
Erectheion, and of the portico of the temple near the Ilyssus, 
vei'o actually made less than the outer intervals ; a feet which 
would quite overthrow the V4truvian rationale, which attributed 
o.)Kunnar irregularities to the necessity of correcting certain 
optieal illusions connected with isolated cedumns, wore that 
explanation not sulBcienUy refuted by the circumstance that 
these irregularities are always too eonspicuonS for the purpose 

stetedk Ti » 

^ The antm are,riti all respects; to tlte of hdlla what 

the columnar SrreguWitios are to tlmcerimirsof theentabiaturo : 
In ea6h ease, developmeutedPinmreatefdkl^^ corre- 

spblld^ theteally or of WfeSgbt; 

and W of !$ obtained, by 
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a cnncenfa^tion of efioets which iure common to the whole bnild- 
ing, at tile points of the cessation of the colonnades and surfaces 
of wall. • 

The effect of totality in tlie building must, however, have re- 
ceived its most important aids ffom the delicate carves formed 
by the Jiifes of the entire basement aud entablature, and from the 
inward mrlination of the axes of the whole of the outer columns, 
and the slightly pyramidal slo])e of all the outer walls ; the in- 
clination of the latter being about parallel to the axes of the for- 
mer. And here, by the way, let us again assert the essential 
hideousncas of straight lines and truly plane and perpendicular 
suiiaces in architecture. In good works ue are firmly persuaded 
that such things will never be found : the magnificent surfaces 
of Italian palatial, as well as of Greek and Gothic, architecture, 
c\bibit the sweep of delicate, but very palpable curves. Let our 
readers compare the perpendicular planes of the now Law Build- 
ings, 111 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with the curved and inwardly in- 
clined face of the lleform Club, and they will feel the importance 
of the difference. No style of architecture can require or excuse 
Hat and perpendicular walls of any considerable extent ; for an 
appearance of security, which is part of the main expression of 
Greek architecture, is also an essential condition of expression in 
c\(ry other style. 

Of thc.obscurc sjstcm of architectural colouring enough is 
understood to enable us to conclude that it assisted the develop- 
uicnt of the idea of the building* We give a passage from Kin- 
iiaird, describing the remains of colour m the Parthenon : — 

“ A remarkable decoration of this temple, as well of others of the 
age of Pericles, was the painting, the remains Of which arc still dis- 
tint tly peiceptible on >arious parts of the building, of a charackr cor^ 
rt ^jtondent uMJt early Gre^ ornament ; and in some places, where the 
colours have fled, the outlines the ornament gra\ed on the marble 
^still indicates the place of their appUcation. llic nearest paits ][>aint- 
cd, now perceptible to the eye, are the capitals of the antm ; the tienia 
and regnla 01 the extemal arebtirave ; the fascia underncdbth the 
mutules ; the fascia and ogee beneat^ it ovcir the fricse within the 
peristylium ; the fascia and moulding above it within the postibum ; 
the frieze of the posticum; thO raking bed-mouldings and cymatiutu 
of the pediment. The Itenia and fssrias are each painted with ah 
ample of the ffet m^nament, called^ the meander and labyrinth ; the 
reyuh a pendent palnu^oir hoiteVeackk and hu^ | ogees with 

a fiat leaf; the cymatium of the pediment with an egg and dark The 
frieze of Ae poefimim wae two zigzag appiwrent- 

iy of gwen e® e red ground^ The calouw(^?<wnim 5 »g at the other 
parts now of an opa^o at beownisl^red^ The eimas were 

omamenteUy oa fe of ©reeian architecture, 

when they vrere OwSjhed deOo^lion, m particu- 
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latljr observed at SGlinus tmd <®gina. The lacuuana, ae usual in 
other temples of that ago, \vei*e doubtless decorated with gilding, and 
colours.’^ 

These and all other facts qonnected with ancient architectural 
painting go .to confim Kuglcr^s remark, that the figures paiiited, 
an<l sabscqttentljr enrv^ed, ori.Greeh. mouldings and faSbtas, served 
to mt the forms of their ground. We need hot call the 
reader’s attention to the great, importance wliich this remark 
acquires in the light which We Have now thrown ujion the archi- 
teOlaral significance of those forms. But other ofllces than this 
seem to have been fulfilled by painting iii Greek architecture. 
For instanc67 the character of triglypli and guttse was intensiliod 
by a pendent palnictte on the interposed regula ; the unavoidable 
defect of the continuation of the ibrUis of the horizontal in the 
slanting cornices of the pediment seems to have been softened 
by peculiar colouring in the temple of Theseus ; the Ksoifit of the 
mutules, or slabs from which the upper guttm hung, was painted 
light blue> wdiile the guttae svcixs dark red — a contrast whiclt 
must Ikivc greatly intensified their natural exprcssloin A dull, 
heavy red and a light bide apj>ear to have been the prevalent 
colours, and they seem to have been always so employed as to 
aid the expression of weight and of active supporting energy. 

From a mass of about foh times the amount of the materials 
which We have had space to employ, ah analysis of Dorte architcc- 
ttiro has now been sketched which we feel confident will bo regard- 
ed as possessing an interest neither .slight, doubtful, iinpc'rmunciit/ 
nor deficient in novelty.^ We must bo allowed the jdcasure of 
appending^ by way of foil, a piech of criticism in the ohl but still 
. jirdVident style. It is ft’om Aikin’s Essay oh Iforic Architectinv, 
and, m far as it goes^ is just and 

‘‘The original type, as explained by Vitruvius, mid confirmed by 
the examination of the specimens of duo order, is to be found in the# 
Wooden hut, or rather in the principles of timber-building. * TJjo 
trunk of a tree placed jjpriglit, as a support, indicates a column, and 
Is diminished by nature®* The equate, cepjfing of wlmtever kind, which 
would be plaoedjapbn the fop of the post to shelter it, dnd to afford a 
fiViper bed for the horizontal timbers, pments theofonmnts of a capi- 
tal yVlule the ftrehitrayc, frieze, and cormfolaro filfem^ 
from: the ti|ribe«i of thefoofandfolUng;^^ fo esmb- 

"Ifehed m foithe gepiWl deSga by the only 

.,iifocssary tp^fine fofiiAe the sFmft; 

obviate tile #nde appforhafoof the the baked 

by eiidfejfiog foe. uppisr paH of foo' coltfmfi With an ovolo apd 
apd fous forfo'a expiate foe'erids of 
‘ #i|h:v triglyp^' f ' 
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Wo liav^ no.spaee to enter iipdti the seconclaty, bnl for the 
architect indispensable, considerations of proportion, symmetry, 
&c., which have hitherto constitntetl the staple of arehiteotural 
ajstliotics. It must, however, be remarked, that these elements 
Can be treated \\dth success only in the li^ht of the general idea. 
The single instanpe of the proportions pf frio:te and architrave, 
which wo have seen to debetur mainly upon particular modifica- 
tions of that idea, W'ill suifncidutly jus^if}*- our assertion. 

Although \vc liave how done the main work of , distinctly as- 
serting, and proving the idea of Greek architecture, our task can- 
not be regarded as possessed, in any measure, of the adornment 
of conipletencsjs, if we fail to notice the striking modifications of 
the treatment of the idea in the Ionic and Coriiitlhan styles, and 
to attribute to the Emnau and late Italian architects whatever 
merit tliey may claim as preserver^ of the Greek -tradition, \vith 
some slight degree of vitality, among the host of corruptions for 
the origination of which they have to answer. 

In the abstract which we have given of Kiigler^’s views, there 
is admirably conveyed the general distinction of sentiment be- 
tween the Ionic and Doric styles. We must give a brief and 
consequently \'cry imperfect account of the causes of this dis- 
tinction. 


Alison says, What constitutes an order is its proportions, not 
its ornaments.” This view, is now exploded. . The gravest Ionic 
exhibits the general proportions of the lightest Doric, Nor has 
any tenable view been substituted. There is, however, a real, 
all-pervading distinction, and it. may ^ defined thus: — Whereas 
in the Doric order there occurs^ at me point of the abacus, an ab^ 
solute division arid disimetion between the two sets of supporting 
ami supported mi^nbers, in thj$ Ionic order there is no such separa-- 
lion, each mernher being expressim of loeigkt with respect to those 
below it, and of support with respect to, those above iU 
, A greater degree of general animation in the Ionic style is the 
obvious result of this law ; and iii harmony with this peculiarity 
is the intrdd action, in the bi^se and capita^ particukriy, of 'the 
idea of elasticity, which k not to bp found in an;^ Doric foifitber. 

The Ionic slmft,' whicb^ the ngid ch^ap|er pf 

the fluting and the ab^en^e of tpvyarfis thp ^ Isis, 

when: taken alone, at c&mBter ThSji’ the sB^V is 


and. ,.]^af';whi<siv 
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Homan I)oric” bases, a most unpleasant appeiiranco of pro- 
tuberance, compelled by superinctimbcnt weight, is the result. 
The original Ionic architects placed a scotia^ or iiollow, below the 
torus, and so contradicted tne bad effect just mentioned ; but 
they introduced the almost equal evil of a base that seemed to 
require another base for its own security. Many other oxperi- 
ittonts were tried ; but it was reserved for the architects of Attica 
to invbnt and establish the use of the exquisitely beautiful form 
which eveiy one knows under the name of the Attic base,” It 
consists of an uj)per and a lower torus, and of an intermediate 
scotin, with separating fillets. The lower torus is larger than 
the upper one, and the diameter of the scotia, which withdraw\s 
itself below the upper torus, is nevertheless greater than tlic 
diameter of the shaft, so that the wdiole form has the unmistak- 
able stability %nd solidity which are- assumed in the idea of a 
base. The creation of any part of tlie form by pressure fi*oni 
above is, howover, denied by the fact, that the base is narrowest 
whci’c, if weight bad had anything to do in its production, it 
must have been broadest. It may be said, also, tluit the bul^ 
of the tori in\ites the mind to entertain tlio notion of the opera- 
tion of weight, only to contradict that notion by the recession 
of the scotia ; a function which is quite in keeping with the ela- 
borately intellectual character of ureek art. Kugler has noticed 
the elasticity of the Attic base ; but we arc inclined to ihink that 
the Greek architects did not set much value upon that part of 
its expression. An attempt seems, indeed, to have been madoJio 
correct that effect in some cases by the addition of a second 
scotia, and in others by a peculiar inelastic formation of the curve. 
Sometimes the idea of the scotia is repeated in the upper torus 
by a series of liori^ontal flutings. 

The volutes form the principal feature of the Ionic character ; 
they are of a decidedly elastic character. Kugler has only re- 
marked that they press against the sides of the-ovolo in strong 
clastic curves.’’ This is true of the meagre volutes of the original 
and properly Jonk style ; but the Attic volutes were as great an 
improvement upon tlio original Ionic as the Attic base was upon 
the bases which arc found in the Ionic Islands and m Asia Minor. 
The Auk volutes are apparently formed by compression from 
the? weight of the entablature. The Ibnic ovolo is small and 
deeply carved, in accordance with a law already stated. The 
abacus, unlike the Doric abacus, is a^KrwerfulIy supporting mem- 
ber, on account ot the smallness of Svfefth arid the vigour and 
depth of its denticular cuttings. The merits of the Ionic capital, 
which here we hiiit atVatber than desoriliei arc, Itow^ever, much 
diminished — at le^st for the modem eyo^by cxtreipo elaborate- 
ness; and consequent obscurity, of meanirig* Neither in respect 
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of this nor of any other member can wo consejit, with Kugler, 
to regard the Ionic as an improvement upon the Doric order. 

The Ionic entablature is divided, like tlio Doric, into archi- 
trave, frieze, and cornice; but the mutual relation of these 
members is quite new. The architrave is formed of two or 
(much more commonly) thi^e plain faces^ the npper projecting 
slightly beyond the lower ; this arrangement — liitherto gener- 
ally explained as affording a correction of one of the many op- 
tical illusions” which are supposed to haunt the architect, and 
which come in so aptly when true rationalia are wanting-— gives 
at the outset an impending effect to the whole entablature. 
Above the architrave the frieze retires so far as to throw the 
centre of gravity of the entablature justly. over the centre of the 
shafts, allowing even for the adtlitional impension of the cornice, 
which projects considerably beyond the upper fascia of the archi- 
trave. This pleasing balance of the sentiments of impension and 
recession, which eviclently neutralize cacli other and produce a 
qpiiscious security, is the principal characteristic of the Ionic 
entablature, and gives it no remote resemblance to the Usual 
Ionic base already described. The inferior solemnity of this 
order rendered the idea of the Doric eymatiumj as we have 
exj)lained it, inappropriate. Accox*dingly, the whole importance 
of the cornice is centered in the broad projecting corona. This 
is a great advantage in the pedimental fironts of the building, for 
the whole of the horizontal may be continued in the slanting cor- 
nices without any such inconsistency as we have detected in the 
ordinary form of Doric pediment. 

The remaining elements of an' Ionic temple are too little dif- 
ferent in character from the Doric to demand much' detailed 
attention here. Doors are surrounded by mouldings expixissivo 
of the power of the jambs and lintel, to resist the mural pressure; 
a very simple, but most ingenious , frame-work gives conscious 
security to windows ; and various isolated developments of the 
idea of Greek architecture Occur where exceptional edifices offer 
occasion for them ; as in the caryatid^ of tke Pandrosiumj that 
express the facili^ wherewith they ftariy their burden, by an 
inclination of one knee, which throws the entire weight upon the 
leg that retains its perpWdici^lar position. ; • 

There is one feature of the lotuc, which is quitd absent in the 
Doric style* It is the empjiqyni^islrpf as 4 Jweans of 

expressing the leadihg ieitraglent- Tkas whfch b<^ 

supposed to suffer f^m 

it with ea^,by rosjss l p(!m- 

derqus Corbic& of the,Pandi^ aki in; tkorjirtam portions of 

ddor-jambs. \A ork|ifnent fa . the 
broad band of foliage MOw the df the Er^^eidn. 

voj.. No.xsiV* 2 4 
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Raskin’s Seven Lamps of Avehitecture* 

The system of carving which was adopted in the Ionic sup- 
porting-mouldings, served not only to bring out the essential 
form, but also to declare their competence (on the principle of 
the Doric groove) by a voluntary sacrifice of power,* 

It is from BO more thsiii a.b0ut half-a-dozen good examples — 
and some of these ate much dilapidated or quite exceptional — 
that all our cohclumons concerning the Ionic style arc to bo 
drawn. A careful consideration of these examples is sufficient, 
however, to enable us to take a middle position between Kuglcr’s 
excessive admiration and Mr. Ruskin’s excessive contempt for 
this style, ; Whatever tnay have been the impression produced 
upon the ancient Greeks by the Ionic capital, it possesses for us 
moderns an amount of obscurity which constitutes an almost 
fatal objection to its extensive use in what ought to be the most 

n ular of the fine arts. All the leading forms of the , Doric 
er are simple and to be generally felt^ if not to be generally 
undei*stood. It has its obscurities ; but these are not conspicuous 
enough to stand in the way of the total effect. _ 

Kugler has well remarked, that the Corinthian capital js an 
easy deduction from the decorated capital of the Erectheion. If 
the Corinthian style deserves to be ranked as one of the stylos of 
Greek iirchitecture, its claim to that honour results from its 
Imving adopted, more fully tliah the Ionic, the principle of orna- 
mentation as an expression of facility of power. It is important 
to remark, that the only available examples of the order, of a 
good Greek date, consist not of original temples, but of secular 
monuments, devoted to the commemoration of victories in games, 
or to utilitarian purposes. The Corinthian style first became a 
distinct order of Temple architecture under the Romans, wlio, 
of all the elements of beauty in the Greek art,, seem to have un- 
derstood and heartily adopted only the one which Js alone charge- 
able with a tendency to meretriciousness. 

Had the Roman architects, and the Gi*eek architects working 
under Roman masters, been contented with this showy daughter 
of their adoption, they t\rould not have been obnoxious to the 
ridicule which is deserved ^by all who meddle with things they 
do not understdEhd. But they must not only imitate the deceased 
Doric and lon.ic^ arcbiteetqtes, they add, Wter/ and im- 
prove” With liuheardi^, stupidity, Tahf the best instance of 
Rolnah Doric^’ wh^l remains te Us, the Theatro of Marcellas, 
The . shaft is provided with a butej ahd^ iu Urdor to simplify 
Doric siinpltciiy, the idl^importent flnthiga ate oteitted ; instead 
^ 

* « Tlim aiie cf b«iirl»g yireight, as 

the ovoid aad heavy in chai*- 

acter, to,th4lh, 

such di^ in thbiKaM/’^OwiiT. 
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of tJie groove there is an astragali the <jnirk of the ovolo is 
omitted, and the simpler section of a circle is substituted for the 
parabola ; the abacus is crowned with a moan little supporting 
moulding, by way of relieving the monotony of the dead s(pare 
mass ; the architrave is a thin strip, and is overhung by a frieze 
out of all profjortion, l>earihg lanky triglyphs, terminated by tri- 
angular giittm j below the weak corona there are a row of lOnic 
dentils, &c. Among other pleasantries of Roman architec- 
ture, we have columns, with their bases, perched upon high pe- 
destals ; antin reduced to harmony with the columns by the 
adoption ot all their forms ; jiuUd friezes (the IncantaJa), arches 
springing from slices of entablature ; and a great deal more of the 
like, most of which was very religiously adopted by the archi- 
tects of the Reriamufice. 

The general character Of true Greek architecture is now so 
well understood, and its infinite superiority to all Roman and 
Itomanizing imitations is so widely acknowledged, that there is 
m> reason to fear lest the architects of the present day should 
commit blunders of this gross kind ; but they are constantly fall- 
ing into errors scarcely less fatal to the total result of their 
works. The Coinic Muse, from her niche in the front of Co- 
vont (rarclcn Tlieatre, laughs at the inappropriateness of its 
Doric portico ; and the omission of one or two of the refined 

iiTcgitlaritios” of the Greek art is the omission of half the glory 
that ought to have sent its subtle beams from the still noble 
fafade of the New British Museum# 

Our readers will expect us to say something more than we 
have yet said concerning the work, the title of which stands at 
tho bead of this Article. As is often the case with greatly use- 
ful books, Mr. Ruskin’s Seven Damps of Archifecturo” bears^ 
at the first glance, an unpractical character. His criticism^ for 
the most part, like Wordswdrth’s poetry, must create the taste 
by which it is to be appreciated and adopted. Yet the brilliant 
manner by which tho present and otl^er wO^ks of the same .Writer 
arc adorned, have placed &em at once among the books that 
must be read. This ft a misfortauia j| for tb admire rhetoric 
and heartily and practi^&Ify to kdb^ the views 
them, are two. very requiring two ^r^ry diflfeient 

orders of ^readers. We WbuS "father ve- 
rities of such pix^fuhdity and It 

would protect, them from 46^ 

greatly recomincnd them to for trilth % 

Seven; 
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Buskin’s Semi iMmps of Avehiketure* 


by a man of science like Mr. Buskin, even Irvero its attainment 
not at the sacrifice of ^pace and of permanont utility. Thein^" 
are many- passages wbieii, if wo had found them in a pulpit ox- 
hortatioti fdi* a mut^ude, would have impressed us as 

scarcely inferior to the mS^ghificent strains of J er^y T^Ior ; 
in fact, with the first reading of them wc Were channed. The 
book> hoWev^rJ" requires more than a first reading; it is a scien- 
tific work, and requires careful study ; and ought, therefore, to 
have been. written throughout in a scientific manner: on the 
second and more studious reading, much that had so delighted 
us at first, already began to look like fitm writing.”* Concern- 
ing the far hiore important question of the views broached in 
Mr.Buskirfs volume, W'e think that we may.safely .pronounce them 
to constitute the most significant piece of criticism which has 
appeared in the English language for very many years. The 
inaispcnSable connexion and Coincidence of the highest moral 
activity with the activity of art, has never before been nearly so 
distinctly or impi*essivcly declared ; and yet this is the one tru^i 
which is demanded for the i*egcneration of the arts. 

We are compelled, by pressure for space, to take the shortest 
method of giving our readers a notion of the general cliaractei 
of Mi% Buskin’s criticism. We select tlie following passage, on 
account of its interest in connexion with the fnnclamentm and 
now much agitated question of the relationships of art with 
religion. 


** But farther, was, it necessary to tl>e cariying out of the^Mosaical 
System that there should be art or . splendour in the form or services 
of the tabernacle or temple? Was it necessaiy to the perfection of 
any one of their typical offices, that there should be' that hanging of 
blue and pnrpic and scarlet? — thdi^ taclies of brass and sockets of 
silver ?— that working in cedar, and overlaying with gold ? One thing 
at least Is evident ; there was a deep and awful danger in it ; a danger 
that thd God whom they so worshipped 'might bo associated in the 
minds of the serfs of Egypt^ with the gods to whom they had seen 
similar gifts ofiered, <and similar honours phid. The probability in 
onriimesof fellowship WMhHhe feelings of tbo idolatrous Romanist 
is absolutely as notbiiag, compared with ibe danger to the Israelite of 
a sympathy with the fdplatrons Egyptian ; po Sj^uktiye, no unproved 
' danger? but proved fatally by their fiiU, during a month’s abati^n- 
. ment to thdr owti, wm;.a iaU b^tb the yet 

-i^ked by such o&iings to their idol, nif m the close 

perpethal? anclof 4fee mos^ one^i^ 

^hGdd.made --- 
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olj^'octof every iDsiiiuted law of that Theocracy) of every judgment 
sent forth in its vindication, was to mark to hw people, Iiis liatred 
of idolatry ; a hatred written under their advancing steps, in tlie blood 
of the CfHnaanite, and more sternly still in the darkness of their own 
desolation, when the children said sucklings swooned in the streets 
of Jcrusalein, and the lion tracked his prey in the dust of Samaria. 
Yet against this mortal dani^r, provision was not made in one way 
(to man's thoughts, the sim{nest, the most motural, the most effective) 
by withdrawing from the worship of tfie Divine Being whatever could 
delight the sense^ or shape the imagination, or limit the idea of Deity 
to place. This oue way God refused, demanding for himself such 
honours, and accepting for him^^olf such local dwelling as had been 
pai<l and dedicated to idol godfshy heathen worshipperb $ — and for wliat 
reason? Was the glory of the tabernacle necessary to set forth or 
image his own gloiy to the minds of his people? What ! purple or 
scarlet necessary to the people who had seen the great river of Egypt 
run scarlet to the sea under ins condemnation? What ! golden himp 
and cherub necessary, ^Yllcn they had soon the silver waves of iho 
11 <m 1 Sea clasp in their orched hollows the corpses of the horse and 
liis rider? Nay; not so. There was but one reason, and that an 
eternal one : that as the covenant which ho made with men was ac- 
companied with some external sign of its continuance and his remem- 
brance of it, so tim ai*ccptanee of that cox euani might be marked and 
signified by men, in some external sign of their love and obedience, 
and surrender of themselves and theirs to his will ; and their grati- 
tude to him, and continual ivmombrancc of him, miglit baxe at once 
their expression and their enduring testimony in the presentation to 
him, not only of the firstlings of the herd and fold; not only of the 
fi Lilts of the earth and the tithe of time, but of all treasures of xvisdoni 
aiKl beauty: of the thought that invents, and line hand that laboin*s; 
of xxcalth or wood, and weight of stone; of the sti’ength of iron, and 
of (he light of gold.” 

Kvery Olio must be alive to the justice of Mr. Raskin’s cen- 
sure of the modern system of domestic decoration. Ilis com- 
ments upon railway arclutecture are perhaps more amusing than 
just. 

Ilencc, tlien, a general laxv of ««ngWar importance in the present 
day, a law of simplo common sense— not to decorate things behmgiiig 
to pui^scs of active and 4>ccupied life* Wlierevcr you can ressty then 
decorate; where rest is forbidden, so is beauty. You imist not mix 
ornament with business, any more fhan you mix pluyi work fit'st 
and thou rest, wbrk and then but do aot use noidou 
simre%nor bind Mgers in onamei. not udilr sedlpit^ 
iiails, nour put bas^reltofe on miUstonds. Wbat 1 it will are 

we in Um habit of deiag sb I eb|. always aiid eterywbere* 

]no<«t familiar position w QreA mopldmjpt in days on shop- 
fronts. Th^ is net 0 nor shelfy nor eoanfer, fp ah 

the streets or atl ohr eitted} bos not npon il oriiamente which 
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were Invented to adorn temples, and beautify king's palaces. There 
18 not the smallest advantage In tliem w)lere they are. Absolutely 
valueless — utterly without the power of giving pleasure— they only 
satiate the eye and vulgarize thoir own forms, mmy of these are in 
themselves good copies of line things, which things We shall never in 
consequence enjoy any more. Many a gracefal bracket or pretty 
beading thei^ is In wood over a grocer’s, a cheesemonger’s, and a ho- 
Sterns (Sop, How is it that tradesmen cannot understand tibal; custom 
is to be had only by selling good tea, and cheese, and cloth, and that 
people come to them for their honesty, and their readiness, and thoir 
right wares, and not because they Jmvc Greek cornices over their 
windows, or their names in large ^It letters over their house-fronts ? 
How pleasurable it would be to have tlie powder of going through 
London, pulling down those brackets and friezes and large iiames, 
restoring to the tradesmen the capitals Sbhey spent in architecture, and 
putting them on honest equal terras, each with his name in black let- 
ters over his door, not Shouted down the street from the upper stories, 
‘and each witli a plain wooden sliop-cascmcnt with small panes in it, 
that people would not think of hreakmg in order to he sent to prison ! 
How much better for them would it be, how much happier, how much 
wiser, to put their trnst upon their own truth and industry, and not 
on the idiocy of tiioir customei*8. It is curious, and says little ibr our 
national probity, on the one hand, or prudence on the other, to see 
the whole system of our street decoration based on tho idea that 
peojile must bo baited to a shop as moths to a Candle. * ^ * Anotlicr 
of the strange and evil tendencies of the present day is to the decoration 
of the railway stations. Now, if there be any place in the world in, 
W'hich people are deprived of that portion of temper ami discretion 
which are necessary to the contemplation of beauty, it i^ tlierc. It 
is the very temple of discomfort, and the only charity the builder (*an 
extoud to us is to shew plainly as may be, how soonest to Ohcape 
from it. The whole system of railroad travelling is addressed to* 
people who, being in a hurry, are for the time being ini'^erablc. No 
one would travel in that maimer who could help it — who had time 
to go leisurely over hills and between hedges, instead of through tun- 
nels and between banks ; at least those who would, have no sense of 
beauty sp acute as tha^ we need consult it at the station. Tho rail- 
road is, in fill its relations, sv matter of earnest business, to be got 
through as soon as possible. It transmutes a man from a traveller 
intp a living parcel. For the time he has parted with the noblest 
charactqristioa of humanity, for tlie sake of h planetary power of loco- 
motion. Do not ask him to admire anytliing, you might as well ask 
the wind. Carry him safely, dismiss him soon ; he will thank you for 
styihing else. All attempts to please him in any other way are mere 
mookery and insult to the things by which yon phdeavour (otlo so. 
ThiS^e never was more Vagrant nor impertinent fo^ly than the smallest 
j^rtion of ornament in anything conoomed with railroads, or near 
Keep them' out of the w^y^ tako them through the ugliest^ 
counhy ybtt can find, confess tbeip the misemble things (hey are, and 
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spend nothing upon them but for ^feiy and speed. Give large sala- 
ri^ to efficient semnts> large prices to good manulhcturcrs* large 
wag^s to^ablc wQric;^en. Let the iroji be toughs the brickwork solid, and 
t]|e carriaj^es strong. The time i$ peVhaps hot whcn/diesc 

just treasures will not be easily met ; and to increase expense in any 
other direction is madness*. ^Better bury gold in the embapibnonts 
thiaiK put it in ornaments in the stations. Will a single traveller be 
willing to pay an increased fare on the South Western, because the 
columns of the terminus uro covered with patterns from Nineveh ? 
he will ottl^ care the less for the Hinevite ivories in the British Mut* 
seum 5— ror on tlie North Western, l^cOuse there ai-e old l?nglish look- 
ing spahdrels to the roof of the station at Crewe ? he will only have less 
pleasure in tliciy prototype^ at Crewe House. Kailroad architecture 
has, or would have, a dignity of its own, if it were only left lo its work. 
You would not put rings on finger, of a synith at his anvil.*^ 

* ' N 

We cannot pretend to do fall justice to tins remarkable book. 
Its very fiiult, however, of unscientific style, must give it that 
kind and extent of circulation which will render any general 
account of the work by us unnecessary, 

E'rora the series of works upon which it appeal’s that Mr. Bus- 
kin is now engaged, we cim scarcely hope too much for Art. "VVe 
could wish, however, that the title of his foHhcoming Essov had 
been one of move immediate practical promise than “ The Stones 
of Venice.” At a time when miles of iiew streets are being 
annually added to the English metropolis and to our great pro- 
vincial cities, “ The Bricks of Imndon” would have been a more 
attractive title. All architectures, hitherto, except the “ Eliza- 
bethan,” have assumed a stone material, and the consequence is 
that house-builders are induced to imitate stotio in miserable 
plaster, instead of dealing boldly and honestly with the humble 
baked clay which is the substructure of all their cheap finerj’. 
That bricks are not insusceptible of a peculiar and characteristic 
architectural treatment has been proved in the “ Elizabethan 
style.*' This style, ,ho\irever^ ia only very partially, fitted for 
modem u?e. . Bchiokel ofBeflin has tried ii^^rit at a'now 
architecture, ibut he has failM for «wan> or a sufficient hold. - 
aWndonmeht of .the princmies of sjbdhe ^structiotf. Mr/Buskin 
might.cQt^r a Y#thei}wt ngd^ bur citi^ by jewing 'us what 
are the essefltiaraod itecuKar. a^i^cal- capaliiltti^'bf' brick W 
cMteetsre* 
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Popfi Joan. 


Aut. UI. — 1. Eacme CriUco degli Atti e VooumenH rehtivi aUa 

Famla deUa Papesta Giomnna. Di A. Biaxchi>G(OViki. 

Milano, 1845. 1 vol. 12ino, pp. 250. 

2. A Criiieal Exatnimtion.oftlie Facta and Doeummta rekdive to 

the Fabk of Pope Joan. 

• Signor BiANonr-GiOviia has placed, in the ahovc quoted 
title-page of his very carious and able little work, a word which 
possibly might have with propriety apjjeared on its colophon, but 
which certainly has no business to occupy the position it doe.s. 
The crier of a court of justice does not call on the trial of 
“ Itichard Roe, of felony,” &c. The “ guilty” or “ not 
guilty” is to be the result of the trial. And tlie “ critical exa- 
mination” of Signor Bianchi*Giovini is instituted by him ex- 
pressly to investigate whether the strange accounts of a female 
Pope, found in the medieval historians, bo or be not fahulom.” 
The foregone conclusion therefore involved in terming the whole 
matter a fable” in the title-page should have been avoided. 
The author, it may be replied, had of course concluded his onii 
investigations, ana made up his mind on the question at issue, 
before he sat down to write his book. But he should have con- 
ducted scrupulously the mind of the reader along the path which 
his own had followed, without shomng him beforehand the con- 
clusion he was about to arrive at. This should have been so 
managed with as much care ns a novel writer uses to prevent 
his reader from penetrating too soon the secret of the denouement 
on which his interest depends. Por as this concealment is essen- 
tial to the amusement of the novel-reader, so would the analo- 
gous reserve which wo have been recommending have been use- 
ful in imparting to the historical student the fnH appreciation of 
the most important part of the instruction this curious examina- 
tion is calculated to afford. 

What this lesson is |n our opinion, we will point jut presently. 
For the moment, we will endeavour to do by our reader as wo 
have said our author ought to have done by his. We will cn- 
deavpur to lay tho case unprojndged before him, and leave him 
to form his own conclusions as he goes. The only ibrther pro- 
fntory remark we shall make Is, tlmt tho readcar may truly look 
on the question under examination as still undaealed, notwith- 
s^ding the conclusion to whidh our author has come, lias been 
disedosed to him . For if Signor Biaitehlndiloviui deems the story 
4fcf tl»e Popess to be a feble, such wen as Lenfant, Span helm, and 
in a groat degree, Basnage, believed it to be true history. 

Vfi will now relate, as snoeineily as may be, rho History of 
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Pope Joan, a8 found in "many historians of the Middle Ages. 
Some variations may be observod in many of these writers, it is 
frue^ We will not, however, trouble the reader with these im- 
tnaterial discrepancies, but will give the stoiyas told in the main 
by most of them* 

w^ Pepe Leo the Fourth died in the year 855 ; and Benedict 
the Third stands in the catalogue or pwes as his successor. 
Sut between these two, the throne of St. Peter was occupied for 
^ore than two years by, a woman/* She does not appear in the 
list of popes, because H was wished by the Church and its his- 
torians to throw the veil of oblivion over so great a sacrilege and 
scandal. . The fact, however, was, that on the <leath of Leo the 
Fourth, the clergy and people of Borne met to elect his successor, 
wheYi their choice fell on a youiig priest, a strangerrin Home, who 
during Jfche period of his stay there had acquired an immense re- 
putation for learning and virtue, and who became Pope, with the 
title of John the Kightli, This supposed priest was, however, 
in reality a female ; and lier previous history was as fbllo^Ys : — 
An English missionary priest w^as travelling in Saxony with liis^ 
wife, who at Ingolheim was brought to bed, and gave birtli to a 
daughter. The missionaiy, with his family tlms ‘increased, tra- 
velled onwards on his vocation | and after a wliile, established 
himself permanently at Fulda. . There he found time, amid the 
occupations occasioned by his newly-formed congregation, to be- 
stow much care and labour: on the education of his daughter. 
She rewarded his pains by the most remarkable progress in ail the 
learning of that day. Nor ivas she less richly endowed in per- 
son than in intellect ; and at twelve years old, she was a prodigy 
of beauty and of learning; 

At this early age, a mopk of tlie convent at Fulda having 
chanced to become acquainted with her, fell violently in love 
with her. The beautiful Oiovanna^ was, it would seem, less re- 
markable for Virtue and pritd^ce than for othie^r high qualities ; 
for she appears to have made little or no difficulty in I'eturnuig 
the monVs jpassim^/ A’ mdty commerge commenced between 
them, and was for a yrhue , carried ott%y stealth.bensfathjicr 
fathers loof. 1*110 meeting^ bqwever, ■yrinch they were thus able 
to contriv^AveifC tbo/eW ^^;^;betweep, too 

great ri4ife to Safefy the |ov^ ■ Jn order therefore to be wholly 

iytd that 

4ume niikje jtfesirc 

of the- Abbot- Was put 

' the 
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Pop€ Joan, 

liad assumed, and so cautious were tlie lovers in their conduct, 
that during her stay in the convent no suspicion vw ever raised 
of the real state of the case. 

However, be the cause what it might, they soon became tired 
of their convent life^ and concerted a plan of flight* They got 
safe out of the monastery, changed their conventual dresses for 
lay costuiiics, and thus escaped to England, of which country the 
monk also was a native.;. Having tarried there awhile, thoy 

f assed thence into France ; from France into Italy, and from 
taly to Greece. During all these wanderings, they halted 
whei'ever they found learned men and learning. Thus gathering 
erudition from all the most celebrated seats of learning in Europe, 
tliey became piofoundly versed in all the science of their age. 
In Greece, they fixed their quarters . At Athens, that being the 
best residence for the purpose 4)f Studying the Grecian language. 
There, however, the wanderings ^ the lover monk were brought 
to a conclusion ; for he was seized with a sudden malady, which 
at the end of a few days caused his death. 

Giovanna thus left alone, determined on quitting Greece and 
returning to Italjr. She started accordingly, still dressed as 
ever in male attire, and arrived safely at liome. There the 
I’cputation of her leai’ning, and the fame of -her virtue — for she 
now led a most exemplary life — were soon spread over the whole 
city. She immediately commenced a course of public let'.tures, 
and disputations after the manner of that day, which instantly 
attracted an immense crowd of hearers. All the students in 
Koine flocked to her school, and even the most celebrated pro- 
lessors were seen, on the benches. At the same time, her exem- 
plary piety won as much admiration as her matchless learning. 

. At this conjuncture Leo the Fourth died, and the people and 
the clergy forthwith assembled to choose his successor. On 
whom could their choice more worthily fail than on this 
stranger^ with whose varied exceUenCies all Rome was ringing? 
There w’as, as contemporary historians assure us, no lack of men 
remarkable for their virtue, wisdom, and learning at Rome in 
those days. So pre-eminent, however, was the paerit of Gio- 
vanna above all others, that she wa$ tmanimousljf-^ibosen Pope, 
and enthroned as John the Eighth. In l^er newrpqsition Gio- 
vanna attracted no loss adihiration and prai^ from men, than 
she had previpudy done /in h^r n>o^ humble . The 

weidity cao^/of goyernment wore feme by snvpvmng^ 

wdsdjm-and judgm^t. It was hot long, before she 

same sin that had befoaco ensnajfod he^i v*An old his- 
torian, aitiibuies this fall to her, 

non aveva M ” . Jibw-^ 

ever this might be, Giovanna of her 
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sliding was^ ere long, a Pope in the family way ! Some of the 
chroniclers relate, that while in this condition she, on one occa- 
sion, undertook to exorcise a person possessed of an evil spirit ; 
and that on her demanding of tire devil when he wouW go out 
from the possessed person’s body, the evil one replied ija the fol- 
lowing verses : — ^ 

. . Papa pater patrum p^^plse^ pandito partum | 

Et 'tibi tunc'^ain, quarido de corpqre cedab.” j 

That is to SUV,— Oh, Pope, thou father of the fathers, declare 
the time of the Popess’s parturition, and 1 will then tell you 
when I will “go out from this body.*- 

No suspicion was, however, raised in the minds of the by- 
standers by this sally oif tlm Wl fiend. They thought that if it 
meant anything more titan mere devilish impudence, it signified 
that the devil refused ever to yield, ^nd so Giovanna approached 
the critical period without any anspicion of the truth being yet 
awakened. At len^h it came to the time of the Kogation days, 
a period of much solemn processioning in iiome. And it came to 
pass, that the Pope, not aware how hear she was to her time, and 
mnwilling to appear remiss in her religions duties, left the church 
of the Vatican, at the head of all her clergy, to walk in proces- 
sion to the Lateran. The solemn pageant proceeded with all 
due ceremony and decorum, till it arrived at tnat spot in its road 
which lies between the church of St. Clement and the Coliseum. 
When suddenly .seized with the pains of labour, there in the open 
street, amid all the astounded cardinals and clergy, to the con- 
fusion of herself, to tlie horror of all the assembled multitude, 
and the sad disgrace of the entire Church, the infallible head 
thereof gave Kirth to a child 1 * The circunistances, however, of 
such an accoucliement w^e fatal to both mother and child. As 
a mark of . the horror felt by the Churdi for so dreadful a sac- 
rilege, it was determined that the Pontiff in procession should 
never again pass by that desecrated ^ot. A statue was raised 
there to perpetuate tlm of the, and a ceremony, 

minutely dcf^ribed by succos^vsa hfatoptois, was ordained to be 
observed at the consecration bf 0 future Popes, for the purpose 
of preventing the possibHity ^ of a siiPEular acwdal. 

Theodote of Hiem, who lived Jemg -at Jlome in the p^ition of 
secretai^ to two Popes, testii|^,tiO>'ti^ ^ of the 

feniale Pope.. us of 

the portrait of its of 

Leo the Fourth va»4 ;S^i^dict |he of 

Suolf is 'reiated and 

hbided down duijnsr a' hioGadred veaeOra Isv more than 
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two Imiulred writers, among whom are to be fouiirl popes, cardi- 
nals, bishops, theologians, inqnisitoi*s, priests, friars, laymen, his« 
torians, moralists, orthodox catholics, and heretics. Is it pos- 
sible,’" asks Si^ior Bianchi-Giovhii, **^fbr a tradition to be better 
supported V The nature of the subject, too, is such as to exclude 
ciibctually, we would think, all possibility of mistake or falsifica- 
tion. The main facts of the stoiy took place in a spot then the 
very centre of the civilh^ed world— in a city which was not, as 
most other cities at that day were, isolated in a great degree from 
the rest of Europe, but which w^as in constant relation with all 
Christendom. The catastrophe is represented to have happened 
under the eyes of a vast multitude, including all the most in- 
structed and pen-handling men in liome. The principal per- 
sonage of the extraordinary scene, too, was that one of all the 
Imman beings in the world most cettain of being minutely and 
carefully chi'onicled. Of interest to all Europe, the Pope was 
especially interesting to that class who alone wore capable of 
recording facts, and who were in the habit of registering all such 
as appeared to them important. Any mistake or falsification 
respecting such an event, happening under such a combination, 
of circumstances, does most assuredly appear impossible. 

Many of the other tests usually adopted by critics in deter- 
mining the ^alue of historical cvulence will, if applied to the 
narration in question, still farther tend to the conviction, that, 
liowever strange it may appear that such a story should be true, 
it would be far stranger, nay incredible, that it should bo false. 
In the first place, what would be the natural bias of those who 
have recorded the facts? Can we discover any motive which 
might have led them to invent such a story? The contrary is 
most palpably and notoriously the case. The chroniclers who 
have recorded and porpetnatod this story were telling that which 
all their prejudices, interests, feeling^i, and desires would have 
naturally led them to wish suppressed, hidden, and forgotten for 
ever. They were putting arms into the hands of their enemies. 
It is most evident tnatthey wrote such things only because they 
deemed them too true and too well known to be suppressed. 

Again, is it a story likely to have been invented as falling in 
witEany popular delitridWw superstition^ or hope or fear, of that 
day? ifave we othor Instances of rimilar fictions? Were any 
of the circumstances of those times calculated to generate such 
an invention in the ini^nation? Nothing of the sort. No- 
thing can appear more improbable tlian the first conception of 
such a fable. Indeed, it may be thought that tlie first inventor 
nfid publisher of such a scandalous sfoty, supposing it to be m 
inveutioi!i would have been in imminent danger from the indigo 
nation o^bis eccle^gstical superiors, and of the Church in generah 
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Then, again, consider the circumstantial minuteness of tl\e 
naiTation, Even supposing that in some inconceivable man- 
ner a strange unfounded idea had been generated, that a 
^female had ouco upon a time occupied the chair of St. Peter, 
would not the most credulous chronicler, or the most audacious 
fabler, havo contented himself with recording or inventing tliat 
ono naked circumstance? Do we not invariably find that 
the fables, which have had their origin amid the darkness of ante- 
historical times, and have foisted themselves, amid truths and 
half trutijs, into the page of history, are mere vaguo statements 
of isolated facts, tho skeletons of a story rather than the true 
body of ono clothed with its flesh and blood of circumstance, aiul 
due sequence of antecedent and result ? Is it to be supfiosed, 
that if the story had been absolutely void of foundation we should 
ha\c had recorded the bu*th and parentage of the false Popcss — 
a complete and intelligible account of all her previous ad\en- 
tures— an entire and consistent biography in sliort ^ — a biogra 
aphy, too, in w'hich all tho facts are consistent not only with 
tlieuisclves but with tho history and condition of the times when 
they arc supposed to have taken place. And, truly, the story of 
^Oiovanna is nothing less than all this. The married Komani&t 
English missionary travelling in Saxony, learned in the learning 
of those times — tho immoral and unprincipled, yet studious and 
learning-loving lover monk — tho thronging lioinan scholars, 
eager after the teaching of the newly arrived stranger doctor 
from foreign countries, arc all dramatis pcrsoncc” true to the 
history of the period, genuine excerpts from the real world of 
that day* Then the itinerant pursuit of erudition, and of the 
fame thereofj tho suddenly acquired reputation, &c., are all in 
true keeping. Can wo refuse to admit all those facts to be strong 
presumptions In favour of the story ? Must we not confess that 
many of the usual and well-known characteristics of fabulous 
narration are wanting here? * 

Does it appear credible, we ask, that such a story, so related, 
and so long received by those who had m^st interest to reject it, 
should be absolutely and entirely felse? Does it not seem im- 
possible? Yet, in one word, such is the case* Pew of those 
who have ever examined the qweition will, at the presenWlay, 
we believe, be inclined to impugn our assertion, if we pronounce 
unhesitatindj the entire story to be a pure and uumixed fabri- 
cation ! This is the curiority of ihh thing ; and hemn Uea the 
instruction to be drawn^from thp sto^, and from Signor Bianchi- 
Giovinih very inv^tkation of it 
Before, liowevW, poiutfig out ipcare sp^ially tho lessons it 
affords, and the ruleait illusirat^ in ^ai science which teaches 
the weighing and due eslimatihn df lustoricai Evidence, it will not 
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be nnintrresfin^ to sketch very briefly the rise and progress of 
the trachtioii, as wo find it recorded in the pages of a long series 
of eliroiiiolors. ^ 

llio fii’st writer, in point of date, who mentions the Popess, is 
Marianns Scotus, who was born in 1028, became a monk in 
1052, Went from Scotland to Germany in 1058, remained several 
years in the monastery of Fulda, wrote an Universal Glironicic, 
which comes dowh to 1083, and died at Mayenco in 1086. In 
tliis monk’s Chronicle it stands written : — Leo the Pope died on 
file 1st of August. To him succeeded John, who was a woman, 
and sat for two years, fl\'e months, and four days.” And this is 
all. Not a word of her parents, her loves, her peregrinations, or 
the circumstances of her death. It appears, therefore, that this 
strange history did not rise perfect from the brain of its inventor, 
like Minerva from that of Jo^e, but that it was, as we shall fur- 
ther see presently, tlie produce of a long and gradual growth, 
and due to the genius of a lengthy series of inventive historians. 
There is another important remark, however, to be made, before 
duitting Mariimiis, on u circumstance which meets us thus at < 
the outset of our path, and which continually recurs during its 
whole course. It is the gross and disgraceful dishonesty and il]^ 
faith of writers on both sides, as soon as Church intere«‘ts and 
})olemical feelings are involved in the matter, and the odium theo- 
logicum is aroused. Old Marianus lived iji days which were not 
controversial, and he, no doubt, tells the matter as he lioardjt. 
But it So happens that the editor of his Chroiiicle, when it was 
printed for tno first time at BSle, in 1553, was John Uorold, a 
Calvinist. Conaefmeritfi/j in printing the above passage respect- 
ing thb she Pope, ne quietly leaves out the w'ords “ ^U awrifttry^ 
which stand in the MS., and thus alters the old monk’s hear&Uy 
tb a direct and positive assertion. 

Pass we on, however, to the bujilders on this pi*omisirtg foun- 
dation. 

Leaving on one side one or two authors, who mei’cly mciition 
the feet that a femaletPope was said to have succeeileci Leo IV., 
and a few of whom it is doubtful whether they speak of heir at 
all, we come to an anonymous unedited Chronicle in the library 
of St. Paul, at Lelpsic, which comes do\Wi to 12fil. The writer 
of this, the year 900, after saying that Sergius III, Atas, 
for his vices, by some considered a pseu<&Pope^ gb^on thus : — 

There was another false Pope, the name alid date of whom 
are unknown ; since she was a womaol^ SS the Itoinans confess, 
of great beauty and of great leairvfinijb bdt #ho always conenated 
her sex under a male costume, till ISected Popb« She 

became vrith clfild in. her papacy^ and the deitfen, in a ocusistory, 
made the feet known to ail, by <fryifig ofit to ibe Pope, ^ Pbpa 
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pater patrmn Pupi’^scs pandito parturn*^ ” Here we have the f<ict 
ol‘ her be'^ring a child, aiid the circumstances of her beauty atul 
liMriiing, in addition to the more naked notice of the earlier writer. 

As we come down the stream of time, liowover, but a few years 
further, we come to an author who appears to have contributed 
a handsome addition to our fabric. This is Martinus Polaccu**, 
who was a fuar-pouitentiary of Fopc Nicholas III., archbishop 
of Cosonza, and author of a Chronicle of the Popes and Emperors, 
which comes down to 1277. He writes as follows: — 

“ After this Leo sat John of England, by nation of Maycncc, by 
some writers said to be Benedict 111. He sat two years, five 
and four days : and the Pontificate was vacant a month. Ho died 
at Romo. It is said that this Pope was a woman, and that having 
been taken in her youth to Athens, iu male attire, by one who was 
her lo\er, she acquired such proficiency in \arious sciences that her 
c‘<|ual was not to be found. And having afterwards come to Rome 
to teach the Trivinm,* she had among her hcarcis many very learned 
men, and ha\ing gained for heisclf iu that city a great reputation for 
purity of lito and learning, was unanimously elected Pope. But in her 
papacy she became with child by one of lier servants ; and being 
ignorant of the time when the birth should be, hbe was overtaken by 
the pains of childbirth as she was going from the church of St. Peter 
to that of the Lateran, and ga^e birth to a child between the Coliseum 
«ind tlie cliurcli of St. Clement. It is said that she was buried there. 
And as our lord the Pope does not pass by that road, it is thought by 
some that he avoids it fiom detestation of that e\ent* She is not 
placed in the Catalogue of Holy Pontiffs, both because of her Sox and 
because of the atrocity of the circumstances.” 

Such is the narration of the worthy Archbishop of Cosenza, 
who, as a sometime resident at Home, ought to have had ample 
means of inquiring into the foundation and authenticity of the 
tradition. It will be observed that many fresh particularities 
are here met with for the £rst*tinie, tliough the lady^s biography 
is not yet complete. In later days, when the question of Pope&s 
or no Popess became a debated matter between Romanists and 
Protestants, and a common tilting ground for polemical chain-* 
pions of either faith, and every c^cuinstance of the story was 
contested, and each fragment of anihority sifted v^ith unsparing 
erudition, it was attempted to be shewn that the above passage 
was spuriously introduced into the work of lMtartJmis*?olac^s, 
Some manus^pte, it was tfhawn, do not contain It But as Signor 
liiauchi-Ojovim truly and oandW^ remarks^ this fact would 
prove nothing j for it h mst aa jakeljr that it stmuld been 
designedly omitted from those wm% have it not ai inserted in 
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those which contain it. Moreover, it is proved, tliat tiio copied 
of the nrclibisliop’b Chronicle, which ciroulated in Xt(dy shortly 
after his own time, couttriacd the passage in question, from the 
circumstance of Fra Tolonieo, a Domenicati of Lucca, hating 
remarked in a work of his tliat he had met with no author who 
spoke of the Popcss except Martinus, 

As we advance into the fourteenth century^ tbo number of 
writers who speak of Giovanna rabidly increase. The legend 
is evidently consolidating quickly into history. At all events, 
tlie belief that such a thing had happened is by that time evi- 
dently very general, thou^ still perhaps somewhat vague and 
unsettled. The tradition, still partially in the embryo state, is not 
yet fully incarnate in its consistent flesh and blood, body of cir- 
cumstances and life-like particulam The work, however, now 
goes rapidly on. 

Sk'gmed, the priest, who finished his “ Epitewnes” in 1306, 
contributes his quota of new matter, adding to what wo have 
already, that “ at Koine in a certain spot of the city is still 
shewn her statue in jwntifieal dress, together with the imaj^e of 
her child, cut in marble in a wall.” Thanks I good Siegfried ! 
“ the smallest contributions being thankfully received,” as truly 
they seem to Iwvo been by each successive compiler, the entire 
edifice will soon be completed. 

Amalric di Angier, Prior of tbo Augustins, who wrote in 
1 362, contributes the new circumstance, that Giovanna taught 
three yeai"? in Romo previous to her election. We are also in- 
debted to liim for originating the saegestion as to the high feed- 
ing being the primary cause of her backsliding. 

We have now arrived at the age of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 
Of die first, Signor Biaiichi-Giovini writes in words which we 
miote, as containing a curious notice of the estimation in which 
Petrarch is held at the present day among his countrymen, 
thus The ringer of Monna ‘Laura, whoso verses — tlio de- 
light of our fathers — are so wearisome to us, Francesca Pctrarca, 
writing about 1370,trepeat3 the story of Martinus Polaccus.” 
He says nothing, however, about the pregnancy, merely remark- 
ing that the sex was discovered afterwards. 

Not so the gentle Ser Giovanni da Cextaldo. The story was 
too good a one fw him to refirain from making the most of in 
his book of celebrated wmnen.” as elsewhere, our good 

Boccaccio shews himseif more fitted as well Ss mere inclia«3 to 
hold the pen of a novelist^ than that of Wt historian. And in 
tratb he wields the former so frankly as ilb dispose an historical 
mvmt%ator from tho nei'essity of e:!£aminiQg his account of tho 
in«^ y<em strictly. His account, is too lot^ aa well 

as heps ajpa there too highly colotuted to adapt ii for dtarion in 
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our pages^ We may remark^ however, that he U the first to 
assert that her original name was not known, but that some 
timught that it was Gilberta* 

Hermann Komer, a German Dotnenic^an^ author of a chro- 
nicle which comes down to 1485, speaks at length of the l^opess, 
and adds the new facts, that the line of jirocession adopted by 
the JPopes in passing from the Vatican to the Latcran, was 
changed by the <lecree of a Council ; and that a usage w’as thero 
after established to verify the sex of the Popes at tbo time of 
their election. 

Contetnpoiary with KSrner was the French poet Martin Franc, 
wdio speaks at length of Giovaiina in a poem in the form of a 
dialogue between a champion of women and an accuser of tliein. 
We will quote two or three stanzas as an interesting specinion 
of the poetry of that day, and of the feeling then prevalent anenl 
the Popcss. The verses aro, as may be supposeci, a part of tlie 
pleading of the woman-hater. 

“ Tu seals qu’elle soent taut des lettres 
Que pour son sens on la crea 
Papesse ct prestresse des prestres. 

O ! coinme bien estudia ! 

O grand loliangc si a ! 

Femme so dissimula boxnme, 

Et sa nature renia 

Poor devenir Pape de Rome. 

O benoist Dieu ! comme osa fenimo 
Vestir chasuble chanter messe ! 

O femme oultrageuse et infame ! 

Comment oust elle la hardiesse 
Do se faire Pape et PapesSe ? 

Comment endura Dieu, comment 
Cue femme ribaul& et prestresse 
Kust I’eglise m gouvernemontf^ 

The defender afterwards making the best bo can of so bud a 
case, concludes 

Or laissons lespechea, d&ans 
Qu'etla estait clergesse lettrfie, 

(^and devknt le pda souihgans 
De RomOeutrkHSQ^ etFentre. 

%tiQor te 

Staiikts ptdftne v 

Bien et s^netement « 

0m mUfyl 

Thus it weW writ- 
ings of ww i«Wfproa^?lmWe. 

voum iwxxxtVe V 
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But a poet’s authority must not pass for more than it is worth ; 
and no other writer speaks on tins subject 

In the middle of the fifteenth century Felix Ilammerlein, a 
canon of Oonstanco^ r<?lates at full length the story us it then 
stood, and adds, that the manner of her death was that she had 
chosen for herself for the remission of her sins. This alludes to 
a legend which seems to have been current at that perio<l — ^for 
it is mentioned at length by other writers of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century — ^that an angel appeared to J?opo Qiovauna, 
and proposed to her this choice ; cither to caiTy on and finish 
her papacy with glory, and be punished eternally, or to die dis- 
graced publicly as she did, and be pardoned. 

Nearly about the same time the English author of two centu- 
ries of Scriptores Majoris Britannim,” whom Signor Bianchi- 
Giovini styles Giovanni Balco di Suffolk,” writes at length of 
tlie female Pope, and pretty well completes the tale ; adding, 
moreover, that she ordained bishops, ])riests, deacons, and abbots, 
consecrated altars and churches, administered sacraments, and 
gave the monastic tonsure to the Emperor Lothaire. Thus our 
-countryman dohn Bayley may be deemed to have put the last 
stone to this most extraordinary edifice, which it has therefore 
taken htindred years to rear*, — tlmt being about tho space of 

time which elapsed from the date assigned to Giovanna to that 
oi* our couTitrymau John Bayley. 

But if tills worthy may be considered the last of the framers 
of the slorj^, with his name bemns a now phase in tho histol*y of 
the traditi(ui. llitheito we have had a succession of writers 
more or less credulous, more or less conscientious in examining 
the authorities for the facts they related, more or less scrupulous 
in eking out meagre iuformatmn with guesses, supposed proba- 
bilities or pure invention. But they cannot be supposed to have 
had any other motive for falsifying history than such as arose 
from such defects as these. They were mere chroniclers relating 
their stories witliout passion or bias. Henceforward this is no 
longer the case, Ou^ relators now are no longer chroniclers but 
controversialists ; no longer quiet annalists copying each other 
in peaceful succession, but polemical champions tilting at each 
other with all the hatred rival Church^? ahd avaifing them- 
selvea of every^ vantage ground which a subtle (juibble or an op- 
ponent’s oversight m^ht afford* ^ ^ 

The first do^ cast upon % the 

celebrated ^neas SilviM picColomtnji^whn Pope, with tho 

name of Pius the Second Iq ^ (ionfyp^ms^ymw he held with the 
T^iborite? of Bohemia in 1451, th^r spo&osman urged the his- 

P0{>« is^piied^ that im no ftiith or hut ^ 
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merely ignorance of fact ;-*-besides, tbat the stoiy was a doubtful 
one. 

The heretics bepn to avail themselves of the story as an ar- 
gument against their mighty enemy. Mother Church tlien, for 
the first time, finds the story of sufficient importance to bo wortli 
a denial. 

Now, worthy tTolm Bayley was first Bishop of Ossory; then 
became Protestant, retired into Germany, and there wrote his 
work. Hence his anxiety to make out — which he does in the 
shortest manner, by simply asserting the fact —that the false pop© 
huii cfeateJ tiJtopy &c , and thenceforward the literary history 
of the legend^ and its fortunes is the hi&tory of one long battle. 
It Is not our intention to inflict upon our readers a detailed ac- 
count of all the alternate successes and defeats in this long war, 
with the prowess of the successive champions, or even the 

names, weights, and colours of the writers.” ^^Smnma aeqm- 
mnr fasiufia 

After one or two Romanist skirmishers, who appear not to 
have excited much attention, the French Jesuit, Richcomc, pul^ 
lished, fiist in Latin, then in Fi'eiich, under the name of 
‘^Klorimond Raymond, Councillor of the Parliament of Bour- 
dean\,” a \t)luine of considerablo power and acuteness of argu-* 
against Bayley and his predecessors. This was published 
in 15b7, and scorns to have been rather a stunning blow ; for 
we have to go on till 1508 before we meet with any reply, and 
then one William Perkins fires ^ofT a quarto in favour of the 
Popohs. But w hat could a poor William Perkius do against the 
tlnvo gigantic champions w^ho then camo forth and threatened 
to crush her out of sight for ever beneath the colossal folios of 
their erudition-^— Baronius, Binios, and Bcllarmine 1 a doughty 
trio ! 

The reputation, learning, burning zeal of these mighty 
pillars of Mother Church, howevej^ served but to* awake the 
counter zeal and vigilance of a host of adversaries. One Ger- 
man writes an ^^Assertio veritatis Historiaode Papa Jolianno 
yill.j, quod &it mulier, et puerpera/^ published at Oppenheifoi 
in 1612 ; and another in 1616, puts rorth at the same jdace, 

PapissA Johanna toto ©rbi Msmifestata.^' More remarkabfo for 
eruditipgpi, and for the assistance they contributed to the establish- 
ment of Pope JemM the general belihfi wejfu the works m 
Rnglishinati and a advanced into lists much 

about the same Cool»the one> mi 

Grimvtheotfa^ 

the bulk citeUons nmSM these wbrth^ ill Astreotou- 
no ufoonsutirftbk oik m 
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clay. And yet faruly all their learned labour produced a 
iJidm 5f evidence only ; for of what value as testimony are tbo 
aSsertfoBS of whole cat^o^a^s of authors, were they yet twenty 
times more numerous than they are, if it so be that they but cony 
each other! What Acre condusive proof do they afford of the 
trnth of the statement in question, than that by which it is sought 
to (etablish the doubted existence of an individual from a great 
variety of portraits of him, all — as Archbishop Whately so troll 
say^ in his admirable “ Historic doubts concerning Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” — all sinking likenesses of each other. 

Messieurs Cooke and Grim, howeven produced so strong an 
impression in fai^our of the Popcss,that IJrbau the Eighth thought 
it necessary to commission the Pomenicati monk, Leone Allacci, 
to controvert tiiem. In ad<Ution to the arguments adduced by 
his predecessuns, ho endeavoured to sliow the great presumption 
against the truth of any such story, arising from the silence of 
the Greek writm of the period, w lio from tbo hostile feelings 
of rivalry existing between the Churches, would have been only 
too glad to have got hold of such a scandal, aird from the pre- 
sence of Grecians at Borne at that period, would have been surc 
to hear of it. 

Allacci thus did good service 5 and so did the celebrated Sor- 
bonist Launoy, who broke a spear in the same qnarrcl. But the 
most damaging enemy that Giovanna had yet had to contend 
against was the Protestant minister, David Blonde). Hitherto 
her adversaries had all been Catholics. Her defenders, since the 
beginning of the controversy, all Protestants. But it was non 
a case of---rt fu Brute I And the Pi’otcstanf s blow was, not only 
from this cause, but intrinsically in itself tlio heaviest of all. 
With a dearness of logic, and a just appreciation of tlie real 
natom of historical evidence, wbidi Seems to have been greatlv 
wanting to his predecessors, bo (Remonstrates the absence of all 
good foT the story, tne utter weakness of its early 

yeaiU| the auspicioiis which stand around its cradie ; and instead 
of disputing how far JPope Joaawas believed or generally recog- 
nised in this or that century, shews that by her own eontempor- 
arUi she was never heard of at all, 

' Blondd was an honest man, to whom truth was tuotc dear 
thaii any Plato t and who was moreover a sufficiently’ j^ood Pro- 
te^nt toknow, tluit the good cau^ noodod no such dubious 
,^wstan(;» as the 'tradition in quesrion could exceed- 

anxiety of Protestant writers to 'malhlrin 'the existence of 
•'Miw sewndm would lead'to the th«y thought all 

mass of undoubted ahodrhiatiuns Vritn which the papacy 
is oh(h|(eahl^ were not sufficieat to mill i^i^'und in God^i good 
ote^thinlw. Aftd dccUtdii^ygood Pavid iwon- 
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del mot with the fate of all those who prefer trath to the claims 
of party. Ho was bitterly abused hy all sections of the reformed 
Ohurciu Some accused him of wishing to obtain a benefice from 
the Pope ; some that he had sold himself for a pension to the 
French monarch ; while the most moderate blamed him for hav- 
ing banibhod from history a story favourable to the Protestants, 
instead of leaving it to the Cathofies ip rid themselves of it as beat 
they might So low was in those days the standard of morality, 
even among the religious world, that it was possible for a man 
to be openly and avowedly blamed for admitting a truth unfa- 
vourable to his party I 

Blondd’s book called forth a crowd of writers in defence of the 
Popess, of whom the principal was the celebrated Protestan^t 
minister, Samuel Dcs Jvlarets, better known perhaps under his 
Latinised name, Maresius. Ilis labours, however, served but to 
call forward a more powerful cliampiou than he, on the other 
side; and his “Joanna Pa])pissa llestituta,” was answered by 
the Jesuit Labbo’s “ Cenotapnium Papissas JoannsB.” The cele- 
brity of Labbc'b name drew fortli afresh crowd of writers in sup- 
j>ort of the tradition, among whom the only name of sufficient 
note to be worth mentioning is Frederick Spanheiin, who brought 
a VHbt mass of ill-ordcrcd erudition to bear upon the subject* 
Loiifant produced a more readable French work out of Span- 
Latin materids ; and once more the tide of public opinion 
seemed to run in favour of the exUteneo of a I^pess. But 
shortly afterwards another Protestant, undeterred by the abuse 
lavished upon Blondel, gave her what may be deemed the conp 
ih (jnke* This was the acute and learned Baylo, who witli his 
rigid and judicial impartiality sums up the essence of all that bad 
been advanced on either side, and shows most victoriously the 
altooether insuflicient grounds on which the entire story rests* 
Two other strong polemical athletes, moreover, were at hand, to 
finish her if any sign^ of life ^et were seen to remain. These 
were Leibnitz and Eckhardt ; and with their works the long con- 
troversy may bo said to conclude, atnl Pope Joan to be nnally 
convicted of being an impostor* or rather a nonentity. 

We pointed out, in an earlier part of this Article, thi? strange 
amount of probability fjiat might be adduced ip favour of j;his 
extraordinary legend, fronit the consenting opiniop of a vast num- 
ber of believers in it, and from the apparent fmpm^thility that 
fiction should usurp the plac.p of truth, on su(?l> a subject. Wo 
will now vary brwmy set hefore the reader thf; reasons .that must 
compel every i^mpefent judge of historical evidence tq reject the 
ontiro story, despite all^ aejsigain^y ^’ong case that may be 
made out ou the other side. / 

In the place^ tilio yfwr % date argued to the 
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supposed Po{>es% to the time whe^ Merienae Skiotns, who 
mentioned such a ttadiiton, wrote, there is a lepse of 200 
This alone is very strong a^inst Ae tale. Hot the ease hecoines 
much stronger as we procc^ with our examination. There were 
at that lime, 855, at Borne, four individuals who afterwards be- 
came fl^ccessively Pope^ under tho names of Benedict the III., 
Nicholas the L, Adnan the II.,. and John tho VUL These per*- 
sons weit all either priests or deacons of the Boman Church 
during the Papacy of (riovanna. They must have .taken part 
in her election, and in all probability have been present at her 
extraordinary death. Now of all these four Popes we have re- 
maining many and various writings; but not a word or a hint 
of the ropes**. On the contrary, all represent Benedict tho III. 
to have succeeded to Leo the IV. 

But it is urged that these writers all agreed in purposely sup- 
pressing any allusion to the facts of the female Pope, in obetlience 
to a decree, ^supposed, for none such is extant,) consigning 
GiOvanna, ana ail <H)ttcerning her, to silence and oblivion. It 
would be easy to adduce many instances of tho violent evortiou 
of authority to enfoi*ce absolute secrecy respecting events of which 
it was wished that no memory should survive — and ever iu vain, 
and that in matters of far less jiecessarily public notoriety than 
the accession, reign, and death of a Pope. It is ovtravcigant to 
suppose that such a suppression could wave been attained, even 
by all the power and influence of the Church. But even if ino 
admit that the Church accomplished then an object, which she 
evidently could not accomplish 200 jeavs later, wlien her de- 
spotic power w as far more consolidated and complete, — even if vve 
^nt tliat all liomanists for 200 years avoided all allusion to the 
?opess, because the subject was a prohibited one, it will still re- 
mum to bo shewn, why others, to wlipm this reason for silence 
did not extend, were equally mute. The Greek writers would 
only have been too glad to have \>ropagated such a tale of scan- 
dal against their rival. Polemical controversy and hostile feel- 
ing ran high at that time between the western and eastern 
Churches. A paper* war betwwn Pope Nicholas the 1. 
andPhotius tho Patriarch of Constantinople. There were jilenty 
ofprecks at Borne at tho time assigned for tho reign of the 
Popess, learned Greeks too, and exceedingly hostile to tho 
Cimrch of Borne and the pretensions of her Pontiffs: Yot not 
only do we find lio allusbh to any su^h history in *iny Greek 
’ writer till more than 400 years but wo find in 

Phntiusi himself no less than throe positive assertions in differ- 
ent pfltfis of his writings, that ih» III. succeeded 

Lbo m IV. 

AJhf Arehbiwiop of Vietiite ia who was at Borne in 
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tha ye^r S66)'~H)boqt ten yeats^tbat Is, aft^r the reign of the iiu}j> 
posed. Pop9S8, bns Jeft us a chfonide, ip wliich he says, that 
Benedict succeeded immediately to Leo. Prudentius, Buhop of 
Twyes^ liting at tho same time, testibea the same thing. Tlio 
Council of Toni, bold in the year 659, in a letter to the Bishops 
of Brittanny, speaks of Leo, and bis succei^r Benedict. Luik>, 
Abbot of Perrihres, in » letter to Pope Benedict, says tliat he, 
the Abliot, had been kindly received at Borne by his predecessor 
Lee tho iV. In a Council held at Bomo in the year Sh.'l, under 
the presidency of Pope iilicbolas the L, that Pontiff si)eaks of his 
predecessors Leo and Benedict. Hincmar, Archbishop of Bheims, 
writing to Nicholas tlie says that certain messengers whom he 
had sent to Leo tho IV ., had been met on their journ^ 
by the nows of that PontifP§ deatli, and had on their arrival in 
Borne found Benedict on the tlurone. And Signor Biauchl-Gio- 
vini cites no less than ten other contemporary writers, who all 
testify to the same immediate succession, and afford not tlic 
slightest hint of any story or tradition that can throw' the least 
light on that of tlie female Pope. 

Must we then conclude that the long believed story which has 
exercised tho critical acumen of so many scholars, had absolutely 
no foundation — that Pope Joan was in truth an exci'ption to the 
immutablu “ ex nihilo iiibil fit,'’ — that bore at least was a case of 
a very large body of smoke where there w'os no fire I Not so 1 
doubtless there was some origin for the story. And several 
conjectmvs have been advanced upon tire subject ; among them, 
that which Signor Bianchi-Giovuii prefers, seems to us also so 
very much the most probable, as to leave very little doubt upon 
tiio subject. 

Po])e John tho X., elected in 014, was raised to tho Paj>al 
throne, entirely by the {lower and influeuce of bis mistress, — tmit 
well-knuwn Theodora, whoso beauty, talents, and unscnijmlous 
intrigues made her well-nigh absolute niistross of Komo m the 
beginning of tho tenth century. As Pontiff be^was little moro 
than an instrument in her hands. Li 931, tlio equally celebrated 
daughtor of Theodora, Hacoria, caused her son, by Pope Ser- 
gius the HI., to be placed in the ch^ir of St. Peter, with the tide 
of John the XX.; and this Popa was yet more a meru pupiiet 
in the liands of his mother, than John tho X. had been in those 
of his mistrass. A^in, p 956, a grandstm of the same Harozia, 
tho son of her son Alberi^v by her first husband, Guido Marquis 
of TtUmany, was wised to Papacy, with tlte title d John tho 
Xll. This Ptqpe had mah/ eonoubines, and was mocdi governed 
by amsi among thetn, eipe^aUy by tmo Bainern, of whom a 
contemporary ^Onmler tells us, ha was so Idindly eua- 
mouced, gavenunffloit td' several 
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cities aud gar$ her the gold veseols and ornaments belonging to 
the Church of St. Peter. 

Now, it seems exoeedmgly ^robaUe, that it may have been 
satirically said by the Bomaos of one w all three of these Pop^ 
John, that Borne had a Popess instead of » Pope — that the cluur 
of St, Peter was (virtually) occupied by a female. And it is 
very ease to conceive how such things^ repeated fieom mouth to 
month, with a variety j^bably vS nhter and inement scofih 
and sneers, and jocose addition of buffoonexy aud ribald circara> 
stances, might hove been received aa mattw of fact assertions by 
(Jerman strangers in Borne, ignorant, credulons, and well dis- 
posed to carry back to their own countxy any marvellous tala 
X'cs^ting that far city, to which all men’s eyes were turned 
with ano and intmest. ^ For it must be observe^ that it is quite 
clear that the tale was' Ant manufactured into history in Ger- 
many; that no such story was believed or known in Italy till after 
it had (band a place in the works of German chroniclers. It is 
also to be remarked, that even thus the absurdity was too mon- 
strous to pass into eontemporaru history even in a distant country. 
The wandering monks or soldiers nho first brought back the 
tale, spread it giuduaily among the people, among whom it, in 
the course of time, assumed the form of a substantial and accre- 
tlitcd tradition. Thus a small spring babbles up unseen among 
the turf, first spreads itself abroad over the low ground of (Jte 
neighbouring meadow, and then finds for itself a channel and 
becomes a visible stream, noted by geographers, and famished 
with a name. 

Observe, too, that the stream is sure to find materiol of in- 
rrease as it pursues its course onwards. The first small nucleus 
of the stoiy of the Popess, made its earliest appearance in history 
a? the naked fact, that a female had sat in St. Peter's chair. And 
the gradual agglomeration of circnmstances around this nucleus, 
is perhaps die mwt curious part Of the whole matter. No por- 
tion of oi^(^ Bianchi^iovini’s woric is more able aud inge- 
nious, than his examinarion of each of these added rirciunstances 
Bucccssively, and the’ ooipe^tures he ofiers to account finr the 
origin of each new invcQtioq. He is so happy in nmst of riiese 
ns to leave small doubt on the mind of hjs reader, that the fable 
Toahy did gmw in the mannei’, and fhim the oauses, which ho 
suggests. It would, however, take a mudh laxger *|>ace timn we 
can spare to the subject, to transfer this mass of ouriouii histori- 
cal speculation at all adequately tp cwf i We can only 
advise those who ate 'carious to invm4^^.d^flrj9Wth pf false- 
I»oo4t"rw t'otch it ip the pn)ce» of tou^WUhtg^olf into appa- 
rcM hmth, — to readfiir themsekeaSigum^Shuu^GiOvini’s u»- 
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Abt, 1V.--t1. Ike lAfe and Corretpondmee of Itolert Soitdiey. 
E^ted by his Son, Tbo Eev. Chablbs Cuthbeet Sobthbv, 
M.A. Vol. 1. 1849* 

2. Mmdr of the Life md Writiage of 1M late William Taylor 
of Noneieh, By J. W* itOBBBBDS* 1843. 

3. Early lUeoUeietioHe. By Joseph Cottle. 1837. 

Fob a period of more than fifty years the writings of Southey 
were atnon^ those which^ in England, most contributed to create 
or to modi^ public opinion* His first published poem >\as 
written in tho year 1791 \ and from the date of its publication 
till the close of his life, th^re was not, wo believe, a year in 
which he did not hold communication with the minds of others, 
in almost every form which a retired student can employ. 
Literature was not alone his one absorbing passion, but it was 
also his professional occupation* Southey, when speaking of 
Spenser, describes him as - 

Sweetest bard> yet not more sweet 
Than pure was he, and not more pure than wise ; 
High^piiest of all the Muses^ mysteiies/* 

At the same altar, and wdth the same purity of heart, and with 
the same wisdom, he too served* It may seem to be rcgrettetl, 
that they who serve the altar have toli\e by the altar; but to the 
necessity in which he found himself, of working out a lixelihood 
by unwearied industry in the occupations to which the liiglier 
instincts of his nature called him, we no doubt owe much of w hat 
is most filial in the works of this true poet. To this alone — 
such at least seems the probability — -was it owing that he became 
a prose writer at all, for none of bis prose writings have that 
unity of purpose and design which distinguishes the worts of 
pure imagination ; and yet fliere can be no doubt that, as a 
prose writer, he is one of the most gracefhl in onr language. It 
IS, however, as a poet that we think 3outhoy must be most re- 
membered* It is not depreciating Qoldsinitli’s unequalled prose 
works, to say, that it is as a poet he takes highest tank. Had 
he not been a poet, be could not have written those prose 'wq^ks, 
and so with Southey* IKsposei however, of this question as the 
reader may, the of his biography with which we 

have to deal will compel us rather to think of him in that charac- 
ter In-which ho first appeared before the publfo* Throxtgh both 
his pedm# work% his individaa! choracter so dis-‘ 

tinefly app4ar4 that %\ be 9<mA possible to mistake a page 

of Ills wnk^for thto of a^othettmsm He^has not avoided 
imitation* ^4he oontrMfy^m early arb too Offten echoes 
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of Cowper and Akenside : and tlio qnaintnosj»es wdiich appear more 
conspicnously in his prose works^ are in kind identical with tlioso 
of Fuller and Sir Thomas Browne. We feel ^liat he is writing 
in the midst of his books ; andtiiiat his essays on tt^dcs of "present 
interest arc always affected by his throwing his txAnA into tho 
way of thinking of an age that has passed away* Still th^e is 
everywhere a definiteness and decision of purpose, whidi is 
that which constitutes true originality; ai>d hU thoughts it is 
which are expressed in a dialect which ho feels to be coqunon 
property, and of which be as little remembers how each parti- 
cular phrase or cadence has been formed, as we can determine 
how we have learned the words of the language wo speak. 
Everywhere, even in his earliest writings, his own mind makes 
itself distinctly felt. Of this the 8trc>ngest evidence is, that where 
its expression is not subdued by the higher tones of elevated 
poetry, we have always an iinder-current of quiet humour that 
exhibits a man happy himself, or, if unhappiness comes, who tisels 
himself blameless for what he cannot avert, and who is disposed 
at all times to \ iew sun'ounding things in a spirit of kindliness. 

How such a mind was originally formed, and how it was not 
spoiled by tho wear and tear of life— liow the purity and single^ 
miiidedness of childhood was preserved through manhood ana to 
age, and this by a man frequently^ writing on the most ovcitiiig 
political topics, is surgjy a subject well worth studying, with 
such ui^s as we can find. 

Among those aids wo find a series of letters w ritten by Southoy 
in tlio forty-sixth or forty-seventh year of hie ago, in which Ikj 
relates all he cap remember of the first fifteen years of bis life. 
With these letters, his Life and Correspondence, edited by his 
sop, the Beverend Cuthbert Southoy*” opens. They were ad- 
dressed to Mr. May, an old friend. Their publication at some 
future time was no doubt contemplated by the writer. About 
half a volume of the work is filled by this autobiography. A 
selection of such of his letters as could be recovered, connected, 
ami elucidated by some interspersed narrative, carries us on to 
the poet’s twenty-fifth yea^ and conclaclo*# the first volume of 
the work — the only part yet published. The Life of William 
Taylor of Norwich” supplies us with^ another voiy interest- 
ing series of liis letters, which, it so happens, commencing just 
where the other closes, enables us to trace the pr<j^ress of tho 
poet for seventeen years more — ^and those the years in which his 
.greatest vrorks were written. This part of Sout^e/j^ cc^sppnd- 
was published widi his own sanoti^li^ by BobWjis, 
of Taylor* The of Mr. Cottlo 

of give us some fhrj;}icr,help ip JSouthey dis- 

tiadtif thf mind at the ^od cff amy mimiiood. Wo 
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feci} therefore} that while to oureelves it wool^t bo pleasant to 
forbear writing on the subject till the completion of Mr. Cnth- 
bert Southey’s book, there h no reasonable ground for such 
delay* . 

Of Southey’s paternal ancestors we arc told, in the autobio- 
grat)hy, that the Southeys were n numerous tribe in Somerset- 
shire, one of wliom, the sixth in tJm ascending line from the poet, 
a great clothier in Wellington, bad eleven sons, wlm peopled that 

C ’t of the countiy with Southeys. The poet infers from their 
irhig armorial bearings, that they were of gentle birth. 1 
should like.” says he, when describing the chevron and ci-osslots 
on his piUernal shield, to l^elieve, that one of my ancestors 
had served in the crusades, or made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” 

If such fanw were founded in fact, the (act has escaped the 
cfaronlcicrs. Few jiersons w'ere so well read in the class of books 
where it would be likely to be found as the poet ; and he says 
he never met the name in a printed book. Family tradition re- 
presented one of them as a great soldier. In the great ifebcl- 
IJon, 1 guess, it must hove t)een, but I neither know his nanio 
nor on whicli side he fought.” Another was out with Monmouth : 
his sw ord w as prese^'vod till the time of 8outhcv’s father. An undo 
of Southey’s grandfatlior was an attornov at 'f aunton, and was re- 

S istrar of the Archdeaconry, lie niarried an heiress, and Sou- 
ley’s grandfotlicr settled on tho estate in the parish of Lydiard 
St. Lawrence, about ten miles from Taunton, under the Quan- 
tock hills. What is family tradition ? Of his grandfather, Sou- 
they cuxi find no record, except that he was u subscriber for 
“ ^Valker’s Sufferings of the Clergy,” from which lie infers that 
he had some ivgard for books, and was of a right way of think- 
ing. A maideu sister lived in her brother’s bouse. She had a 
small estate held on lives. Two dropped, and tJie last, wlien he 
knew the ohl lady’s means of livelihood dcpend<>d on his con- 
tinuing to live, determined ifever to woA more, but extoit his 
support from her. Southey says tlie story is woith insertion in 
a trea(i&e on English ten\ires. Cases have occurred in Ireland 
where murders have been commitie^ to terminate estates so held. 
Cases have also occurred whore a juror has refused to con- 
cur in a conviction, because the criminars life was on^ on 
which a lease depended. We have known an incident imt tinliko 
that mentioned by Southey A profligate fellow proposed to a 
gentleman who had some projwrjty depending on Ids life, that 
he ahoujdi share 4\b property with bi%' or in the event of that 
not bring acceded to, that' be would and never more 

be beata of. He kept hh word. For % few yoa]Sa, in s]}ite of 
his ofikta fot taaeea riP auluriant fer the pur- 
poses tlidse whose estoie oft W life were fouod« 
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At last be succeeded so far in bailing oU inquiiy^ that it was 
thought niioi*e desirable to abandon the property than continue 
to occupy it on such a tenure. 

Southey’s grandfather had been a dissenter^ but his residence 
in a lonely hamlet brought him away from Ae hotbeds of dk* 
sent# If dissent> however, did him no other barm than that 
which the poet records^w^e thii^k he is not warranted in speak- 
ing as he does of the " essential acid of Puritanism*” “ Aunt 
Hannali frequently chastised her niece, Mary, for going into the 
fields with her playmates of a Sunday. She, and her brothers 
and sisters, she said, had never been suffer^ to go out of the 
house on the Sabbath, except to meetings.” 

His grandfather’s children, were three sons, John, Bohert, and 
Thomas, and two daughters. Jdip, the eldest son, became an 
attorn^, at Taunton* Robert, the father of the poet, found 
himselr behind the counter of a grocer in London. His, heart' 
w*as in the country, however, and in the rural sports in which 
his boyhood had been past* His attachment to field sports was 
Un absolute passion. Seeing a porter one day with a hare in his 
hatid, he could not help shedding tears at the sight* His master 
died, and he was removed to Bristol, and placed there with a linen- 
draper. An acquaintanceship with a young man of the name 
of Tyler, introduced him to l^der^s connexions. There is 
danger of losing our way in the wilderness of first cousins, and 
uncles and half-uncles, to whom we are now presented, and yve 
shall get out of the jungle as fast as we can. Among the per- 
sons to whom Tyler introduced his friend, w^as Mrs. Margaret 
Hill. Bradford was her maiden name. She had been first 
jnarried to a brother of TyWs, and afterwards to Edward Hill 
of Bedminstor. She was now again a widow', and living in the 
same house with lier were Tylers and Hills, coUatorals or de^ 
scendatits. Of the Tylers, uncle William was a fool,^ or some- 
thing not unlike it ; and uncle EdWard was not a very wise man* 
From the Tylers the poet passes on to the Hills. But we must 
hasten on to his mother* J^dminster was but a half-hour’s 
walk from Bristol. Edwar(!| 1^1®** ^^<1 his friend were constant 
visitors, and the latter who had, iu partnership with a brother, 
mwijed a shop in Bristol in the year 1772, married Miss Hill, 
Signs were tnen common over shops, and ti*ue to his old sports- 


' * Tlw is tdo borslily miid. Soatliay speidui of this uImSo ^reftt alfeetiDn, 

j|,o1ibia hh Ai|tohk»gr«^idiy hud la Xhct&r, ** It wiUi tlie country 

pcf{plc when they speak of sucH petoons^ to poiiit to the head, nud 

nc4 <dl tft^r«*,^words donotiog a sdua^ of tho mystcHcli^CSS of our nature, 
they fool more deeply oa ijius tlum on Say other Occasion, o e ♦ 
Wl^hUd^wosnota case of family smi not 

deal. whati9 0iihodjWi/«*wd”J3^^ 
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man instincts, Sonthey ornamented his window with a hare as 
his device^ The poet was the second child of this marriage, and 
born on the 12th of August 1774. 

We return to the Tylers. Miss Tyler, the half-sister of Sou- 
they’s mother, passed the earlier part of her life at Shobdon in 
Herefordshire, residing in the house of a maternal uncle. Brad- 
ford was in orders, and resided on a curacy ; — he had, however, 
some private property, fie appears to have been a generous man, 
for from him Southey’s uncle, Hill, derived the means of support 
at Oxford. On his death he gave the greater part of his pro- 
perty to Miss Tyler, who then began to live at large, and fre- 
quent wateying-placea,” A fashionable physician ordered her 
to Lisbon. She went, taking with her her half-brother, Herbert 
Hill, who had lately gone into orders. From this accidental 
visit arose Hill’s connexion with Lisbon, as chaplain of the Bri- 
tish factory, and Southey’s own in after years. But of this 
hereafter. 

She past blit a year in Lisbon, and on her return settled in 
the neighbourhood of Bath. 

“ The house was in Walcot parish, in which five-and-forty years 
ago were the skirts of the city. It stood alone in a walled gaiden, 
and the entrance was from a lane. The situation was thought a bad 
ono^ because of the appioach, and because the nearest houses were of 
a mean description; m other I’espects it w»is a \eiy desirable lesi- ^ 
dence. The house had been quite in the country when it was built. 
One of its» fronts looked into the garden, the other into a lower gai- 
den and over otlier garden grounds to the river, Bathwick Fields, 
which are now coveied with streets, and Claverton Hill, with a 
gro\e of firs along its brow, and a sham castle in the midst of their 
long dark lino. I have not a stronger desire to see the pyramids 
than I had to visit that sham castle during the first years of my life. 
There was a sort of rural freshness about the place. The dead wall 
of a dwelling-house (the fi’ont of which was in Walcot-stroet) formed 
one side of the garden enclosure, and was covered with fine fruit- 
trees ; the way from the garden dxx>r to the house was between that 
long bouse wail and a row of espaliers, behind which was a grass 
plat, interspersed with standard trees ijtnd^ower beds, and having one 
of those green rotaloiy g^wden seats shiqied like a tub> where the 
contemplative pemon within may, like Diogenes, he as mutsh iif the 
sun as he likes. ^ 

There wa«( a deoaehtby a steps to another garden, which 
was'chi^y fiBed with feii|rm»i^ herbs, and wifb a tong bed oL 

the valley. Ground-rent bad-^ yaltm the houm 

was built , The &itcb^ l^fced into .gnd opened into 10 

and near kitchen aoov ^as a pipe siijnmd ftotia one of the fiodw 
sptkags #btebtheco«mity atouiiids, and a Uttje storm 

dsteim bbmik^* The pai^dur door htto garden $ H 
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wa» bowered with j^ssaiaifte, and there I often took my seat upon the 
stone steps. 

My aunt, who had an unlucky taste for such things^ fitted’up the 
house ut a much greater e:x;poiise than sho was well able to aj^ord. 
8he threw two small rooms into one, and thus made a good parlour, 
and built a drawing-room over the kitchen. The walls of that drutW'- 
ing-room were covered with a plain green pape^ the tloor with a 
Turkey carpet : there hung her omi portrait by Gainsborough, with 
a curlain to pi-esctvc the iratne from the Hies, and the colours front 
the sun: and there stood one of the most beautiful pieces of old furni- 
ture I C> 01 * saw,--»*a cabinet of ivory, ebony, and tortoise-bliell, in an 
ebony frame. It bad been left her by a lady of the Spenser family, 
and was said to have belonged to the great Marlborough. 1 may 
mention m part of the parlour furniture, a square screen with a foot- 
board and a little shelf, because I have always had one of the same 
fashion myself, for its convenience ; a French writing-table, because 
of its peculiar shape, which was tlmt of a cajou-nut, or a kidney, — 
the writer sat in the couca^c, and had a drawer on each side ; an 
arm-chair made of fine cherry wood, which had been jVIr, Kradford’s, 
and in which she always sat, — mentimiable, becau'sc if any isitov 
who'ivap not in lier especial favour sat therein, the leathern ciibhion 
was always sent into the gtirden to be aiied, before slie would U!r*e it 
again I a mqz/otinto pnnt of Pope’s Elois.), in an o\nl black finmc, 
because of its bupposed likencbS to herself ; two prints in the same 
kind of engraving, from pictures by Angelica ICauffman ; one of Hector 
and Andromache j the other of Telcmachus at the court ofMenelaub; 
these I notice, because they were in frames of Brazilian wood ; and 
the great print of Ponibal, o grande Marquez, in a similar frame, be- 
cause this was the firbt portrait of an illustrious man with which I 
became familiar. The establishment consisted of an ohi man-servant 
and a maid-sorvani, both from Sbobdon, The old man used every 
night to feed the crickets. Tie died at ilath in her bcrvico .” — Life of 
vol. i. pp. 32-3 T. 


Ilor© Southey clnefly lived from the age of two years till six, 
wjth many indulgences, but more privations. The privations 
were such as do a child most mischief. The maiden aunt was 


above all things afraid of his soiling Ins clothes, and healthy 
exercise and play wei^ out„of the j|uestion. TJho Ohild slept 
with liis aiiAt, and as Iter hour of rising was late, tim pobr little 
fellow w as obliged to lie in bed till bhe chose to be broad awake, 
afraul to stir lest She should bo disturbed. Here he l^iy fancying 
combinations of figures in the fbids of the emrta!n;i| watcnhig 
fMsm daybreak the inoileasing gleams 

^slmtters, and perhaps already minatiug of thought 

distinguishes the poet from 

^ aoonaini^ ^n»ic9r0tts|7a ^oud of hers 

who pub- 
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His early veaAiny. 

fihQe>s has acquired a new interest since Mt. (Godwin's conjecture 
of Its having been Witten by Goldsmith, — a conjeoturo, to 
the truth of which Mr- Foster, the highest authority on any 
subject connected v^ith Goldsmith, is disposed to assent. The 
flowered Dutch paper and gilding in which tho little books 
wore issued had for the chiid a greater charm than any author’s 
name 'couM give. Kewbetry gave him, as soon as he could 
read, a set of these books, more than twenty in number. To 
this rich present Southey traces his love of books, and de- 
cided determination to literature* Wo are glad the incident is 
recorded; but wo do not attach much value to tho poet'? specu- 
lation on its eflect. Had ilie present never been made, to Some 
other eiicuinstance equally accidental would have been given 
the credit of creating the biav Tt is in vain to look for outwanl 
accidents to exjilain what must ultimately be resolved into the 
original constitution of the mind. It is quite as likely, that 
tlio circumstances wliiclt Southey regards as in jurious — his being 
a lonely boy without playfellow or projier companionship, may ^ 
have had more to do with the early awakening of his pow^^rs 
than !Mr. Newberry’s sixpenny books. Injuriou'?, no doubt, all 
this must have been to his general health ; but in unhealthy 
childhood disease seems a soit of hotbed in which talents are 
often almost prcternaturally developed. 

It w as fortunate for the health of tho boy that he was by 
other circumstances compelled to look to the world without. 
Miss Tyler was acquainted with the proprietors of tho Bristol 
and Bath theatres, and had tickets of free admission. At four 
) ears old the chihl w’as a constant play-goer. Uo soon acquired 
a keen relish for the stage ; but his heart was4n the fields ; and 
a walk beyond his usual bounds was his greatest luxury. There 
were three points ho had most desire of reaching, — the sham 
castle on Claverton Hill, — a summer-hou?e on Beoeixen CliiFs, — 
and the grave of a young malt who had been killed in a duel. 
His aunrs fear?, Iiowever, pitdominatod. Tho points to which 
his imagination was directed were, she thought, too fhr for a walk>^ 
and it was a long while before he h|d thef opportunity of expe«» 
rieiicing, what we all sooner or later experience, how dififemit 
tho Yarrow of reality firoao that of imagination* Pool? child, 
his aunt's haWts kept him m uueisy prisoner ivhen with her, and 
he delighted in the occasional teleasa which a jutumoiis to his 
house at gave;' Ha theha had sotue Itbettyy 

Thoi;^ the hodse vtoa amquK oiStm 

into the fields ihau wh^Pis aunt* ,{{ia jgri^dindthor was 

still Hying; andhewaamhoH^lAlia^^ 

4il irnfomA eaa 

* * t * 
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breeches j a young man sis rears of ago. In nothing ]ias the 
fashion of dress been so much imprbved oven since our boyhood 
as in boy’s clothine ; but the present dress of boys, compared 
with that of Southey's time, seems absolutely to change the 
identity of the young animal, so utterly grotesque was tbo one, 
so graicefnl is the other. At six years old wro find the young 
poet ** in a fantastic tunic of nanWn for high days ana holi« 
days, trimmed with green fringe, — it was called a vest and 
tunic, or a jam and tliis lie uow changed for a coat, waistcoat, 
and breecfios, of forestoris green. No intermediate dress had 
been jet indented for the juvenile world. If it was not for 
the colour, the little man, in spite of his long attenuated limbs, 
might bo taken for a Dutchman. lie is sent to school — a day- 
school in Bristol. 

“ Knee breeches are ia*cn down to whip the scholar.” 

At this school he tells us that he learned little, owing to his 
master’s severity — his master dies when he has been about a year 
there — the establishment passes into better hands, but for sonic 
reason or other his father now placed him at a boarding-school. 
His new abode was in the neighbourhood of Corston, a village 
about nine miles from Bi'istol. Southey’s school recollections 
were accompanied with painful feelings. In his to the 
Penates^ he tells us of his removal to school. •* 

When a child (for still I love 

To dwell with fondness on my childish years) 

When firat a little one 1 left my home, 

I can I'emember the first grief I felt, 

And the first painful smile that clothed ray fiont 
With feelings not its own — ^sadly at night 
I sate me down beside a stranger’s hearth, 

And when the lingering hour of rest was come, 

First wet with tears my pillow.” 

In the Retrospect^ another of his youthful poems, the place 
itself is described in lines cast more in the manner of Gold- 
smith and Bo^rs, than any other of Southey^s poems. The 
poet was at tne time of its composition jn bis nineteenth 
or twentieth year. There is no peculiar poetic power indicated 
in any part of this little copy of verses, but at no p^iod of his 
life did Southey produce anything more graceful, or anything of 
whicl) the sober colouring so perfectly suitdd the subject. A 
^latter of jSouthoy’s describes the ^laca. It waaJtbe old manorial 
Iresidencc of some decayed family, and Imtalheo vestiges of what 
it had been— walled gardens, gate pillars, surmountea with huge 
stone balls— everything inducted foSmoier ; Within doors 

^ btocdc <^ken staircase leading ^ Ml distinctly re^ 
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momborod the poet; and the scJjooI-room — such it now be- 
came — hung with faded tapestry, behind which we used to 
hide our hoard of crabs,” 

“ Yet is remembrance sweet, though well I know 
The days of childhood are but days of wo ; 

Some rude restraint, some petty tyrant soni*s 
What else should bo our sweetest blythest hours, 

Yet is it sweet to call those hours to mind, 

Those easy houx'S for ever left behind, 

Ere care began the spirit to opfxress, 

When ignorance itself was happiness. 

£>U( h was my state in these remember’d years, 

When two small acres bounded all my fexira. 

And therefore still with pleasure 1 recall 

The tapestried aehooh the bidght lirowii-boarded hall, 

TJio walnuts where when fa\our wotild allow, 

Full oft I w'tiit to seax'ch each woll-stript bough ; 

The ci-ab tree which supplied a secret hoard 
With I’oa^ted crabi* to deck the wintry boariK 
Thceo trifling objects then my heart possesf. 

These trifling objects still ixunuin impresscfl. 

So whem with unskilled handboinc idle hind 
C^vr\cs his rude name within a st\pHng*s rind, 

Tn after yeax's the peasant lives to bee 

The ex])anding lettex’S grow jis groxvs the tree ; . 

Though every winter’s dcboluting sway 

Shako the hoarse grove and sweep the leaves away ; 

That rude inscription uiw'HUced will last, 

Unaltered by the storm or wintry blast. 

At this scltool lie passe<l a year learning little. The master 
v\»as a mail of some mathematical talents and acquirements, vvlio 
always looked as if % felt the business of teaching an iiitcTru])- 
tion of his own studies. The school was one for the children of 

I ieople in business, and writin|^ and arithmetic was all that Mr. 
Flower professed to teach. A Frenelimaii camo three times 
a week from ' Bristol, to instruct in Latin a few of the boys, 
of whom Southey was one. Duplaniur was his name. lie re*- 
turued to Franco at the commencenlbnt of the J devolution ; and 
it w'as devoutly belioved by all who believed in the Bristol news- 
papers, that he it was w'howas afterwards known as General Me- 
nou. At this school theve were spelling-matches, and unless* 
tlie printers of the beautiful volume of Southey’s I-^ife aro them- 
selves to blame for a ^misprint, victory seems to have inclined 
once at least to the wrong side. Qne of the longtailed w^oixls 
in osityf and aiiorti' which won Southey an ovation of which ho 
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tells exultingly was cArystalfeation— so spelled. The plan of 
spelling-uiatehes was hoL a bad one. It saved the master trou- 
ble; and the boys learned to spell better by this game of skill 
than they could in any other way. Flower also made the elder 
boys instruct the younger ones, and in this way Southey learned 
liaUh by teaching it- The khool when he entered was already 
declining. The ejder Flower was a good-natured indolent man, 
who, had he found a proper position in life, might have lived 
happily and usefully. For the management of a school lie was 
wholly unfit ; he waa^ about fifty, had lost his first wife, and was 
now married to a drunken slatternly servant-maid. Boys and 
servants were allowed to do very much what they pleased, and 
all was going fast down the road to ruin. Personal cleanliness 
was neglected to an extent scarcely credible, and the food of the 
boys was dressed filthily. What a change from the purity, pro- 
priety, and precision of Miss Tyler’s establishment, or even from 
iiis father’s, must this have been to tlie poor boy now eight 
years old 1 He had a cocked hat for Sundays, but this during 
the week-days had also its uses. He kept in it sugar and such 
good things as ho bad brought from homo or bought from 
the servants. At hist the itch broke out in the school. The 
boys contrived to make their parents acquainted with the fact 
by means of letters, conveyed through Duplanier. Flower and 
his son actually came to blows, each blaming the other for .the 
destruction of the school. Southey, to his great delight, returned 
to his father’s after a year passed at Corstmi. 

Tills was in the year 1782. Some change of circumstances 
arising from the death of Southey’s grandmother, which now 
occurred, made Miss Tyler a resident at Bedminster for a part 
of tlie year, and the poet describejs with delight the house in 
which some of the happy days of his chilijlhood had been past. 
It is impossible by any abridgment to give our readers a con- 
ception of the skill with which everything connected with the 
place in the way either of -association or of picture is brought 
. out in Southey’s description. Each distinct feature is dwelt on 
singly, and yet in such a way as that all seems co-present, and 
each not alone contributes \o the general effect, but almost seems 
that to which the whole eftect is owing. Never. certainly was 
there a more perfect painter in words than Southey* This 
’ power manifested in a yery high degree in his poeUy, is yet 
more so in his prose* In prose be had the of a wider 

more ym^ vo^bnlary. It it as Mt advanced in life 

his perfect pd^tery oter langut^ ' w^,: ^ attained, and 
. ^ ithit tune it was exercisOd only Itl or in the less, ambi*^ 
' forms of rem. Wo ^ust^urtdfco part of his d&- 
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“ 1 have so many vivid feeling connected, with this bouse at Bed- 
ininster, that if it had not been in a vilo neighboorhoodj I believe 
my heart would have been sot upon purchasing it, and fixing my abode 
tlicre, where the happiest days of my childhood wpre spent My 
grandfather biiilt it, (about the year 1740 I suppose,) and had made 
it what was then thought a thoroughly commodious and good house 
for one in his rank of life. It stood in a lane, some two or three hun- 
dred yards from the great western road. You ascended by several 
semicircular steps into what was cn.lkd the fore-court, but was in fact 
a'fiovvfer-garclen, with a broad pavement from the gate to the porch. 
That |>orch v/as m a great part lined as well as covered with white 
jessamines, and many a time liave I sat there with my poor sisters, 
threading the fallen blossoms upon grass stalks. It opened into a 
little hall, paved with diamond-sliaped flags. On the right hand 
was the parlour, wJiich had a brown or black-boarded floor, covered 
with a Lisbon mat, and a handsome time-piece over the fire-place : 
on the left was the best kitchen, in which the family lived. The best 
kitchen is an apartment that belongs to other days, and is now no 
lunger to be seen, except in houses which having remained unaltered 
for the last half century, are inhabited by persons a degree lower in 
society than their former possessors. The one which I am nowcall- 
ing to mind after an interval of more than forty years, was a cheerful 
room, with an air of such country comfort about it that my little 
heart was always gladdened when I entered it during my grandmo- 
ther’s life. It had a stone floor, which I believe was the chief distinc- 
tion between a beat kitchen and a parlour. The furniture consisted 
of a clock, a large oval oak table with two flaps, (over which two or 
three foAvling-pieccs had their place,) a round tea-table of cherry 
wood, Windsor chairs of the same, and two large arm ones of that 
easy make, (of all makes it is the easiest,) in one of which my grand- 
mot licr always sat. On one side of the fire-place the china was dis- 
j)layed in a buflet — that is, a cupboard with glass-doors ; on the other 
were closets for articles less ornamental, but more in use. The room 
was wainscotted and ofnamented with some old maps, and with a long 
looking-glass over the chimney-piece, and a tall one between the 
windows, both in white frames. * The windows opened into the fore- 
court, and were as cheerfiil and fragrant in the season of flowers, as 
roses and jessamine, wbleK grew luxuriantly without, could make 
them. There was a passage between this apartment and the kitchen, 
long enough to admit a large airy paiftry, and a larder on the left 
hand, thTe windows of both opening into* the barton, as did those of the 
kitchen 5 on the right hariU ^ ^ door into the back**epurt. 
w:as a rack in the kitchen^ well garnldied with bkeon, hnd a mistietne 
bush always Suspended frotti the eei^ng,” , , 

Bis.Might was thd;;'ftQW in ohsW- , 

ing insect* . X(Ud^fly jSotaiiisI QiSntQpmhgM wigi- 

l^puvhoo^, or Vpo^ 

Soul^ey sei^ of C 
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Once, and once only in his life, the dormant power was a- 
v^kened ; it was by a bed of stocks in foil bloom, at a house 
which he inhabited in Dorsetshire some five-and-twenty years 
ago;, and he i^ys it was like a vision of par^idise to, him, but it 
lasted only a few minutes, and the faculty has continued torpid 
from that time. on the contrary,” adds Southey, possess 
the sense in such acuteness, that I can remember an odour, and 
csdl up the ghost of one that is departed ” Through life three 
flowers reminded Southey of Bedminstcr,— the Roman jessa- 
mine, tho everlasting pda, and the evening primrose. My 
grandmother loved to watch the opening of this singularly deli- 
cate flower— a flower, indeed, which in purity and delicacy seems 
to me to exceed all, others. She called it Mortality, because 
these beauties pass away so soon, and because in the briofooss 
of its continuance, (living only foi* a night,) it reminded her of 
human life.” 

The interval between Southey’s leaving Corston and being 
placed as a day pupil at a school in Bristol, was passed chiefly 
at J^drainster. Tliat school was kept by a Welshman of the 
name of Williams. This school like the last was for tho educa- 
, tion of boys intended for mercantile life, and Latin was a luxury 
enjoyed but by few. Soutliey, however, had more of it than at . 
Corston, as he had a lesson "every day. Ho remained at tho 
school four or five years, and managed to get through Cornelius 
Nepos and Ovid’s Metamorphoses. He did not please his writ- 
ing master, yet somehow or other he contrived to write a goocj 
hand in after life. As to dancing, his dancing master pronounc- 
ed him an incorrigible dunce. 

“ Alas ! poor Bruin ! how he foots tho pole, 

And waddles round it with unwieldy steps, 

Swaying from, side to side. The dancing master 
Hath had as profltlesS a pupil in him, 

As when he would have tortured my poor toes 
To minuet grace, and made them move like clockwork, 

In musical obedience. Bruin ! Bruin 1 
Thou art but a.clumsy biped I 

The house at Eedminslser, meanwhile, had become the pro- 
perty of a stranger, and its inmates of the Tyler dynasty dis- 
persed. Miss Tyler became a resident at Bristol ip the house 
of Mrs. Bartlett abd Miss Palmer, whose was vested 

in the Bath and Bristol theatres; and thud Southey, at this sns- 
^ptible age, had the opportunity of visits to the theatre. 

Ho was too old to be put to bed before the play began, and Was 
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taken to tbo tliQajtre as something bett<^ than being left to the 
servants. 

It is impossible to descHbe th^ thorough delight which I from 
ibis habittial indulgence. No after enjoyment could equal 6v approach 
it. I lyas^nsiblO'Of no defects either in the dramas or the represen- 
tation better acting, indeed* could nowhere have* been found. Mrs. 
Siddons was the heroine ; Bimoiid and Murray would have done 
ci'edit to any stage; and among the comic actors were Edvrin and 
Blanche^ — and Blisset, who; though never known to a London au- 
dience, was, of all comic actors whom I have ever seen, the most per- 
fect. But I was happily Insensible to tha^ difference between good 
and bad acting which, in riper years, takes oft‘ so much from tlie plea- 
sure of dramatic representation ; every thing answered the height of 
my expectation^ and desires. 4-od I saw it in perfect comfort, in a 
small theatre, from the front row of a box, not too far from the centre* 
The Bath theatre was said to be the most comfortable in England ; 
and no expense was spared in the scenery and decorations.” 

Miss Tyler was regarded as a patroness of the theatre, and 
was acquainted with all the stars. It was something to a 
schoolboy to ho intimate with people whose names were in every- 
body’s nionthfe — with people who personated kings and queens, 
— as Crahbe says, ’twas feeling like a king.” But it was 
soon found that the actors themselves, superior as they were to 
ordinary mortals, were of an inferior class to authors. Many a 
work which, had Southey’s intimacies been with any other set 
of people, would never have been heard of by him, was the sub- 
ject of perpetual conversation during its day of notoriety. The 
ephemeral in literature had here its one bright day of glittering 
life. Southey had already begun to wTite verses ; and now that 
the passion of authorship was avrakened by the players, it is no 
marvel that he began to write drariias. Whatever he read for 
awhile was sure to represent itself in a dramatic shape. The 
Continence of Scipio was his first attempt. The characters wei’O 
planned to suit the actors and actresse-s on the Bath stage. How 
this was managed we are not told. Tb^Wife of Bath— had 
our young dramatist been.a reader of Chaucer— would have done 
better for some of the ladies. Whets? he went to sdiool he en- 
deavoured to persuade more, than one of bis school-feUO:;!^*to 
write tragedies, and could not understand hqw^ subject rfnd 
situation, bei% supplied,.# dijf&culty i» finding 

dijalogue.;,v ''' 

pe^yediaritids of llJisa TyMs tenqper were te^ng to her 
friends, ,aud MUa Palmer ^enhm hi sdlMefenoey and 

used to »t W apinh over face. ‘ / You will 

injure y<wir ^ yon Imow that 

evety thiug gets out of a: if It is not 
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opened, becomes damp and mouldy; and a key, if never turned 
in the lock, gets rusty/ My aunt entered the room, ^ Do you 
know what this child has been saying V said Miss I^almer, ^ He 
has been comparing my eyes to a rusty key and a mouldy book/ 
Miss Palmer seems to have engaged the young poet’s imagina- 
tion in a very remarkable degree : the earliest night-dream he 
could in after years bring to Ins memory isolated to ner, 

I thought I was sitting with her in her drawing-room, (chairs, 
carpet, and eveiy thing arc now visibly present to my mind’s eye,) 
when the devil was introduced as a morning visitor. Such an ap- 
pearance, tor he was in fdll costume of horns, black* bat-wings, tail, 
and cloven feet, put me in ghostly and bodily fear ; but she received 
him with perfect politeness, called him dear Mr. Devil, desired tlib 
servant to give him a chair, and expvc^ssed her delight at being favour- 
ed with a call/* 

There is no author in whose works, both j^rose and verse, wo 
have the devil so often pourtrayed. The pious Painter, and the 
Old Women of Berkeley, and the Devil's Walk, are in the me- 
mory of half our readers ; but in some dozens of ballads, less 
known, and in every form of allusion through his prose W'orks, 
Southey lias again and again worked tlie hoofs agd hoins into 
rhyme or rant, and described the tail curling like tire tendrils of 
the vine, or wagging like a dog’s. Ilis devil is the old nursery 
devil, not tlie 8atan of Milton, or the Me])hi»tophelesof (locthe; 
and we suspect that his aunt and Miss Palmer sometimes rose 
up in his mind when he was describing his witclics, wdiom povveV 
had made haughty,” and the feebler natures wliich could not re- 
sist their sorceries. This would imply no want of [iroper respect 
and affection for either lady, for his witches and their slaves are 
manifestly favourites with him. In the last edition of the Devil’s 
Walk, we find something to confirm this notion. 

“ A ludy drove by iit her.pridc. 

In whose face an expression lie [Jtlie devilj spied, 

For which he could have kissed her; 

Such a flouvishuig fine clover creature was she, 

With an ^ye as^ wicked as wicked could be, 

I slionld take Jicr for my aunt says he, 

If my dam had hud a sister.” 

His holidays were sometimes past at Weymouth. Hero he 
first saw the sea, and here he first read Tasso in Hoelo’s version, 
and here he became ac(|uaintod with the Fairy Queen, In a 

B ar or two after, he met with Mickk/s Imsiad and Pope’s 
omer, Ilis playgoing habits had led hith at an earlier day 
to read Beaumont ana Fletcher, and Shakespear* Cbatter- 
ton’a story was then fresh in the recolleiitioii of every one in 
Bristol; and the Bowley poems wero among Southe/s eariy 
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studiesi * A eirculatitjg lifetary gave him HooWa Ariosto, and 
then hja epic ambitioit awolte. It would be tedious to tell of all 
the heroes he meant to immortalize — in blank verse, chosen, 
“ not, because it was easier than rhyme, for rhyme was easy 
enough, but because I felt in it a greater freedom and. range of 
language.” The passion for fame was strong enough to give 
character and colour to his dreants. In a dremm he once' saw tljo 
great epb poets assembled— Fame came bunying by, with her 
arm fun of laurels, which he reached at, and in the act of grasiv- 
ing awoke. 

One of his juvenile elForts was a drama on the Trojan war. The 
scone was in Elysium, and the spirits of the heroes related their 
adventures on earth. He tells of otherd of his heroic poems. 
He was now thirteen years of age. One of his roainiscripts bad, 
on some accidental visit, been found by a visitor of his aunt’s, 
and read. This incident set him upon inventing a cipher for the 
purpose of concealing what he might write. At school he had 
no opportunity' of continuing to practise the use of his cabalis' 
tical characters, and finding a difficulty in deciphering what ho 
had written, ho burned his manuscripts in vexation. 

He tells us that at this period he had no conception of the 
arrangement of plot or purpose in these narrative poems. Inci- 
dents rose up unexpectedly,, and without any forethought or 
consideration of their effect with reference to any general plan ; 
and his impression is, that in the Italian romantic poems the 
same defect of constructive talent is observable, and that many 
of their most ambitious works wero composed with as little pre- 
meditation as the dream-poems of a schoolboy’s childhood. In the 
Spanish and Portuguese poets be speaks of the same defect. It 
would bo rash on a subject of this kind to express a difference of 
ontnion with Southey, but we think that through the Orlando 
Furioso as distinct a thread of purpose can be traced connecting 
the several adventures as in *lbe lliad or Odyssee, though the 
suddenness with which the heroes an,d heroines reappear, at times 
when they are least expected, prodfices an eflfect on the reader’s 
mind as if the author was moving capriciCnsly, or as if his course 
was varied by ^ve*y brepth of aecidentji while further examina- 
tion of the poem sho.^js in every particular subdivision, of it a 
d^gh never absent from the writer’s mind. The length of ibese 
ndems bas prbyented their, being the subject of stir^, except in 
j^^ents, 'and . this has led te what we wgard tb Southey^s.mis- 
^Wifb tba;Italbtt,p^%<ihki^ tJt^ation of 

1 wreugfet ^ a$/:^<^debriis4rei tbp gene- 

ral -cohcepticm of . the stoy, and the- adllJstntei:^ parts in. 

^ «sph .qtl^ atti felt to 
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that which distinguished the poet more than all So much 
was this the case^ that in all tncse poems the class of incidents — 
the temptations which the hero resisted or to which he yielded — 
were almost common property. The originality of the* poet was 
much more show u in the structure of his poem than in the details. 
In the classical models, the lucid arrangement of incident, and 
the apparent simplicity of the design, was tho chief grace aimed 
ut. The successivo adventures of a single hero in removing the 
obstaclob to some pre-appointed purpose are exhibited by the 
chissic poet. This is the unity at which he aims. The contem- 
])orancou«! adventures of many heroes whose adventures are con- 
nected by their relation to some common obiect, Ibrm, for the 
most part, the theme of the romantic poet. The fact of contem- 
poraneity could scarcely be ci^bibited, except by those sudden 
surprises and abniptncsses which disturb the inexperienced reader 
of the Italian poets; and as each hero is consciously, or uncon- 
soiously, to contribute his share to the final event, the poet can 
scarcely allow any of the streams or narrative to be seen ap- 
proaching its destined termination till he is prepared to take tlie 
spectator to a point of view in w'hicli ho can contemplate all as 
they flow to one central point, towards which, through tlieir 
whole course, they have been tending. Tho most patient reader 
will, however, at times, refuse to be tho slave of the romancer, 
lie will cease to follow, and then, of course, all that ho has road 
of such a yioem will appear purposeless and accidental — ^au abuse 
of perverted powder. 

The constructive talent which Southey tells us he knew nothing 
of at first, was afterwards that which most distinguished him. 
lie was j>roiid of it, and he well might, for ho certainly possessed 
it in a very eminent degree. 

‘‘ The progress of my own mind towards attaining it (so far as I 
may be thought to have attained it) I am able to trace distinctly, not 
merely by tho works themselves, and by my own recollections of the 
views with which they were ig^tdei taken and composed, but by the 
various sketches and mej|j\oranda for foot long narrative poems, made 
during their progress from the first conception of each till its com- 
pletion. At present tho facility and pleasure with which 1 can plan 
an li^roic poem, a drama, or biographical and historical work, however 
iomprehenalve, is even a temptation to me. It seem as if I caught 
tho bearings of a subject at first ^igbt, just as T^Aford s^es from an 
eminence with a* glance in which directioii his voaS jxturt be carried. 
But it was long before I acquired this power-p-not fhirly, indeed, till I 
was about five or six^^and^thirty; and it was gained by practice, in ihd 
course of which I learnt to per^ive whereiu I was deficient/^ 

TJie notes to Southey’s poeme show with what diligence be 
labor^ to acquire whatever infinmation could be bad mm any 
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source within his reach that might he of service to his purposes ; 
and tastes that otherwise would have only led to an indulgence 
in desultory reading~the most vicious and debilitating mischief 
to which young men of talents expose themselves, from not 
having any perception of its danger-i-this became, when directed 
to a particular object, the means of invigorating the mind. Every- 
thing that Southey in any way learned was, in some shape or 
other^ reproduced in his verses, and the ixecessity of studying all 
that boro on a particular subject gave a fixed direction to what 
would otherwise have been the sport of every idle accident. 

The next change in Southey’s life is bis being placed at West- 
minster school ; but before we accompany him thither we must 
let our readers see more of Miss Tyler, the aunt under whose 
especial care he appears to have b^en till tlien. 

The first apjiearanco of Miss Tyler occurs in the antenatal 
portion of the biography. It was then the visit to Lisbon oc- 
curred which wo have before described. At the time of the poet's 
birth Miss Tyler was thirty-foui% She was remarkably beauti- 
ful, as far as any face can be called beautiful in which tlie indica- 
tions of a violent temper arc strongly marked.” Wc have already 
seen • her at Beduiinster and at Weymouth. When she finally 
fixed at Bristol she brought with her a ]>roud contempt of 
Bristol society.” She dcelineil all acqttaintanceshi]^^^ except witli 
the occasional visitors of Clifton and the theatrical folk. When 
any strangers dined with her, or when she went out, Miss Tyler’s 
manners and appearance were those of a woman accustomed to 
tlio best society. Caught by a visitor in her ordinary apparel 
sho was as confused as Diana w’hen Actaeon came on her bath- 
ing-place,” and with almost as much reason, for sho was alwaj's 
in a bed-gown, and in rags. She wore her old clothes till they 
seemed to bo a part of herself, but she was scrupulously clean in 
them. The whole business of her household was keeping the 
house clean. Dust was what above all things sho abhorred. Her 
eccentricities made her very troublesome to everybody. I’lie 
only thing about her that was allied to^ood was this abhor- 
rence of emst; but her scrupulosity on the Object was not unlike 
insanity. * 

The discomfort which hliss Tyler’s passion for cleanliness pro- 
duced to herself as wellas to her jiitUo household was truly Curious; 
to herself, indeed, it was a perpetual torment ; to the two servants a 
perpetual vexation,— and so !t would have been to me if nature had not 
blessed me with an innate hilarity of spirit whicli noi^ig but real 
afHiction can overcome. That the botfor rooms might be kept clean 
she took possession of the kifohen, sending the servatila to one which 
was grounl!; and !n IHUci eofifined place, with a 
rough Stone ahd a not he i^uppoeed that H 
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Wft8 a best kitehon, which was i^lwiiys, w l| was iiitended to be, a 
comfortable sitting-room— this was ^ore Hka a scullery,) we always 
took our meals, and generally lived. The best room never opened 
but for company, except now and then on a ^ne day td be aired and 
dusted, ;if dust could be detected there. In the other parlour I was 
allowed sometimes to read, and she wrote her letters there, for she had 
many correspondents ; and we sat there sometimes m summer, when 
a i^re was not needed, for fire produced^ ashes, and ashes occasioned 
dust, and, dust, visible or invisible, was tlie plague of her life. I have . 
seen her order the teiirhettle to be emptied and refilled because some 
, one had passed across the hearth while it was, on the fire preparing 
for her breakfast. She had indulged these humours till she had fbmed 
for herself notions of uncleannoss almost as irrational and inconve- 
nient as those of the Hindoos. She had a cup once buried for six 
weeks, to purify it from the lips of dne whom .she accounted unclean ; 
all who were not her favourites w^ere included in that class. . A chair 
in which an unclean person had sat was put out in the garden to be 
aired ; and I never saw her more annoyed than on one occasion when 
a man, who called upon business, "seated himself in her own chair ; 
how the cushion was ever again to be rendered fit for her use, she 
knew not ! On such occasions, her fine features assumed a character 
either fierce or tragic ; her expressions were vehement even to irre- 
verence ; and her gesticulations those of the deepest and wildest dis- 
tress, — hands and eyes uplifjtod, as if she was in hopeless misery, or 
in a paroxysm of mental anguish/’ ^ 

Never was there a more ill-reflated mind than that of this 
haughty spinster. Her temper vras violent. " To her servants she 
was capriciously indulgent and tyrannical. They did not dislike 
her, nor do such persons in general dislike passionate masters and 
mistresses. Faults of this kind in their superiors assist servants 
in the process of self-justification in which the half-educated 
moi^l being is for ever occupied. They were disposed to 
bear a great deal too from tbejr tnislress, because she often 
let them f to the play — being able to. do so for nptbing— and 
because Imr perpetual altercations with tlmm were more palat- 
able than the stately reserve w^hich would seem to deny servants 
the rights of a common nature with their masters. SJiie hOrself 
had a theory not very uncommon, that a bad, temper w’as con- 
nected with a good understanding and, a commf ding mind,” 
and so she was "on very good tentis with She was par- 
simonious at the same time that she liv^ her means. 

Her nephew^ from whdmwe have tHr pf 

to remember her in spite ofihetfi elastic 

of childliopd resisted tne w^orsteffeptk^pfiliJ^^ ^trlinge tyVanlijr.; 
.but Tyler ha4 in 3out^^^ . 

^,fitures, 

for the f ^ fomily/ |e 



a brother of South^y^^, and so she never entered the door of 
Southey’s father, Southey^ who lived with his aunt, was under 
her control, and <^old only get to his father’s in short and hur- 
ried visits. Her horror at the thought of his soiling his clothes 
prevented him from having any proper play-follow. In tliese 
circumstances, he and his aunt’s servant boy were cmistant com- 
panions, They worked together in the garden, flew kites, ^vent 
into the country to look for flowers, and — greatest work of all — 

‘ actually constructed a theatre for puppets. At last, Southey goes 
^ to Westminster. Wc looked with anxiety to the letters which 
describe his, recollections of Westminster school. They are in , 
evexy I'espect unimportaht; He remained too short a time there 
to have his stay produce much effect in one way or other. His 
passion for early authorship, was encouraged by the xx»munera- 
tion of which Cowper speaks ; 

At Westminster, where Uttlo poets strive 
To set a distich upon six and five ; , 

Where discipline Jielps opening buds of sense, 

And makes his pupils proud with silver pence, — 

I was a poet too.” 

It Would have been well if Southey had been contented, like 
Cowpei*, with seeing his exercise sent from form to form for 
the admiration of all who were" able to understand it but 
Southey was born in a later ctay, and this description of publi- 
cation was not sufficient for the spreading ambition of tho ardent 
boy. Ho would be an author on a larger scale, and so he pub- 
lished some numbers of a periodical called the Flagellant, in 
which the masters feare(l to see themselves flagellated, and so 
they commenced aclionsof libel against tho publishers, and com- 
])el!ed Southey, who acknowledged hirnself the writer of a paper 
on corporal punishment, which gaye them offence, to leave tlio 
school. At this time the aff^rs of his, father were so involved 
that bankruptcy became inevitable. Southey went to Oxford, 
was refused admission at Christ Uhurch on account of the FW 
gellant affair, and was ^dfnittod at Balliok 

Of his college life the records arqTfow and unimportant. The 
letters preserved of thl\ period^^j^re described by his Son as ex- 
ercises in com portion/’ .There is hot much evidence of his Bay- 
ing; pursued the,;pmci:i^d ;,sii^ of bis college, nor any of 
irregularities or reWUioiii>saiiM'di^ipU^ yvear his 

paste and 

day ^guhmi tod in spite of 
appears tb have 
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Surrey side of lioudon, with his friend Grosvenor Bedford, — the 
friend to whom, some thirty y^ars afterwards, bis Roderick” 
was dedicated. Before this visit he had commenced the poem 
of Joan of Arc; and here, on the day on which he entered his 
twentietli year, he resumed, and in six weeks completed the work. 

. “ My progress,” says Soudiiey,* woaW not have h^n so rapid, 
had it not been for the opportunity of retirement which I enjoyed 
there, and the encouragement I received. In those days, Iiondon 
had noi extended in tliat direction farther than Kennington, be- 
yond which place the scene suddenly changed, and there was an air 
and appearance of country which might now be sought in vain at a 
far greater distance from town. Ihere was nothing ind^ to remind 
one that London was so neaj', except the smoke which overhung it. ’ 

^ Mr. Bedford’s residence w^is situated upon thb edge, of a common, 
on which shady lanes opened leading to neighbouring villages, (for 
such they were then,) Camberwell, Dulwich, and Clapham, and to 
Norwood. The view in front was bounded by tlie Surrey hills. Its 
size and structure showed it to be one of those good houses built in 
the early part of the last century, by persons who, having realized a 
respectable fortune in ti*ade, were wise enough to be contented with 
il, an^ rethe to pass the evening of their lives in the enjoyment of 
leisure and tivinquillity. , - . 

Tranquil indeed tlm place was, for the neighbourhood did not 
extend beyond half-a-dozon families, and the London style and habits 
of visiting had not obtained among them. Uncle Toby himself might 
have enjoyed his rood and a half of gfound there, and not have it 
known. A fove-court sepairated the house from the footpath and the 
road in front, behind there was a large and well-stocked garden with 
Other spacious premises, in which utility and ornament were in some 
degree combined. At the extremity of the garden, and under the 
" shade of four linden trees, ^ya5 a summev-houso looking on an orna- 
mented grass-plot, and fitted up as a conveniently habitable room, 
— that summer-house was idlottcd to me, and there my mornings were 
passed at the desk. Whetiier it etiisfs now or not I am ignorant. 
The property has long since passed into other hands. The common 
is enclosed and divide by -rectangular hedges and palings; rows of 
brick Houses have supplanted the shade of oaks and elms ; the brows 
of the Surrey hills hear a parapet of modern villas, and the face of 
' the whole district is ehangeeVV'. 

Ill Sidi^they’s letters df 1793,\we ,find strong Expressions of 
sympathy with repfrbiicah feelih^. that of a 

:.boy inspired by classic:^ ratn^ newspapers of 

: the day. Of modern books, now his 

. ^vourite; and the c6nftai|t of Ojc^cglih' old a;nLd4t8. 

iben ; degradation— Wbat k '^pu|tiej-^What a provihee !” 

Southey’s Collected Wxafe, .vii3*--*Pmfsce to J^ooa of * 
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— awakes a wish strongly expressed, perhaps ardently con- 
ceived. 

If this world did but contain 10^00 people , of both sexes, visi- 
onary as myself, how delightfully would we repeoplc Greece and turn 
out the Moslem. I Would turn Crusader, and make a pilgrimage to 
Parnassus at the head of my repiiblicaiis, and theiy reinstate the 
Muses in their origml splendour. .We would build a temple to Eleu- 
therian Jove from the quarries of Paros, replant the gi’ove of Aca- 
demus— ^ay, and tlie garden of Epicurus, where your brother and I 
would commence teachers.*’ » ' . 

Bnt in all Southey's visions of tlie future, domestic comfort finds 
its place, and we have him, at the close of his letter to Horace 
Bedford, from which we are quoting, building his houso in the 
prettiest Doric style — planting his garden, and managing his 
family group, — 

“ when here comes a rascal, crying, ‘ hare skins and rabbit skins,* 
and my poor house, which was built in tho air, falls to pieces and 
leaves me like most visionary projectors starhig at disappointment. 

* * * It was the favouritO intention of Cowley to retire with books 
to a cottage in America, and, sock that happiness in solitude which ho 
could not find in society. My asylum there would be sought for dif- 
ferent reasons, (and no prospect in life gives ino half the pleasure thi:j 
visionary one alTqrds.) I should bo pleased to reside in a country 
where nieif^ abilities would ensure respect ; where society wms on a 
proper footing, and man was considered more valuable than money ; 
and where I could till the earth and provide by honest industry the 
meat which my wife would dress with pleasing care.” * 

In another letter (December 14, 1793) he says, — 

The wants 6f man are so very few, that they must bo attainable 
somewhere, and whether here or in America matters little. I have 
long learnt to look on the World as my country. Now, if yon are in the 
mood for a reverie, fancy me oiTly in America : imagine my ground 
uncultivated sinco the creation, and see mo wielding the axe, now to 
cuf down the tree, and now the snakes' that nestled in it. Then sec 
me grubbing up the roots, and 'building a nice snug little daily With 
them ; three rooms in my cottage, mid only companion some poor 
negro whom I have bought on purpose to' emancipate. After |k hard 
da/s toil,^ sec me sleep u^pfi rushes ; and iri very bad weathi^.take 
put my oasetto, apd write to you; for you Shall positively write to mo 
in America. Do hot imagihip thaVT^hal^ rhyming or philoso- 
phizing j so thus your frieftd will realize the romance of Cowley, and 
even outdo the seclusioh of Jiou^epu ; iillat lasi cpmos an ill-looking 
Indian with a tomahawk, and scalps, ihe?%’ V 
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In another letter of the samo year, ho says, — 

‘‘ llie more I sec of this strange world, the more I am convinced 
that society, requires desperate ^remedies. The fiiends 1 have (and 
you know mo to be cautious in.choosing.them) are many of them 
struggling with obstacles which never could hat)(pen Were man what 
nature intendeddiim. A torrent of ideas bursts into my mind when 1 
reflect oil this subject. In the hours of sanguine expectation, these 
reveries are agreeable, but more frequently the vii^on^ are dark 
and gloomy, and the only my that enlivens the scene beams on 
America.” 

On religious subjects, Southey’s notions were confused. It is 
scarcely just to designate opinious so vague as his, by classing 
him vvith any sect, 6ut it became impossible for him to continue 
to entertain the thought of taking Orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, and thus the object witli which he came to Oxford was al- 
together frustrated, lii devising means of support, sotnc clerk- 
ship in one of the Government offices occurred to him, and he 
wrote to a friend on the subject ; but here his Republicanism was 
an insuperable bar. He attended a few lectures on chemistry 
and anatomy, and soon found thsit medicine was not the thing 
for him. At this time he beeame acquainted with Coleridge. 

, Coleridge was a student at Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
liis first year ho obtained the distinction of a^gold medal for 
a Greek ode on tho slave-trade. He is described by liis con- 
temporaries as desirous of college honours ; but his strength 
was in classics J and the condition of being even examined 
for classical honours^ was having attained some knowledge of 
mathematics ; and this Coleridge never attained. While Mid- 
dleton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, was at college, he and 
Coleridge appear to liave studied together. Middleton be- 
longed to Pembroke College, and Coleridge read at Middleton’s 
rooms. They had been at Christ’s Hospital together ; and. Mid- 
dleton, the elder boy, was both at school and afeejewards at tho 
university — to use Coleridge’s own language — his patron and 
protector.^^ MiddletOQ failed in obtaining a Fellowship at Pem- 
broke, and left the place. With him went all Coleridge^s industry 
and college hopes. " Cderidge was,^^ we ’are told, very stu- 
dious ; but his reading was desultory and papricious. ^ He took 
little exercise ; was always ready tb unbeud his mind in convert 
sation ; and for the sake "of tbis^^ his room (the gtH?uUd-floor room 
cm the right haijid of the stairca^ facing the^ gate) Was $ , 
constant rendezvous of <^nversaUot^rlh¥|iig^ I will hot 

call them loungers,” says the writer friwu Whom w'o quote, for 
they chd not call to kill time, but to enjoy it What ev0ti|ngs. 
have I spent in those rooms:! .What little suppers, or as 
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they were called, have I en joyed.”* These were the days of poli- 
tical trials, and the Frencii rovolntion, and Burke's pamphlets, 
and Coleridge night and day declaimed on all. This could not 
but have ended in distraction and debt. In a state of mind 
bordering on madness, he left Cambridge for London, and listed 
in a dragoon regiment. He was popular among his fellow- 
soldiers ; and if ho could not clean his horse, he could be of us© 
in writing letters ; so he wrote the love-letters of the regiment, 
and his brothers-in-arms did most of his duties'. Ho had changed 
liis name, and his friends for some five or six months knew no- 
thing of him. At last he tvas recognised, and his discharge ob- 
tained through their friendly intervention. He retnme<i to 
Cambridge. A minute account, of tins passage in Coleridge^s 
life is given by Mr, Bowles, who adds to his narrative, It 
should be mentioned, ' that Gy far the most correct, sublime, 
chaste, and beautiful of his poems, meo judicio^ the ^ Religious 
Musings’ was written non inter syivas Academic but in the tap- 
morn, at Reading; a fine subject for a painting by Wilkie.” 
There is some confusion of dates in the account of this poem; 
Coleridge's own date of the poem is Christmas, 1794. Mr. 
Cottle refers its production to the June of the following year. 
Bowles's account of its having been written while he was serving 
in Elliot's dragoons is irreconcilable with either Coleridge's or 
Cottle's account. The date of Coleridge's enlistment w^as De- 
cember 3, 1793, and of his discharge 10th of April 1794.*f- 
Coleridge’s stay at Cambridge was not long. In June 1794, 
he went to Oxford on a visit to an old school-fellow, and there 
became acqiiaintcd w ith Southey. They w'ere bach attracted by 
the other; and their participation in the same views of society, 
and very much, too, of religion, became a strong bond of union. 
Southey, w^e have seen, had already determined against taking 
orders ; and Coleridge must, we think, be regarded as having 
little hope of doing any thing through his college. To neither did 
the sacrifice appear a severe one, of leaving their rcs])ectivc 
univerrities without waiting for degrees. England did not 
seem to jsiromise them means of -support ; and emigration to 
America, which had been, we havePseen, long before Southey's 
mind as an object, became the subject of their thoughts and 
cemvefsation of their conversation, rather than their thoughts, 
if we are to judge of tho matter by the account which Mr. Gill- 

* “We a Miq^azind fbr Bdeepibet: 
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man gives in his Infe of Coloridgo ; but in this account, we 
think/ho underrates the feelings by which Coleridge and the 
^''oung friend whom; he chiefly influenced, were actuated. 
“ Much/’ says Gillinau, has ^been written on the proposed 
scheme of . settling in the wilds of America j the spot chosen was 
Susquehauah ; — this spot, Coleridge has often said, was selected 
dn account of the name being pretty and metrical; indeed be 
could never forbear a smile when relating the story. This day- 
dream was a subject in which it is doubtful whether he or Mr. 
Southey weit! really in earnest at the time it was planned.” W e 
think the cvideuco decisive of their having been perfectly in 
earnest. 

“ Their plan/’ says Cuthberfc Southey, was to collect as many 
brother adventurers . as they could, und to establish a community in 
the Kew World on the most thoroughly social basis, ^^find was to be 
purchased by their common contributions, and to be cultivated by 
their common labour. Each >vas to have his portion of work assign- 
• ed him ; and they calculated that a large part of their time would 
still remain for social converse and literary pursuits. Tlic females 
of the part}*-, — Jbr all were to be mtoied men, — were to work and 
perfornric all domestic offices ; and liaving gone so far as to plan the 
architecture of their cottages and the- form of' their settlement, they 
had pictured pleasant an Utopia as ever entered an ardent mind. 
To this scheme of emigration they gave the, euphonious name of 
Pantisocrasy** 

Coleridge, in his published w^orks, now and then epeaks,of 
the plan — never as one that ho and his friends did not do what 
they could to realize at the time it was contemplated— and to it 
and the speculations on government, which the administration 
of the projected cplony suggested, he regarded himself as owing 
his clearest insight into the nature of individual man” — his 
views of social relationsr— of the trae. uses of trade and com- 
merce, and how far the wealth und relative power of nations 
promote or impede their welfare and inherent strerifftJiP In 
imagination they were the rulei^ of an empire — an empire in 
which they too wwe ^he sole labourers. Coleridge had, h theme 
for perpetual argum^tati&n, afld it is not improbable that the 
discipline of defending theit project against aU iassaiknts, gave 
Imn some readiness in i the uso bf language as. an instrument. 
Coleridge left Oxford fdr Whiles, and in the. winter of that year 
we find him arid Southey rit Bristol. 

From Mr. Qottle we have ari l^epurit^f and 

plans. Cottle was established os a boOT^^ in Bristol-^n 
jacComplished and an amiable man,, the author of some very 
pleasing poems. Some time |owards fhj* close <>f the year 1 794, 
Bobert JLovel, a young Q^ker,^who 1^^ marn^ a jSris- 
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A cormorant on the tree of knowledge* 

tol ;|(onng lady^ called on Cottle — told him of the plan of emi- 
gration proposed by Southey and Coleridge. Their project, he 
said, was to have entire community of property. None were to 
be admitted into the proposed colony but persons of incorrup- 
tible virtue. Some two iiours of labour would be suiBcient for 
each to produce his share of the common store. Ample time 
would thus remain for study and the pro<luction of literary 
works. It might not be possible to remove lirom the first gene- 
ration — the settlors from JEnrope — all the evils attending their 
vicious education 3 but in the second generation, children born 
in tlie colony, who could only hear of war and crime in Trans- 
atlantic story,” would combine the innocence of the patriarchal 
age with the knowledge and genuine refinements of European 
culture.” Was it a real ki\owledge of Cottle’s kindliness of 
nature that made them propose to nim to become one of the 
founders of the new society % or was it that the sires of omjnro 
yot to be” did after all think of themselves as communicating 
with the world around and beyond them chiefly through their 
literary productions, and imagined the new colony could not do 
without its bookseller? Was Cottle to be introduced into their 
paradise in the character of the cormorant sitting on the tree of 
Knowledge?* 

Cottle was lost in amazement; the splendour of the plan, as 
well as its simplicity, left him for a while without a word — at 
last he asks the young Quaker, IIow do you go ?”— ^^ Wo 
freight a ship, carrying with us ploughs and all other implements 
of husbandry.” At this time Lovell and three others had joined 
in the adventure — Coleridge fi*om Cambridge, Southey and Bur- 
nett from Oxford. 

Lovell was a poet ; his verses, like those of Southey and Cot- 
tle, were an echo of Coivpcr and Hurdis. They were not nn- 
pleasing — but he camo as the herald of Coleridge and Southey, 
and doughted the young and ^*dent bookseller by quotations 
from the poems o^ his friends. A live poet was then some- 
thing to look at,— «and in a short time after Lovell came again, ^ 
bringing Sonthey with him. " Neve^” says Cottle, will the 
impression bo effaced. Tall, dijmifiop, possessing great suavity 
of manners, an eye wi% a countenance fml of 

kindliness, and intoihgeuee, I j^VB him at once the right hand 
of friendship, and to the present ^ment never has it been 
withdrawn. 

In a few days afto,Coleri<%arose in the eye of the delighted ' 

ki 

For I tom 

trpon the tree of 

^ you XII. Ko. XXIV. ' 2 j> 
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bookseller. Cottie fi>med t^Ardes where PantuodAsy was dis* 
cnssed, objeoddis started^ (djjeetions obviated, and qnarto*vo> 
lames announced as forthcombg to advance argatnente too 
recMidite for oonversation. St31 no shipr was enga^'-^no pre< 
paratub toade for 1;he actual voys^; Cottle had a prwhedc 
that the a^me was about to be abimdcaied. He was 
tmaoH to anre, to Intdpose a word in Ae tonents of argnment 

that for ever flowed from the eloquent lips of the foture^ patri* 
an^, but he found himself at night sleepless with anxiety at 
men of such genins throwing themselves away in porsmt of 
what he regmded as a.delosioti. Of their racaniary means ho 
as yet knew nothing) nor till be was asked for the loan of a few 
novmds to discharge tlieir lodjpng4Hl}, had he any notion of there 
bmg difficulties of that kutd in their way. Cotde was a geno- 
rous man, and gave Southey and Colnw^ thir^ guineas oacli 
for the copyright of thwir poems. Coleridge had in vain tried to 
sell bis in London. To Southey also he gave fifty guineas for 
Joan of Arc, and gave him fifty ccv^des for himsoll. ** It can 
rarely happen,'' says Southey, in a prefoce to a late reprint of 
the poem, ^ that a young au^mr should meet with a bookseller 
as inexperienced and as ardent as himself, and it would be still 
more extraordinary if sndi mutual indiscretion did not bring 
with it caoso of rej^tet to both; But this transaction was the 
commencement of an intimaK^ which has continued without the 
slightest shade of displeasure at any rimo on either side to the 
present day.” The ex^ition to America was not yet aban- 
doned in thought by the adventurous poets, and Coleridge and 
Southey delivered lectures in Bristol, in order to raise tno ne- 
cessary funds Soutbey's lectures were on history : they wore 
greatly admired. Cottle tells os of die gracefiil selfipossession of 
the lecturer. 

The tolled of emigration for awhile continues to occupy 
Southey’s letters. lu one to his bi?other ThotUaa Southey, be 
tells two new assodatos, Faveli and Le 6ric»-'>«nd quotes a 
*poesi of Faveb’^ on the sui^ect of die intoaded colony. 


** JUfq mmem|,yiai«iway sold shaQ dwell 
On|oysiM wetd^ no mme todi^ to wdhh 
sbaute md augcuh of the pyil d», 
w isely fimufml-*^ dm oceaa-inircll 
SabUme ofhoj^ 2 mektbe cotteged ml, 

Wh^ virtue oalin wUh oapdtes dut mw stray i 
Mi daudi^io the mqimKiht UcdteUtotjC 
TheirisardpasdoDweankAhiflyiM^' , 

Eyes dial nave sch«4 oUguisn t ye shad weep 
Tears of d<mt>HtM^n^Joy,.M^hato srho dart 
From pTOohitote of 
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AnA sea jtbe rising sun» and find it dart 
TSovr mys of pleura teembUng to tha beart,^ 

^^This is/’ says Southgr> very beauMftil piece of poetiyr^ 
and We may form a very rair opipiou of Favell from it.” Witb 
respect to this sonnet^ there is somehow or other a mistake^ as 
the first eight lines are printed as bis own in Coleridge’s monody 
on the death of Ohatterton. Coold Southey have made some 
mistake f and is the poem Coleridge’s t In the mOnody ou the 
death of Chatterton, the eighth line is — 

The wjssard passions weyayo a holy spell/' 

which is no doubt the true readings though something of mean- 
ing can be also forced out of the otner. 

Of Southey’s lectures, we negret that his son has been unable 
to find any trace. Ardent and enthusiastic as he was, and hop- 
ing too much from change in the institutions of society, we have 
no doubt that they would altogether disprove the charges made 
against him of wishing to disturb rights of property, or to effect 
any changes whatever by violence. A single sentence of 
Southey’s lectures we have met, and this proves what he thought * 
must be tho inevitable result of successful violence — The temple 
of despotism, like that t)f the Mexican god, would be ro-built 
with human skulls, and more firinh^, though in a different order 
of architecture ” In a letter to GrosVeftot Bedford {February 
8, 1795) he writes of himself, and his prospects, and bis opinions 
— surely anything but revolutionary in the sense imputed to 
him : — 


There is the strangest mixture^ of oloud and of sunshine! an out- 
cast in the world 1 aJi adventuief ! Uving by bis wits! yet buppj^ 
in tho full conviction of rectitude, in integrity, and in tho affection on 
a mild and lovely womans at once the ol^eet of hatred and admira- 
tion; wondered at by^all; hated by the arist^tats ; the very oracle 
of my own party. Bedferdt urine are the prine^les of 

peace and non-reristanoe; yWa eaniriol boiriinur bonds of al^tion. 
Do not grieve that cirennistaiices haVe made me thus; you ought to 
rejoice that your friend nets up to his principles, though you think 
them wrong. * * v Tmrilutrmiljr^Whtna Tids^pb^ 
to be their oorrespoudenk to a newq^perl ^Bdeath 1 ’tis 

an ugly tide ; but, I tr^|th nw oj|Jy tnrilu Iflsu 

will be m^lanriioly at all Bed&ld. I ffme^ ; but what 

can 1 do f I could not enter the^Cb?wh*iior heri'l to study 

phyrio; ferpublic udt the gift of 

making dioes, nor 1m ^ ^^5?* Mdneation ha* 

unfi^d me fer trade, and T musi j^rferce pnfiib^ mpstmr roll of 
authors. ♦ a *^irchri|(u;Mg^ 

us, waporpoae Into eoimtEy, as our rite* 

rary burinOgi em ^ agiScutture, titt. 

we cm xsmm^ View/’ 
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SoQt]iey*« Jjyi (md C<m^»ifi>ndenef, 

Th6 next letter; &om whidi 'vre shall melea an extract, is dated 
May 27, 1795. Hist marriage is now determined 

« 1 asked the question. Orosvenor, yon will love yonr sister, Edith. 

1 look forward with feelings of delight that dim my eyes to 5ay 
she will expect yqn as Iwrhrather to viritW). BroWnbr^, wild wehh 
nupWries 5 hei^, ho ! * • • Poetry softens the hearty 6 tosrenor. 
No man over ta^^ rhyme, without Wng the better for it. I write 
but little. l!he task of coireoting Joan (of Arc] is a TOiy great one ; 
but as the plan is fundamentally bad, it is necessary that the poetry 
Should bo good. If 1 could be with you another eight Weeks, 1 be* 
liev e I should m ito another poem, so essential is it to be bapmly eitu- 
ated. I ahab copy out what 1 have done ofMadoc, and sqnd you eio 
long. Ton will find mors simplicity in it than bt miy of my pi(^s, 
and of course it is the best. I shall «udy three works to write it— 
the Bible, Homer, and Osriaa." 

The plan of Pantisocrasy was now formally abandoned, 
Southey was the first to awake from the wild dream; and some 
toinporary estrangement arose between the friends on this occ.a- 
sion, Souttey’s mvjng up the project, “ disturbed and exoifed 
•Mr, Cdleridge. He manifested, by the vehemence of his lan- 
guage, that he most have felt at the time do common disappoint- 
ment.” 

SontheVa mind was gradually working its^f clear of the errors 
and mist^es of his boyhood. To the effect of Bowles's poems, 
and to the constant company of Coleridge, he ascribes tho ame- 
lioration of his pt^cal taste.” Ho sayS of Godwin,—** I read, 
and tdl hut worshipped. I have since seen his fundamental error 
—that he theorizes fer another state, not for the rule of conduct 
in the present. • • • Porreligicm, lean confiite the atheist, 
and baffle him with his own weapons ; and can at least teach 
the deist, that the arguments in faVonc of Christianity are not 
to be dei^ised. Metaphysics X know enough to use thmn as de- 
fenrive armo«& and to deem ih^ otherwise difflcnlt trifles.” 

His nncl^ Mr. Hill, now returned fixim Lisbcfn. Southey 
dreaded a meeting with this affectionate man, all whose plai^ for 
his nephew’s advanoetnent^or even support in life had been so 
strangely and unexpeetedly frustrated. Hfe seporatieD from col- 
lege — determinatiua not to enter fke Churdr— his polirical 
n&beliafeAhis projected maariage— his appsbantiy dci^iemtei 
hope of supporting a family by writing toe ne'enmaperit and maga- 
zines, and leetbrihg to ati^ au4i«n<!e8 m tMjtutl w odlleetfld^ia. 
places ^ commmt^ fesort— aB &0 tauiper ori^ 

, nnm who looked upon him wiriilove Had wl&lwfte, but who saw' 
ruin in ev^ one of the jdciins ml whkk his nephew^ l(e«irt 
«s«B 9 d fixed. To bvesk the hetwpan him and hia poBtit 
cimtsttfejatmi, and if posribiaito Ihfenritpt riie marriage 

IkfK^it'drtermifiea net gseitjiog Mm mit of ^0' 
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gods granted half the tmde’a ^wishes the political bondage was 
snapped asund^, when the vessel, which convwed him and his 
nephew to Lisbon, left the English idiore. Before sailing, bow- 
6VG!r, and on tho verv day of the commencement of his voyage, 
Southey was married to Edith Ericken>-one of whose risters had 
been married to Lovely aod another to Coleridge. Immedi- 
ately after the ceremony,'” says Cothbert Southey, “ they parted. 
My mother wore her wedding ring hung round her n^, and 
preserved her maiden name until the report of her marriage had 
spread abroad.” 

In the next letter, we find Southey in Cornwall, and telling 
Bedford — ^“This is a foul country; the tinmen inhabit the 
most agreeable port of it, for they live under {^und. Above it 
is most dreary, desolate. so»s>e«fo(te, uke Johnson’s in 

Scotland, becomes a valuable piece of timber, and I a most dull 
and sulIenW silent follow; such effects has place.'” Cuthhert 
Southey tells us that the sans-culoUe was a walking stick ; but 
thanks to kind-hearted Joseph Cottle, and his book of Recollec- 
tions, we can tell our readers something more of it : — 

At the instant Mr. Southey was about to set off on his travels, I 
observed he had no stick, and lent him a stoat holly of my own. In 
the next year, on his relum to Bristol, ' here,’ said Mr. S., exciting 
great surpriso, ‘ here is the holly you were kind enough to lend me 1’ 
I have since then looked with additional respect on my old ligneous 
traveller, and remitted a portion of his accustomed labour. It was a 
source of some amusement, when in ITovcmbor of the past year 1836, 
Mr. Southey, in his Journey to the 'West, to my great gratification 
spent a few days with mo ; and in talking of Spain and Portugal, I 
showed him his companion, the old holly! Though somewhat bent 
with nge, the servant (after an interval of forty years) was immedi- 
ately recognised by his master ; and with addidonal interest, as this 
stick he thought on one ooearion had been the means of saving his 
purse, if not hb lift, firom the sight M so efficient an instrument of 
defence having intimidated « Sptmbh tobber.”'— Chftte’s JEar^ SewU 
lect&nt, voL fi. p. 2. 

Of Southey^s rambles in Poytpgit} .khd ^pain wo have little 
mention in ms son’s work. It is probable that the letters he 
wrote ftom abroad wefb *rocaiM by him, and formed the snB- 
stohee of hu trav^ published within the next year. H,e retorued 
after a visit of six montjb% bis wifo 4^ed MmseE for a 

whU^ in lodgings in^ l&istoh LeveH his bxotherJno-law bmd died 
dnihig bis aWnce, aftd his first letter m bb return exhibit him 
devising {daus for the widow’s somxtrt. '^ohe,'” soys Cu^hbert 
Southey, " who du ring my fotherS life found a home with him, 
and who qosf, at gn.adtaaoed ^ is (tPtember of my hmisehpH 
is tho sfda ifttevitbr of those conterea in 
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PAttttsocrasj, one of the lost of the generation so &8t {Otssing 
a^ay from us.” 

Southey eontinned to Uvo in Bristol till ilie close of the year 
He then went to X<(»idon, entered his name in the booko 
of Oiuy’s Xtra^ end sp«^ of stud^ng law ; but being engaged 
with die oomiKMHkhi of two ^ms, Thalaba and Madoc, both of 
which ocott^ed hitu simultaneously, and alto being cmjiioycd in 
wridng on snhjcctsofti'mjmraiy interest in llterattne and politics 
for newspapers and magazines, it is not surprising that the ouly 
evidence we have of his ever having had law-books is his telling 
a friend bf his hope soon to make a Christmas bondro of ilicm. 
Besidence in the country appears to have been absointoly neces- 
sary for him. ' There is a pleasing letter in verse to his wife, in 
which he speOks of it as the oiie wish of bis heart, — . 

To find some linle home, some low retreat, 

Where the vain uproar of the wortliless world 
Might never reatm hte ear. * * ♦ 

he would live 

To thee and to himtelf, and to our Qod. 

To dwell in that foul city, to endure 
The common, hollow, Cold, lip-intercourse 
Of lifo $ to abroad and never see 
Green field, or running brook, or setting sun ] 

Will it not wither up my faculties 

Like some pomr myrtle, that in the town air. 

Pines in the pmlonr window t” 

Tills letter was written from Norfolk, where Southey had just 
made the acquaintance of William Tarior, the translator of Biir- 
geris Loonore, a writer who was the first to make the Englisli 
acqnainted with the better parts of Herman literature 5 and who, 
with some strange fancies wnicb,if they led him astray, still kept 
bis mind awt^ and active, prraucca a veiy powerinl inllnence 
ou <he public mind. We iwpfe that Southeys biographer may 
find no dlfSc^ty of cowright interfering with his {pving the cor- 
respondence mtween Southey and Taylor, both parts of which 
are published in Taydor’s^Idm, and both parts of VWch might 
receive valuaUe Sloshsplw from a comparison of the succossive 
^itions of Souriiey’s works, and frajn^judi^ns extracts from 
Taylor’s contributv^ to rite magazmes and reviews of the day. 
Southey fixed his tout for a year at WestbtnjT. The law-books 
wmre forgotten, and he tievier past a yeah of in<ne happineiss. 
Haring ^at year his mind w«b vigorotmly at wprir, and mudi of 
thb most genial part of his pootty Wttif 

, An author’s life, however, hi lu Ml wtirkf^ and it is impoadble 
‘ naxietive to give au Intetest, ihdt^^dent of ^em, to the 
oMwmM Mrehmstattcos with whii^i he bnay be oonneeddd,- Of 
‘ the {Ki#fr» pkbtiehed the prtlod to whidh Chitlfbert 
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Soutk «/0 first volaiAs tk« RK»t imfKHrtent is Josn^ of 

Arc;” «nd we lliiok it wonid be de8irabi& in some ^tnr« edition 
of that poem, to node the variations which U tinderwmit since it 
was first placed before the public* In the first edHiloin a co«- 
sidamble portion of the second booh of the poem was stwplled br 
Oideridge. This part was norwards separated from Southe/s 
poem, and, with very considerable aadidons, was printed by Mr, 
Coleridge under tbe title a£ “ Tho Destiny of Nsdaons,” 

In the poem, as originally oonceired, there was a sort of 
miraculous interference of guardian angels, and epic machinery 
of the old accro«.lited character. AH mis was removed in the 
new editions,— and with Oederidge's part of the work much of 
Southey’s own also went. It is seldom wise to vary the original 
structure of a poem, and wC ato avmrse even to changes of words. 
The precise state of feeling in whicbi a passage has been written 
cannot be recalled, and additions maae at a different time of 
hie seldom entirely harmonise with tho colour of the original 
texture. Headers who have admired a poem in its first form are 
but ill satisfied with an author who impliodlv tells them their 
admiration was misplaced. Scott was, we think, wise, who, when 
a poem was once given to the world, left it to its fate. 

The first and second editions of “ Joan of Arc” are before us, 
and also the edition of 1837, with his final corrections. In the re- 
markable scene where the Maid proves her divine mission by the 

g ave rendering up to her the consecrated sword, we are prepared 
r miracle. In the first edition we have the scene described : 

A tropMed tmnb 

Close to tho idtar rear’d its antique baft ; 

Two pointless javetins, and a broken swtwd, 

Timc*mottIdeiisg now, proclmm’d some warriOT riept 
Tiie sleep of deatfa beneath. A masity stone, 

And mde enscolptur’d effigy o’erlaid 
The sepulchre. Above stood VlCTcmr, 

With iifiod arm and trump, da the would blow 
The blast of Fanae ; but on her ontstretefi’d arm 
Dbath hud his dbon rod. 

Ute maid approach’d— 

DiMLin dropp’d Ids ebm rod— the liftm trump 
' Pout’d forth a bloat, whose sound mirM^ous 
Burst foe rode tomb. Wifoib foe aims t^ppear’d, ' 

The orestad hfon, foe massy bauldrisk’s strmgfo. 

The oval shidld, ^ tname.tmnper’d Idade. 

* a ^ , * 

aadfot tramp 

Breafod mtfo foe imtes of eoaduMpty* 

In foe smioAd edtrira^ foe jdueUnji tfod foe farcin 

dhiiinm]lfoi% foe fidlen wtfo^s tefob, temaini out 
Vii0toi7 Fifo foe fofonp, K&d foe ebmi pad, iCde ]ie> 
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moyed. In tlie final edition, tbe poindesa javelins and hiokaa 
aword, and all that in the emblem eitheir p(dntra to the warrior who 
» slept teaeatb, (»r to the d^egated maiden, disappear. Theipmve 
does not opmi miracolonalv at the appointed hoar to the bwt 
as it woold seem, an angelic trumpet; but instead of the legend, 
which it is not unlikely was popularly believed, and wbi^ at 
all events, does not make any unreasonable demand on the spirit 
of willing credulity in whiob iMeiry is read, we have a picture, 
no doubt, much more consistent with every-day experience, but, 
if we do not greatly mistake, much less so w’itn the probabilities 
which the occasion requires. Tho assumed fact of the divine 
mission of the Maid of Orleans is that by which ovmything else 
is to be measured; and while i)erhap8 the Victobt and Death 
have not been conceived in a very, elevated stylo of fiction, yet 
surely they were better than what is substituted — 

In silent wonderment, 

Tho expectant multitude, with eager eye, 

Oaze listening, as Ms mattock's heaxy stroke 
Invades the tomb’s repose,” dsc. 

In the first hook of Joan of Arc,” are passages which Southev 
never In after life exceeded — never indeed wo think quite equaUed. 
Of these passages the aurm existed in the first edition ; but, 
perhaps, the necessity of finding, in the influences exf human pas- 
sion excited to the highest state of feeling, a substitute for tlie 
miraculous guldaitce under which he had at first represented 
Ills heroine as acting, rendered it desirable to^dwell upon the pas- 
sages which described her communion with outward nature, and 
the intense enthusiasm which, in tlie language of Saint Teresa, 
suspends the Soul in such a sort that she seems to be wholly 
out or herself.” The inspiration of tiie Maid of Orleans is, in 
Southeyls conception of the character, produced by strong feelings 
of natural religion, influenced atid coloured by the legendanr 
tales and tradihons ef Lorraine. With the enthn^m of the Maid 
of Arc the po^'s mind seems more entiteiy identified than with 
the passions ascribed totfuty other of bis hmrOes and hendnes. We 
find in one of his letters to ^aylor something like this said. He 
has been speaking of Thalabe with at leMt a parent’s love, « The 
pooin compares more fddly with * Vathelr than with any existing 
.work, and I tliink may stand by its side for invmiitiiMi. There are 
parts of the poetry whUdi 1 canfiof hope to surpass. Tet I look 
srifh more pride to the troth sjsd'the soul 1hat<animates * Joan 
. of Are.’ ^ Theto is the individual Robert @outh)^ there, and 
imagination iu the enchanted fabric.” |nd^ to ns tho 
inmyiMbal Kobert Southey is present more in “ Joan of Arc ’’ 
than in any of his after poems. Of Southey’s larger poems it 
has beetf ttmfy said, by English commentator on Goethe, 
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that " the ob}oct ia to exluhtt the position man in a world 
which) if considered by itself is msoffideni for him. free- 
dom and happiness broken and intenrnpted by sorronndtng cir- 
cumstances, are represented as at last secured. * The last 
best friend is Death.* In Sonthey the triumph is everywhere 
anticipated; — of the life, which is to be for immortality, the 
birth nas already commencod ; the poot expresses his own faith 
not alono in the ultimate podominaiice of Good— fer this who 
can disbelieve? — ^bnt in its present predominance ; so that the dis- 
tuning mj^teries of sin and pain, and all that haunts and dis- 
quiets us in the contemplation and the experience of life, while 
they still remain nnexplaincd, seem as if their very existence 
wu bat some strange aeluaon — a something to pass away. The 
witchcraft of Thalaba is a dream— the faira of the hero is an 
enduring thing ; the thrones of penal fire in Kehama are felt to 
be but unsubstantial p^antry ; but is there not a life perma- 
nent, enduring, eternal, for the constancy of Ladurlad and 
tlie love of Kaiiyal? In all there is the same strug^ for 
life in an element felt not to be the natural one ; in aUDeath 
comes as the reconciling angel — to eveiy one of his heroes is 
the same support givmi— in eveiy one of bis poems is the same 
lesson taught.”* So similar in conception are his poems, that wc 
are not surprised that he was simultaneously engaged with all. 
All except ** Bodcrick** are mentioned as subjects with which ho 
was occupied in his correspondence with Taylor ; and the story 
of Count Julian’s daughter, on which he afterwards framed 
his poem of Roderick, is the anbjoet of an early monodrama. 
In a letter of 1805 to Mr, Wynn, we have the subject of “ Ro- 
derick” announced as occu^ng his thoughts, and an outline of 
the poem communicated. Of " Madoe,” me conception, ho tolls 
ns, was formed in his fourteenth year, tfaqu^ the poem was not 
published for ninetemi years afterwards. ' Be writes to his friend 
Redfor^ whose life' appeam to have been clouded with ennui, and 
whom Cathey was always endeavouring to excite to exertion of 
some kind : — ** The waftt of a favourite pursuit is your greatest 
source of discomfort and disoontmit. It i;^the pleasure of pursuit 
that makes evorymau hapmy ; whethc| the mercoant, oi' the spoirts- 
man, oi^ the collector, ihe philobibi, or the reader-o-Uhlf and 
maker-o-bibi, like me. Purauit at once stmplies employment and 
hopo. This is that I have often preached to you ; blit perhaps 
I have never told you what benrat I have denved from resolnto 
emph^mtt. When Joan of Arc was in the press, I had as 
many legitimate causes of unhappiness ^ itoy man need have — 
unowtainty fer the future, and uqmediate'want, in the literal 
and plain meaning of tiie \rord. T eftmt walkea the streets at 

.. *{lMBtas.».AdnumtieHnrt«yfeNq<|p«t^ Iiongias^lSSS, 




^inauvtime jfor fvant of * ditilioi*, vrhon I had sot eighte^if^aiMie 
ibr flio ordinal^ sor bi*Oad hsd cheese at my lodgisgs. < Btft do 
not suppose that I thought of toy dinner when I was wdHnng — 
U17 head was hill of what I Wds compOidDg* Wh^ I down 
at ni|^t, I was planning toy poem; and When I rose in the 
monung, the poem was the first thought to which I wm awake. 
l%e 8cant7 profits of that ’poem 1 was then anticipating in my 
lodging-honse hills Ibr tea, hrmtd; and hatter, and those little tt 
eeteraaf which amouiit to a formmahle snm when a man has no 
resources ; bnt that poem, fimlty as it has mven me a Baxter’s 
shove into my right place in the world.’’ Neverj perhaps, be- 
fore Was there as instance cf a man whose profession was litoiv 
ature having post the whoie of life In carrying oat into distinct 
realization wo projects of his early boyhood. He somewhere 
speaks of an intentioli formed whQe yet at school, of writing an 
epk; poem on each of the great religions systems that have ob- 
tained on earth — and somefthing like tllis ne has done with re- 
ject to Mahoaimedaiiism, to the Hindoo mythology, and to the 
tonus of Christiantty that prevailed on the Continent, and in 
Spain, at tlie periods of Joan of Arc, and of Boderick. Thalaba, 
he tells William Taylor, “ was meant to embody the more poeti- 
(»1 parts of Islam. * • • By the blessing of God you will 
see my hippogryff touch at Hlnaostan, fly hack to Scandinavia, 
and then carry me among the flre-worshippors of Istakhar ; you 
will see him twe a peep at the Jews, a flight to Japan, and an 
oxcorsion among the smuts and martyrs 01 Catholicism, Only 
let we live long enough, and earn leisure enough, and 1 will do 
for each of these mywolo||ies what I hove done for the Moliam- 
medan.” In Soulhey’s rtiuid there does not appear to have been 
Ae growth which one would anticipate. We see little Uiflferenco 
of power, except as % as mere reatUness of hand and mechani- 
cal execution is concerned, in the works of his early manhood, 
and in Ao«u uf his mature Thm» is’ no wider range of 
Aofight — ^no more clear insight into principle— scarcely any 
increased powmr of illustration. As immnst, however, any un- 
favourable inference tlrat may be deimc^d from this, we must 
remmnber that high powers they were which were so early de- 
veloped— -tiiat the works of fow were equal to those 
of ms boyhood, and that in Some classes of poetry, and Aose of 
a chamet^ in which Ins origmality is iindoabi6d-.~we speak of 
buA poems as “ The Holly Tree,” ** The Sptdm?,” ** The Cata- 
ract of Lodore”— he has nevmr been surpassed either man 
r m: hoyi-*^e Aotdd also remember, if we miss in" his poetry 
exqttiidteness of finish which we find in Coleridge and Lan- 
dor, Ac unceasing oocafmtiCns df SottA^, whiAieft no time 
fim totnAn^ and retouching. This realization in after life, of 
whgt wife Ita^y imag^td in hoylmod, is A us the most beau- 



tiftti tiling in 8o4ith^s ilife. He faimsslf U foii4 of telling us of 
having presetvedi ^e gaiety of childhood to ndranood lifet 

", 'time timt matures the intelleetoai part, 

hM m,W 

Scoff ye will ! but let gracious Ileafen, 

Preserve this boyieb heart tUl fife’s last day ; 

* For so ihht inwafd Iteht by'uature given^ 

Shall still direct and guide me on my way, 

And brightoning as the shades of age deaoend^ 

Shine fbrth with heavenly radiance at the end. 

This was the morning light vouchsafed, which led 
My favoured footsteps to the Muses’ hill) 

Whose arduous steops I have not ceased to tread.” 

Soutbey^s life remitids us, in some respects, of Wordsworth’s 
conception of tho Happy Warrior* 

“ Who is the Happy Warrior t Who is he 
That every matl in arms should wish to be? 

It is the generous spirit who when brovffht 
Among (he iasJes of real life liaih wrought 
Upon the plan ihe^ pleased hk infeent thought f 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes tlie path before him always bright : 

Who with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge, can perform, is diligent to learn 5 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

AVlio doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, (miserable train,) 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain, 
lu face o£ those does exercisd a power 
'Which is our hnUiah naiijte’s highest dower i 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives ; 

By objects wbieh tdight fordo ihe soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate. 

Is placable, beeouso occasions flt&e 
So often that denr^d such sacrince* 

More skil&l in self^Jaaowledge, even more pure 
M tempted more 5 more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress $ 

Hence also more alive to^tenderness* , 

’Tis^ho— ^ 

Whose powers shed round him m iihe comxhon strife 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life^v* 

A constant injjuence, a peeuHar grace.*’ . 

la his poeitiy wgs i^oatheyfe from ovetythiog 
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ihi^ disbessed or sMicted hiiki. Po«^ wn to him et first ft 
xeli^on j “ one overwhelming propena^>” he se^s^ ** has fiurmed 
my destiny and matted rU pro^echi of ratiPor wealth but it 
has made me happy, and will make me immortah’' Afodoc was 
completed on the Ifith of July 1790, at Kingsdown, Bristol. 
* In l^ose days,” says Southey, “ I was an emrly riser. The 
time so gained was employed in canying on the poem which 1 
had in hand ; and when UharW Banvers” — Southey ajas on u 
visit with him-— came down to breakfast on the morning after 
Madoc was completed, I bad the first hundred lines of Tnalaba 
to shew him fresn ftom the mint.” Daring this period Sonthey's 
means of support were derived ^most entir^irom the payment 
whitdi he received for his contributions to Beviews and Maga* 
zincs. From the house of Dongman be dso obtained some oc- 
casional employment in translating from the French. His 
health broke down under the continual task«work, and Beddoes 
ordered him to the south of Europe. He was detained by con- 
trary winds at Falmouth ; — “ Six days we watched the weathcr- 
cocK and sighed for north-easters, I wtdked on the beach, 
caught soldier-crabs, admired the sea-anemones in their ever- 
vatying sba])e$ of beauty— rend Gebir, and wrote half a book of 
Thalaba.” Southey quotes this passage from an old letter of his 
in his preface to the last edidon of Thalaba, because he had intro- 
duced the sea-anemones into tho part of Thalaba then written, 
and because he wished to record the fact that he was senribic 
of having derived great improvement from the frequent perus<il 
of Gebir at this time ” In a letter to Taylor, (October 22, 1799,) 
he asks bim, Have you seen a poem called Gebir ? It appears 
to me the miraculous work of a madman._ Its intelligiblo pas- 
sages are fiashesof lightning at midnight like a picture in whoso 
obaenpro colouring no plan is diMiover^le, but in every distinct 
touch you see the master hand.” Writing to Colei'idgc imme- 
^ately bdmu his voyage, he says,*** I take with me for the voy- 
age your pomns, the Lyric^ the Xi3n^cal.Ballad% and Gebir; 
and, except a few books designed fer presents, tliose make all my 
library, 1 like Gebir rgoiim mid more. If you ever meet tho 
author teU him I took it with, me on a voyage.” 

In July 1600 we have him at Cintra, riding jack-asscs, ** a 
fine lazy way of traveUing^ you have even a boy to beat old 
Dapple whmi be is riow. % eat oranges, figs, and delicious 
pears— drink Oolaros wipe, a sort of halfeway mu^ence between 
peat and daret— read oU lean lay my hands axk— 4ream cf pomn 
after poem, play after play— take a siesta of two hours, and am 
Ba''ih)t|ipy as if life were an everlasting to<4ay, and that t»mor- 
roar,v^mot to bo provided for.” la about a year he rptnmed 
restore in health and strengrii, and feund a letter ftom Cole- 
ridge awtil&tg arrival. ^ For « aentesce ftom that le^ wo 
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must make room) it describes briefly yet vety* felthfWly,” 
says Mr. Cuthberfc Southey, the place destined to be my fa- 
ther's abode for the longest portion of his life— the birthp&ce of 
all his children save one, and the place of his final rest " 

Our house,*’ says Colerid^, ** stands on a low hill, the whole front 
of which is one field, and au enormous garden, nine*tcnths of which 
is a nursery garden. Behind the house is an orchard, and a small 
wood on a Steep slope, at the foot of which flows the river Greta, 
which winds round, and cateheatbe evening Kghts in the front of the 
house. In front we have a giants eamp-^ait encamped army of tent- 
like mountains, whi(4t, by an inverted arch, gives a view of another 
vale. On oui right the lovely vale, and the wedge-shaped lake of 
Bassenthwaite, and on our lefr, Derwentwatet and L^ore full in view, 
and the fantastic mountains of Borrowdale. Behind us the massy 
Sikiddaw, smooth, gieen, high, with two chasms, and a tent-like ridge 
in the largerv*^ A fairer scene you h#ve not seen in all your wander- 
ings : without going from our own grounds, we have all that can please 
a human being. As to books, my landlord, who dwells next door, 
has a respectable librmy? which ho has put with mine — histoiies, on- 
cyclopoedias, and all the modern gentry. But then I can have, when 
I choose, fiee access to the princely library of Sir Guilford Lawson, 
which contains the noblest ccSlection of travels and natural history, of 
perhaps any private library in England: besides this, there is tho 
cathedral library of Carlisle, from which I can have any books sent 
me that 1 wish ; in short, I can truly say that 1 command all the 
libraries in the county.” 

Southey still wished for a warm climate. Portugal-would be 
tho place which he himself would have chosen, but there seemed 
to have been some facilities for obtaining for him tho oflBco of 
secretary to an Italian legation, and in expectation of this ho 
exulted ; — why, think you? I^et his letter to Grosvenor Bedford 
answer. It is unfortunate that you cannot come to the sacri- 
fice of my one law book, my whole proper stock, whom I design 
to take to the top of motmt for the purpose of throfWing 

him down straignt to the devil^huaza I Grosvenor, I was once 
afraid X should have a deadly deal of law to forget whenever I 
had done with it, but my brains, Go<J Mese them I never recirfived 
any, and I am as ignorant as heart 90uld n ish. The tares would 
not gcowJ* Southey did not go to mount Mina to Visit the devil," 
but. to Ireland. Pieb, FAiiiira, and si^AtraHvmi^ had tWo 
a year or two before, and, indeed, every year, for ^ last five 
hundi^ed^ and it seemed no bad place to go for the purpose of 
buknihg hia law books. WcJl, away he gbes.^ I iWkW,** soys he, 

the suti set behind Aurfesea, ana the mounfains of Oaemar- 
voni^bire roso ao beautflhliy b^e us, that tibough at sea, it was 
A comes a storm. 

Gor^ wfkO In Irelanc^ and 
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Soqfihej was aviated bis private sateetew, Krith a salaxy of 
£400 a>year. Bat b^ce Southey teached DoUin, whom did be 
meett “ A nwm whose name is as widely bnown as that of any 
human being, exeej^ perhaps, Bonaparte. Be is not above 
five feet, but notwithstanding his figure, he soon became the 
mos| important pejsonage of the party. * Sir,* teid he, as soon 
as he sat in the vesss^ <1 am a uniquet Xge anyyrhere, 
j«ut as the whim tabes me; this morning, Sir, I had no idea 
whatever of ^ing to Pnblin ; I did not think of it when \ left 
homo, my wite aw ^lly knew notliing of the trip. X have only 
one sbiit with me. besides' what 1 have on ; nfy nephew here, Sir, 
has not anotbw shirt to his baok; hni money, Sir, mon^ — any- 
thing m^ be had in DnbUn.* Who the devil is this fellow, 
thonght 1. W^e talked of rate— ho had just bought a hundred 

S meheons, the wealmst drop fifteen above proof-~of the west of 
ndand, and out he pulls an Kxcter newspaper from his racket 
'— <» bank paper, his pocket-book was stuficd fn)l of notes, Scotch, 
Bish, and BngHsH j and I rea}ly am obliged to him &r some clues 
to discover forged paper. Talk, talk, everlasting ; ho could draw 
for money on any town in the Bnited Kingdom—aye, or Ameri- 
ca. At lost he was made known for Pr. ^lomon. At night I 
set npon the doofor, talking of disease in general, beginning with 
tile havwpool flax— whirh mnne^ had proved most effectnal— 
nothing like the oiudJal balm of Gilead. At last I ventured to 
touch upon a tender subject — did he conceive Pr. firodam'’s 
medicine to be mialogoos to his own? * Bbt in the least, — 
colour, smel}, qll totally difterent; as for Pr. i^nodam, Sir, all' 
the world knows it, it is manifest to everybody, that his adver- 
ti8emcnts*are all stolen, verbatim literatim, from mine. Sir, I 
don’t think it worth while to notice spefa a fellow.’ But enough 
of Solomon and bis nephew, and successor' that is to be— the 
Behoboam cf Gilead-— a cub in traini;^.” 

On tibeir roQte ftnm Balbriggcn to Publin they saw no treos, 
all had been cat down fotr pik^wrdles. 

On being installed in his ofilee, Soothe fimnd he had but 
little to do m what he rimarded as pis proper husioess, as secro' 
teiy, but Catty expendedhi^ to act as private tutor to. his ehil- 
- dren, and this did net answw the poet’s purposes ; so they parted 
oorapanj^ and Beu^ey tosfle up hbl t^t at Greta Stell Oole- 
ridge weifl; to IMte, as S9«teteiyt43>r Alexander Balh «Mr. 
ISbntth says,, * Ckksyhlge Is teaking # fintepe in his present aitoa*- 

£ %«r at leas^ dial any one hat njraet w'dald n>«ke one in it.’ 
iw amunn^ diet the midtor of Farntne^ ai^ Biaitgb- 
be a cmnmjmaty fathping twr and Bktl”* 
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Southey speaks with impatience of his wcary> weary worJi^ of 
criticism 

gokmp as^lsadi 
Judge of the 
Stern foe to witticism^ 

By men cal^d Cntieism ! 

This vile reviewing still bt^»limes me» I do it slower than 
anything cl^, yawning over tiresome work f yet, in the midst 
of the rubbish which he had to clear away, as^ ho best could, 
amid all hk drei^ry journey-work, he never lost sight of the bet- 
ter purposes for which bis naturw fitted^ him ; and he was wise 
enough aUo m hw dealings with tho bookseUets, to reserve some 
share to himself of the future copyright in most of what he 
pnblibhed. In 1807 we iind Jiim mentioning bis histoiy of Bra- 
’zi\, and his determinatioh to print it at his own risk, rather than 

1 )art with the copyright, for which he says he might obtain five 
luiidrcd guineas $ ^^bnt 1 will wot sell the chance of greater 
eventual profit. This work will supply a chasm in history. This 
fs' not all — I cannot do one diinff (tt a time; so sure as I attempt 
it, iny he«ilth sufihrs. The btisinCss of the day haunts me m 
the night, and though a sound sleeper otherwise, my. dreams 
partake so much of it as to harass and disturb me. I must al- 
%vays, therefore, have one train of thoughts for the morning, 
another for the evening, and a book not relating to either, for 
half-an-hour after supper, and thus neutralizing one set of asso- 
ciations by another, and having (God be thanked 1) a heart at 
ease, I continue to keep in oxaot a set of nerves as much dis- 
posed to get out of order as any man’s can be/’* 

Of Mr. Outhbert Southey’s woric, enough has not been pub- 
lished to enable us to form aWy very decided opinion. It is 
written in an unaffected, unambitious tone, and in great kindli- 
ness of spirit to every one mentioned in it. Indeed, we think 
that in some cases, at this distance of time, there could scarcely 
have been occasion for the asterisks and blank lines which we 
now and then meet, filling up the places of omitted names. 7he 
passages should be left out or tiienamestgiven. 

The great admiration with which Southey regarded Cole- 
ridge is often expressed iu his letters* Of tiamb, too, 
Wordsworth, we have frequent mOntfom, and always in language 
of tlie strongasjt affection. It is really wonderful how wim bis 
mind engaged ih so many prefects of bis owti| be cmidd so folly 
appreciate the claims of othe^ ahd have his n^aiil always awake 
to thrir interests. My says Cuthh«t Sewfoey, ** has 

yet to be knotetif and tbisl have a |pod hope will be accom- 
plished by tjie pnblicatitm ottbeso-volunwa.’* 

- , 

* SmtOwgrito 13> 1307, 
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We conclude with extracts from two poems of Southey^ de- 
scribing himself one in playful, the otner in a serious spirit, 

j^bart the rhymer who liree at the XiOkes, 

Describes himself thus to prevent imstalms* 

* it # * 

He is lean of body and tank of limb; 

’tlie man must yriSk &3t who would overtake him* 

His eyes are not yet much the worse for the wear, 

And Time has not thinn’d or straighten’d his hair, 
Notwithstanding that now he is more than half-way 
On the road fronuiOriaale to Oray. 

He hath a long nose with a bending ridge, 

It misht be worth notice on Straslmrg ^idge. 
a # e a 

A man he is by nature merry, 

Somewhat Tom-foolish, and comicid, very ; 

Who has gone through the world not mindful of pelf, 

Upon easy terms, thank Heaven, with himself; 

Along by-paths and in pleasant ways, 

Caring as little for censure as praise.** 

♦ # a 4^ 


My days ammig the Dead are past ; 

Around me I behold 
Wliere’er these casual eyes are cast, 

The mighty minds of old ; 

My never-failing foimidsjare they 
. With whom I converse night and day. 

^ With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in wo j 
And while I understand and foel 
How much to them 1 owe, 

My cheeks have odon baen bedew’d 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 

Hy thoughts are with the Dead] With them 
I ftve in leng past years, 

Ibetr virtues lo^ their foulta condemn, 
Partake ih&at hopes and fca3| i 
And foom their lessons <Beek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 

My hopes are with the Dead! anon 
My fdahe with them wffl be ; 

And I with them OhaU travel Oh 
Through all PxtoAtjt 
Tot leaving here a name IkrO# 


0 
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Art. V. — 1. Die Chrisiliche Lehre voH der Sfmde: iron Julius 
Mullku. Breslau, 1844. 

2. Studien und Kriiiken. Db Wjettis. Bcmerkungen iiber die 
Lehre. vo.n der Siinde jtiit Rucksicht auf das Werk von 
Julius MijLLisli. Rp. 589-578, 1849V 

The name of Julius MUller is jprpbably not known beyond tlio 
limited circle of our readers who interest thenqtseives in the pre- 
sent movements of German theological literature. In his own 
country his name is a host; but in ours it is little more as yet 
tlian a shadow. He belongs to the same class with Schelling 
and Hegel among the philosopliers, and Schleierinacher among 
the theologians, whimi a British public has punished for the, al- 
leged sin of loving the darkness rather than the light by ne- 
glecting to translate, and of whose works, except in snatches and 
fragments, it may still be said, 

‘‘ Longa premuntur 
Nocte, Parent quia vate Sacro.*' 

• Dr. Beard of Manchester has, wo believe, translated his ad- 
mirable recension of Strauss' ^^Leben Jesu,'' in the Studien 
und Kritiken,” perhaps the most solid, in a brief compass, of tho 
innumerable replies which that notprious work called forth Iroin 
all sections of the Church, oi’tlmlox and heterodox, in Germany. 
But nothing else as yet has received an English dress. His ser- 
mons on the Christian life, the most pleasant specimens wfe know 
of Scotch-like preaching iu a country where it is very rare, have 
not made their way tP a country which would appreciate tliein ; 
and his celebrated Treatise on Sin, of which the title stands at 
the hefid of this Article, is, so far as translation or even occasional 
reference is concenied, all but Ciiikuown. It must be admitted 
that tho book is thoroughly Geman in its plan of investigation 
and cast of style, a little too dark perhaps, and a little too long, 
and that it takes for granted some famili^’ty with the last fifty 
years’ struggles of philosophy and thi^logy, in that most revolu- 
tionary half century. Tfeic author is clad in the panoply pf t^e 
srliool.s^ un<l U fannliar with all their' wtvipobs/ Mo is iio botidav 
tbeulogian, ro whom rcligibn is' blit a jousting-fiekh^ He dis- 
plays quite visibly the diutedVshield and, heluiet d>eat and 
the scars which speculation often leaves are all itpou him, though 
they are not unhealed* Mad the book been entirely relative to 
one-sided and ephemeral Gormau theories, the ver^ earnpstiiess 
of Christiau feeling which pervades it would have 'redeemed its 
trauscondentaHsm ; but it isVfet any ajKilogy for 
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its logic with seriotxs thinkers of any country. It goes deep into 
the heart of universal humanity, and the grand problems of the 
moral world wMch are the same §>r all ,age§; and though it 
works its way through a large surface of di^^ sand and gravel, 
like the bpre of ap Akesi&n well, it opens up fresh fountains in 
the deptba belW*. . 

Julius Idiiller, it may perhap|. be necessary to is a liv- 
ing author, not much, if anything past his meridian; ho is a 
Silesian by birth, and was Vacated at Berlin, while yet it shone 
with the lull lustre of the tvyo great orbs Hegel and Schleier- 
machcr, and of a thiid who has rayed out far Jess darkness than 
either, and whose spft and penetrating beams seem to have left 
upon him 4 much more gepial impression, Keander. After a 
brief occupation pf a coipiWy parish, he became University 
preacher in Gbttingep in 1831, ’^hich office ho combined the 
following year with a chair in that ancienf and stitt celebrated 
University. In 1835, he exchanged this sphere for a professor- 
ship in Marburg, one of the lesser German seminaries ; and for 
tho last seven or eight years he has filled the chair of Dogmatic 
Theology in Halle, and has divided or more than divided with 
Tholuck, its well merited fame as a school of divinity. He was, 
we believe, also a ConsistoriaJ Councillor in the ecclesiastical de- 


partment of the Prussian administration, and mixed up in most 
of the later attempts of tlie vacillating Monarch of Prussia at 
Churcli union and reform, till the March Kevoliitlon camo with 
its sweeping remedy of tlie separation of Church and State, and 
sent the whole motley group or kings, consistorial councillors, and 
knights of the lied fiagle, like the kings, bishops, and knights of 
an upturned chess-board a-sprawling on the floor. 

It is not easy to give a mere English reader more than a glim- 
mering idea of the place which such a writer and Church-leader 
as Julius Muller holds in the entangled and iiiterlaced move- 
ments of German theology andOhurch government. We shall 
attempt it, though at the risk of failure. We would divide, 
then, the whole the German theologians of our day, including 
tbo^e lately (^p 6 ased,^iut 0 ! three classes, which we may call the 
Left, ftie Middle, and tiie'Kight. Among the Left we rank the 
JOmtic rationalists, whose leaders were such theologians as 
Bltetkdmeider ^d, Paulas, pow* becoming rare and uninfluen- 
tial, and sppplantpd by TOpular ^biefs such as Uhlich and other 
demons pf ihe Friends Qf,Li^t and the German Cathdics; 
the new school of Pmtimslm jrationajiats, who^ principal 
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finished type, in all Jbut hypocrisy; ai|d whose boast is to exalt 
Christianity to the sublimity of speculi^pn, as that of the deistic 
rationalism is to bring it down to the level of irulg|ar pomprehen- 
sic?n. Of both these modifications. of doctrine, ration^ispi is tlio 
proper name, since reason, the lp^yer,and the higher, is allHO-aJI; . 
and the Bible is at phce its prodnet amVits sii^ject pf criticism. 

At the opposite extremity from this party stands^ tfep Jiight, 
whose watcJiWord is adherence to the symbolical booJs:^,for the most 
part tlie Luthei^an, (for it is a eunous fact that orthodoxy has pre- 
served itself better in the Lutheran than in the Reforjmed section 
of Protestantism,) and who, after a dreary night, and the breaking 
of a cloudy and aark day, if indeed the day bo come, ^xc again 
laying open to view tho Augsburg formularies, and demaiiuing 
unconditional subscription to them as the law of the Church. 
The literary, strength of ,thii| party is considerable. The lato 
lamented Olshausen 'might be. regarded, as coming nearer it than 
any other ; Ilavernick was also a prominent name ; and its great 
living ornament and pillar is Hengstenberg, a man of Luropean 
reputation, though fully more as a scholar than as a thinker, and 
whom his antagonists not only hate but fear. With this party 
the ortliodox in this country have of course, most sympathy, and 
it deserves all honour for its intrepid protest for the common 
faith. But it is not without its faults, among which may bo 
mentioned an undue exaltation of Lutheran peculiarities, so as 
oven to imperil the union with the Reformed in Prussia ; a cerr 
tain sectarian harshness which x'ofuses to look genially upon the 
manifold Christian phenomena beyond its own camp ; an un^yil- 
lingiiess to conform in tone, if not in doctrine, to the prevailing 
style of philosophy, and thus to become all things to all men ; 
and what is not the least lamentable, a blind Church and King 
conservatism, wliich has exposed it to the merciless blasts of de- 
mocratic fury in tlie late commotions. 

Wc next turn to tlie great Middle party, which, like all com- 
posite formations, is most difficult to describe. The other sdiopls 
have each one principle — the one, Reason — the other,^the Bible. 
This has two, the Bible and Christian consciousness. This gyeat 
body may be said to* owe. it, s fouiidafion to the oxtradrdin^y 
though erratic genius an^ fervent piety of Scblei^*macher. ^ He « 
had no sympathy with dogmatic Christianity in its eonfi^liou^l 
form, and was willing to surrender much of it tp lowdr ra- 
tionalists ; on the other hand, he wanted tp wjiat ]^e 
sidered its essence, the perspnal glprv . pf Obrirt as the ^ord 
made flesh, and bia office a9 the tfip Wor^i,; 

lative deauction, he made ijt an datum ^ 

consciousness, fpri^ W W 
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awaken^ tKe liford, W Christ in 

the Churcn; thtis td'acciyt the iho|ral religfoti 

of l^nt and Fichtej ana to excogfate fof hithself a logical reli- 
gion like^ Hegel ; bnt took his stand updn traditional UhHstian- 
xty a?f a faet> with liberty^ however, to deal v^ith its itiost sacred 
docdinedti' according to critical rules ; and to mould ^hd fashion 
all its db^rines in accordance with the above-named central 
principle, -^the validity, importance, and tnntual ^relations of all 
to each and of each to all, being decided upon by that inward 
oracle, Christian conseinusneas. We say nothing here of the 
results of this method as developed by Schleiennacher himself. 
We could say little in praise of them, for his finished system by 
a curious infelicity misses out the holiness of God, the Fall, the 
proper divinity o/ Jesus, the tnicridea of Atonement, the person- 
ality and work of the Holy Ghost, and espapes from the self- 
crOated difficulties of a Spinozistic fatalism, by the unscriptural 
expedient of a universal restoration. It is not so much, how- 
ever, the positive system of this remarkable person, as his me- 
thod, that has enchained Germany. And its two great laws, of 
license to the understanding in dealing with the Bible, and a.s- 
sent to its central revelation with the heart, belong more or less 
to the great school which gathered in spite of himself around his 
person while living, and cleaves to his memoiy when dead, 
To this self-called school of believing theology {iheologia pecto- 
ns,) wc may Count Twesten, the successor of Schleiennacher in 
his chair in Berlin, and the author of an important w^rk o|i 
Dogmatics ; Kitzscli, the author of a still more celebrated sys- 
tem, lately, we rrioice to say, called to the same University ; 
Ullitiann' of Heidelberg, the writer of the beautiful monograph 
oh the Sinlessness of Jesus,” with his colleague Umbreit, the 
Old Testament commentator, and also most of the writers in their 
periodical, the ^^Studien unci Kritiken;” Liicke also, of Gottingen, 
o 30 e of the most influential adfierents of this great section, aiul 
the author of the famous commentary on John, perhaps the crown- 
ing work of German exegesis. It would be endless to recite the 
younger men of rising name who more, or less cleave to this 
party, iiich as Dorner, itundeshagen, Sartorius, and a host of 
VijhcCs. But we Jinnst add that the gr^tatost religions thinker in 
. Genonny still living, (and long Ju* live I) Nnander, tliough 
, . more than alHtis 'cbntenipi>m*ies, fndependent of foreign lufln- 
has not this, anti that his towering pennon has 

wavercih aiul. still wavei\s this mighty bMst.' AT- 

every one of these distinguished men bias improved up(»n 
of Schleiennacher, emending it where wrong, and 
it where wanting and this school at the present 
e$sam#ff a uioib Biblical attitude, as well as 
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a more cpnciliatoiy tone dogmas of* the. jQpnfe^ions. 

But tile license of vClirisfian cons^otjiness, thpi^ is 

not ahj ure4> this princip^^ of subjectivity, stift waits^^^^ 

tier innueiice to purge it out of the system* . , ^ 

There, ai^ two groups of theologians still to be provided for: 
and cannot do better than a^'ust them to the meridian of 
Schleiermaeher thus ascertained. The first is intermediate be- 
tween the Left and the Middle party^ though with a ^eate^ ap- 
proach to the latter^, and contains such names as Hase, ve Wette, 
Ewald, and others, who adhere in the main to the theology of 
feeling, but with even less positive and satisfactory results, than 
Schleiermaclier himself — not to speak of his more progressive 
disciples. The second lies somewhere between tho Middfo party 
and the Bight, though with a greater leaning to the Bight. Oil 
them the infiueiice of Schleiermacher is visible^ though it is not 
])redominant, and is 'even opposed and overmastered by powerful 
sympathies that link them to the orthodox Church system. It 
is somewhere in this quarter that we fix such names as Harless, 
the author of Christian Ethics, and of the Commentary on 
the Ephesians f Tlioluck, who is of living German theologians 
the best known and most* inffueiitial in this country ; and with 
more confidence than either, because a more decided and intre- 
pid thinker, do we assign to this place Julius Muller. In him 
we see tho more speculative element, which in spite of its profes- 
sions to the contrary, has always appeared in the believing theo- 
logy, tending to reconcile itself witli the dogmatic products of 
pak ages, and to build up out of the data of Bible interpreta- 
tion, no longer overruled, but only counter-checked by Chris- 
tian consciousness, a system which may harmonize with the 
philosophic spirit of the present day. It is a most laudable en- 
terprise, to which we heartily wish success ; and we rejoice to 
see German speculation, after having, as it were, completed its 
cycle of deviation, returning to tlio point whence it started^ 
and embracing the essential articles of the Christianity, of all 
ages, with the ardour of a first love and the mastery of .a reco^ 
vored possession. ^ 

Few can be more competent than this author to restore the 
fair form of Christian trpth from its* torsdrlike mutilation and 
defacement. There breathes in his writings ,.a mpst profoudd 
and spiritual piety. He .has* much of the intuition, of genius 
into the mysteries of human nature. He is at home ipL eVe^ de- 
partment of Bible interpretation, aa, is apparent frOrq %is skilful ! 
efforts inf he work before us; and is not only soberrminded,.]tHit 
reverent. He is familiar with tlie patristic, medimvay relormii- 
^tion, and more recent theology, an4 quotes Augustine, 

"nas, and the Lutheran divines of the 17th ^^tury, not in 
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(jemaii . of .isbjanJ^te^bodk efii^ition, ! but 
i^itk ifte iii^^«tt£. g?CMh 

the #liieiiif ^ pMlok3i)ftj^^ aj^d 

while BO^ thia(kj|Dml>^'''^k tkh fpioieitt/sems ib hivte «vbB 
iuh^ Spinosaa ahd Xiahuths mwn- 

# 8 i^ tQ Jbita.; ^w 

i# gravh .aJe jllidr^ e^Iivefied by chdie# apoihegms 5 aind 
many ha^Jjy and' uHttaions fi'pm Geetlie, 0eaii Paul, 

. aftd otb*tt> wtitesS m^ hts _ow^ ,edunt^yJ ,^v<^‘a^fy the cphrse of his 
ihv^ij^tidhs. ' vil ‘Her tsdgifl^ .tfiau Sbhleieriithcherj it is 
because he gives d|i b*%iiiality 'fot faith*. If his dialectics are 
less blaHlanK they liire more enectivbj as. the p^cs of the short 
Kpttah swoi'd tverh riibtfr thaii a laatch for, the floimshcs of the 
Greek ; and if hia elpqhence is nipre rare, and less faksinatiilg, it 
bttriis wlieh it does burn with a steadier flame, and never “ leads 
to bewilderj hot dazisles to blind.” 

This contrast with Schleiermacher comes iihsought. For the 
Work of Mfdler OBi Sin, though not without traces of his influ- 
ence, inay be regarded as an instance of strong reaction against 
thsf ^iloSopdiical postdates of his .system. Ilo is said, wlflle 
hearing the lectures of this teacher in the zenith of his fame, to 
have gone home and Sketched a polemic against them, wherever 
he.cohld flnd .occa^oh, and much of- Ids book seems only this 
pc^tnic expanded and fortified. In opposition to Schleierma- 
chftf’s Celehr&ted definition of religion, as the feeling of absolute 
dCpendonde oh God, this wOtk is a continued defence of hinnau, 
liberty; and there breathes through it a profound sense of the 
pmbptiality of God, like the prolonged and deepened echoes of 
. thn jwytitet fitter®! in the sour of the youthful student against the 
di^l^ifilfoti of this do'etrihe by •ScM'eiCriuacher, not less thaJl its 
repfidiation W Hegel. • 

Treatise bn Sin appeared first in 1838 ; and the second 
^itfoii,: ^|ii^' is und^ review, hnd which is almost a hew v^ork, 
in. 1^4, - ;«,thfis tallies in point of timfe, as in niore^ essential 
re^^ts, Witk.the .admirable writings of Vinot. Both of these 
writers, thbhj^h on a yery^ different soil, and in i-elation to a very 
difibroni pfiblic, hfivb .inculcated the sbme gteat dbclaiher^.tlie 
vital importance df inditfdualism in reygioh as rested on the per- 
sohfiK^.of Gi^ MmC deep apprefciatioh of Cfifffstiaiflty 
Ihfis lea ikefii thfi nibral fbund^ations on whi^ filqtle it 'ban bo 
Jlfteedf find 1^® jd^^h the hbSt rimhks of.lhq Btiihpean com- 
P^liWefilth. ’■ 3fey we hope tiikt th® gfoat .Bulet will 'bless thefix 
mtos bf sthyiifi^tMcofirse'of 'sciptieism'finfl cbuimuhiim 
ii|t-|^^ce and‘f$witzenlmd; and of thhtptuiilheisiu, which is only 
find VsipbrbtiV fo^' bft'fthb tdbre clbfidy r^on. 




We em tbtr£^ broQghl to tfa4 ituresfcdld of otir is 

to gke tome bflrfa^ratet^ dtiir^ork^ few 

seleelidns ^3 tomtocfftto twfil ife^Soetyuea. W4 not ap- 
quaiiited v^th my of the GrOrirfeit critietetiis oit it which have 
appeared, with the exceptioh of th^ slight one by I>e Wette> re- 
ferred to at the head of this iltliMe. Oiir work nittst thiis par- ' 
take of vi^at a Gherman wottld ^all Orii^nUrung^ and oiir hotice 
must h& tery eurtory, since the book is iii two volumes^ and con- 
tains 1000 pages. It stti’cly ouj^t to bO translatod^ for we hope 
our English tongue is not to; be employed dhly like Cliaron’s 
boat to bring across the middle^pastoge the shivering ghosts Of 
scepticism and disembodied atheism; nor do we.. fear any such 
result from transporting living Christian flesh aria biood as be- . 
fel the pious -/Eneas — 1 

• Gemuit sub ponderc cymba 
SutiUs, et multam ^iccepit rimosa paludetn.” 

We need such works not only as counteractives to imported 
German errors, but also to the epidemic tlioughtlessncss and ob- 
duracy of liiiman nature. Every individual and every ainntry 
must pass through what our old divines called a law-work before 
grace is realized. . Mankind still learn their nakedness by eat- 
lug this tree of the knowledge of evil. The fountains of this 
great deep must be broken up, arid sweep over the gay scene of 
moral careU»,ssnoes, before the rainbow of peace crin extend its 
arch in the sky. The reader will bear to nave this repeated in 
our author’s preface : — 

“ It has been the immovable conviction of the author, ever since 
he sat at the feet of his beloved and revered teacher, Neander^ that 
Christianity, from first to last, is a praciiml system, ,in the highest 
and most intimate sense ; that everything about it relates to the great 
contrast between siri and redeippt|pn, and that it is impossible to un- 
dersta-nd aright ihe doctrine of redemption, which is its very essence, 
till we have gained a thorough knowledge of sin. Christian iheo- 
logy here, if anywhere, wages war, pro ans et focisy m repellihg deiS- 
tieal attempts to extenuate Its evil, arid^nnttidstical attempts to at- . 
tenuate its es^ncG.*’— P. Vi. * i 

After a tolerably luminous iiittoduetion, in which? the 
attempts to distin^ish his plan from , the 
trine r^sspectmg sin, on ,tho one hand, and tW collation 
and generalization of pippositiws respbetm^^^ 

other, and: clajms the privilege of juniting 
ethierf theory accorditiff to tho principJbs^:ofoicfonti^^ iriethod, ; 
.he prbc©(|3 to his first Bpokjswhitih f^^ 
man experiehi^ under' tm !lwality of ^ 
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Meier's Treatise on SUu 


Sin is consideml in this fundamental discussion in throe 
aspects**-as transgression of law — as disobedience to God*“-n«? 
the manifestation of an inner principle of self-seeking. On all 
these points this treatise^ though frequently vague, is solid and 
instructive. As transgression of law, sin* is‘ moral evil ; our 
whole being has a standard or law, departure from which is rc'- 
{mrded as disorder, and attended with suffering. But it is to 
the domain of will that moral disorder belongs, and this is ex- 
cited by opposition to the moral law. That law is a part of hu- 
man consciousness, not as Kant teaches, a categorical or unex- 
plained imperative, but good in the form of an imperative ; not 
as others teach, a law without, but a law with specific precc])ts. 
Into the nature of the moral law at this stage, our author enters 
no farther than just to affirm, that it is revealed to all nioii by 
a kind of higher rational instinct?’ The question of the psycho- 
logical character of our moral states, as states of perception or sen- 
timent, or both, Dr. Miilicr nowhere discusses, and indeed seems 
to atUich little importance to what have been the principal matt('rs 
of debate in our British ethics. On the other hand, he here 
vindicates the authority of law over the whole field of our volun- 
tary nature, in opposition to Schleiermaeher, who restricted 
to actions, and the theologians of the Romish Chiu’ch, who a])i)ly 
the jdea of law only to the lower stages of holiness and virtue, 
and not to the higher, in which lie their works of supererogc^- 
tion. It does not seem perfectly consistent with this, wlieu our 
author immediately afterwards contends for a difiereiice between 
opposition to law, and non-conformity to law, the former of which 
is always sinful, the latter not so, if found in a inoral being up- 
right, but not yet perfect. This seems to us to be just re- 
amtiitting the Romish doctrine in another form; the pcrfcH't 
work being that of supererogation — the upright that of ordinary 
virtue. Our author asserts that this distinction is necessary to 
the idea of moral development an angels, and in the incarnate 
Saviour — else we must affirm that they were not at every point 
perfect. But* this is a more ambiguity of language; for j)er- 
fcction lies not in the mass of being, but in the proportion be- 
tween it at every stage- and the moral principle ; and this pro- 
portion in all holy beings, notwithstanding their development, 
ever the same. This false distinction between sinlessness and 
perfection has led our author to reject what we regard a just 

! »Hncipl0, via,, that in 'sinless beings there is no consciousness of 
aw as distinct from their highest motive, ‘the -law being only 
dt^wn forth from its identity with the will by transgression. 
Dr. Miiller cites Baader, i^teffens, and other deep thinkers of 
ScheIUng*s school, as holding this w'inciple. It has been ludd 
by nlany others, among whom is Isaac Taylor, if we remom- 
hei‘ rightly, in his preface to Edwards, 
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Butmon»I®viU9not«wWHt*s.vieV?e4iri,ii^atitKitp(lod'5 and 
this relation Tit* Miiller «taWwfoin,tji®,«tri<^est sense. ; He.is 
victorious overKati^ .who*^i^aByrefe^Bee'toG,jddaa,i>^n- 
sistent with the autonoiuy oftltewillj •wdtwwhofes^eia is an 
exaltation of inoraU lit the expense of rriigion ; who, in fec^ , 
tfiongh Miilkr does riot charge hka 1»ith imis, has no otbet tJse for 
God than as a to rectify the dismrde^ arisli^from 

the sufleringof the good and dio tprosperify of the bad, and ad- 
minister a hind of poetical jastiOeiSt the ’end of the world-tr^edy. 

Our author finds the existence of God implied in the very 
existence of perseiial beings. Personality is seUi<ons<Musnes3 
united to selfdoterinination. . 4 limited consciousness is. incon- 
ceivable without an unlimited, and so of a finite self-deterojina- 
tion. The idea of God lies thus at the root of all thought and 
volition. He must be the inTinite self-consciousness and the in- 
finite will in one,- and it is in .the latter. respect tliat he is intui- 
tively known as the moral lawgiver. We do not stay at present 
to criticise this dodnction on the ground of natural thcolo^. W 6 
might object to it in some points, though we agree in thinking 
that God is intuitively known, and have long ceased to value 
either a priori or d, posteriori argnments, save as dealing with the 
materials by which the native idea 'of God is called forth from, 
the darkness into the light ; but wo rather call attention to one 
great merit and advantage of this procedure, that it supers«lcs 
the awkward and cii-cuitous attempts to rise to the moral natm'e- 
of God solely from his. moral works, which the argnment from 
causality involves, and brings us face to face with God to hear 
him testify of himself by his law. On the ground of tliis imme- 
diate revelation of God in the moral law, Dr. Muller, in accommo- 
dation to the phraseology of Kant, calls the government under 
which we live, and in respect of which sin is disobedience, neither 
autonomy, nor lielormomyy but iheonmiy: The relation of die 
moral law to God is thus givan with its own existence ; and sin 
is thus a revolt against tlie “ divinity that stirs within us.^. 

It would open a wide door for disenssion were 'we to show 
how much this vital union of religion and morality has been 
ignored or discountenanced in par^ritlsh ethics, ^ We are only 
beginning to return to the true eslimate of conscience, as a fojjf 
prweeding not from Ihe arbitraiy, hut the reasonable wtil ofr 
God, and impljdng a self-revelation of God. to bSs moral crea- 
tures. The dwp and solemn; expressions of our earlier 'taoralists, 
to the effect that conscience was Goil’s vieegcrenl^ oi oracle, or 
image, written with his own finger on human natiire, ara again 
mBBng themselves heard/ .after long and wearitome debates on 
Idle .fitness, the utility, the beaufy,; ih^ aympaihetic. nature, of 
virtue t end the living. Gpd as vmoiditriBg.to.liimself toe first 
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The ihttdf j^itieipte of ofad4iealf6S td stch all^'thts from 
God is tb^ to" God, Slid fhts ifebjeotii^e kni objective ilHho fall 
to^&orj aftd toth oditfdde yAth feligiod kd d jjfactical ^stein. 
' If fhe si^i^VeMtidti of Gbd, ahS if (idd be 

lOve^; tlieH it pMa that tKe^ (fitly ^|)ting b| dbedience todst be 
the' gppreeiation Of th;s chamcter,} iii pfher wdirds, Answering 
love. On this stibject Dir. Miiller is Everywhere profound and 
eloquent'; .and We know not whereto look for finer thinking and 
Wi'iting on this delightful subf^t- Thp extract^vhich follows will 
convince every, competent reader that this is no extravagant 
eulogy. - * 

‘‘ Love exists only where a being which might be all in all to itself 
chooses, not to be so, but comes but of itself to livf) in and for another, 
ilence love can only realize itself in the sphere of personal beings, 
which have an independent centi*© of their separate existence in them- 
selves, and that only as the absolute negatiomof an absolute isola- 
tion ; and just because this union of personal beingvS in Tove presup- 
poses the most distinct and perfect separation— -the antithesis of /and 
does it manifest itself as tlio highest form of unity. Whatever 
resembles love in the sphere of animal nature, where the impiiLse that 
unites two creatures acts as instinct and physical necessity, is only its 
far-olf shadow and pregnant omen, . standing in connexion with that 
wonderful gleam of a twilight form of personaiity and se\f-conscious- 
ness which appears every whei^ in this lower department, but itw^buld 
be. too much to cat| it love ; and not only in this limited sphere, but 
throughout all nature, we find such types and shadows : we pufisue 
these traces of the reigning iaw of love from the metamorphosis of tlie 
.smallest plants up . to the widest cdsmical relations of the heavenly 
bodies,; wc see how Jill life and all order springs out of the union and 
co-opei'ation o.f separate forces — a principle to which the mythus even 
of the early theogony of Hesiod bears witness, since it represents 
Eros, the healEi^ of discords, as the Vorld-feshioning power. Wliat 
unconscious fraught with this deep meaning by Divine arrange- 

ment, can only pi^phesy afar off, becomes first exalted into the region 
of consciousness and perfect reality, in the world of personality, as the 
fundamental law of the mdral system. 

Even here love, in itii beginnings, is hidden from itself : it first 
appears in anotiier and apparenUjr strange %hape. The aw^ening 
of the sense of justice in human .intercourse, even when it demand 
e^lMenial at our hands, what is this but an entrance of other persons 
. and tkoii* interests into the region of bur own personality? The recog- 
nitibnt 6f the moral necessity which exists to limit the p^tension of 
'self, l^d subject it to the law of the whole comtiaiJ^ity, is not this 
Escape of man fi^m that selfish Jsoltijfioh in he is to 
hlmsbif ^E.sole object of regard f The spirit of nil order as such is 
thus nqldpiig else than love,; hhd reterenee tor law, khd sul^ection to 
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higher Aliitoriiy, the fowm ^litrol th#- fefe man, 

and assign fbce4^«tnd to liii^ aetiTityj,id!« nothing 

but love in diSgo^ and hold th> satfee.pl^ in the fife of the ihdiyi- 
dual. which they did in the history of the hnmati under the Old 
Testam^t ;^dispen^tion^ be fer : the hin^Om..iqf 

manifested joYOr It> ^nly in the.$o|j^. of moral, rdve^ence th^t ioVe 
can stride its rpots de^pj i^in the narrowr shell of self-denial and 

subordination that true, .can spring to light ; and yet it is i)ot 

till love has cast off this dfegufae, and st^d reyealedl in its own 
clmraetei^ that it Can become; the creative principlo of a higher life. 
This takes place when love becomes conscious of God, its liighest 
object, , and of all other bCingS i% their relatlbn to hirri. Then the 
heavenly magnet is found wbihh virtue not only during transient 
moods' of enthusiastic impulse, but for ever to raise human life above 
those dark depths into which the powers of the abyss, and its o\vn 
gravitation downwards, tend mOossantly to precipitate it.” — ^Vol. i. 
pp. 112-115. 

As the inner principle of obedience is love to God, so that of 
disobedience is alienation from' God ; and since life cannot be 
governed by negations^ self takes the place of a divinity. Self- 
seeking becomes tlie universal root of sin, and all its inodijBca- 
tions may be traced to this principle. Some difliculties in the ^ 
way of this theory will probably strike most of our readers ; as, 
for exahiple, that self-love is a principle sanctioned by Christianity^ 
and that it is dangerous* to make the diffei'cnce between good 
and evil, self-love dnd self-seeking, inetely one of degree ; that 
this view would oppose the doetrihe of universal dOpravlty, since 
benevolence is an integral part even of our fallen nature ; and 
that sin may spring from the misdirection of our benevolent feel- 
ings, as well as from the prevalence of self-regard,. The first of 
these difficulties is well met by. our author ; who shows that 
self, ill relation to God, is the only object of Christian self-love, 
and that every otlicr species is ftnmoral. The second difficulty, wc 
regard as evaded by him rathel* than met j and think he makes far 
too light of those pliehoniena of disinterested aftfection, w'hich have 
vindicated for themselves a nlace in every English system ieff 
ethics since Hobbes.* And tte third difficulty, he almost, in sp 
many words, admits to ho fatal, ripce he does not de'fty that evil 
actions spring froth prtpference of other objects, both to sett aW* 
to the Creator, but regaMa the|^ as fob subbWlihate 
affect his deduction. We jthihk differently; b^t afc me same 
time, cannot but acknowledge the skill and depth .witjb Which so 
much of our particular sinfulhes% if not the wfiole^ is traced up 
to self-assertion. This, is easily seen td be the ease with tlie love 
of ike ivorldf in both its positive formr of sensoaiity or intemper- 




an^i , and its isaore negsUivji^ form of pa^ive oo/^^ and dath. Tli, us 
js bui another furni m self-assertion. It is a lie In 
xelation to God ; and tfafs leads to de^tionfand hypc^lsy in r.el<> 
tion to inan» .whic)^ is the more ine^jiable that^ in a self-seeMn^ 
world,, every jndjyidu^ -Ws own ends* ; Again, pnde 

is but^selfTisolatlon, fancied supertonty ; uud 

its ^ , kindred evils—papnce, tyranny, obstinacy— are, but fonns 
in ’v^Bich self asserts its power. Hatred' \s but the reaction of 
thwarted sel&will and di^ppointed and tins 

i^anifests itself in anger^ revenge^ envy, malice, cruelty. This 
fruit of the selfish principle rises even to hatred of the law, 
the , person, and the very idea of God, which are all so many 
checks oil the Infinitude of self. . Our author here sternly reprts- 
Iiends the theo-*philahtbropy of the'' day, which denies this to be 
possible ; .and more, mildly than it deserves, the paradoxical as- 
, ee^on of Schelling, that all being, even th6 highest, next to 
God, must be covered with a deep melancholy, as overshadowed 
with a feeling of absolute limitation and dependence upon him. 
The prevalence of self appears also in our distempered moods of 
feeling, gloom, desponden^, poco-curantisni, and other reactions 
of disappointed desire. The sphere of knowledge is not exem])t 
from its influence ; all moral truth being darkened by this ex- 
halationi from below, and pur estimate of the highest ends, and the 
best means being one contintied display of folly and imprudence. 
Whatever may be thought of the universality pf this deduction, 
it contains the substance of in^y beautiful moral essays, and 
shows a rare knowledge of human nature. What can be finer 
than this answer to the question, whether tliere be such a thing 
Us disinterested hatred^ — ' 

We will not here appeal to the observation of the- acute Ilochc- 
foucault, which iKaut appears to sanction; tluit we find something not 
altogether dispbasing in the misfortunes of our best friends ; for even 
gating that this were univendlly true,, the phenomenon would be 
ambigi^us, and might be accounted for on higher principles ; as, for 
ox^jpde, from anobscure^eelmg of joy that an opportunity was given 
ns of binding qur friends to us by fresh ties of love and service. But 
who can banish from, dail/lifrHhe countless manifesUitions of envy 
malicious joy— or from history, the frightful outbreaks of mur- 
^rous passion and cruelty, which had nootb^aim than to feast them- 
selves With the tor^res of their vietinis, the horrors of tho thirty years’ 
War, or the campaigns of Tamerlane, or such expressions as that of 
O^igula, * Utinam popiilus l^manus unatn cervicem baberot/ Alas, 
it ^hot be dbtied, that as there is hd mspiratibi| pf holy loVo, so is 
ad it^irationuf hatred orlfiantic pleasure with which men sur- 
real themselves to the impulses of destructiveness; and when, 
the IsyagUage speaks of poasessiods of Satan, of incarnate 

devils; to ;ihe bottom ofi this the grave truth, that men by 
continued sinning may pass tthe ordinary limit between human and 
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diafiolic depmvitjf, and lay:^jp6n in themsetvaa a al^s of ^tred, 
whicii without any mixture of $0}f>iinter^t, flhds ita gratlflcath!)a in 
devastation and WQ.”w.VeL i. ]p. 1 OS. . • ' 

Little did Dr. Muller; di^in of' hiiothor ecisla^ which was to 
open up afresh this hpriW /j)it of Tairt^S,. and werspi^ad thq 
continent with the monriTneiits of a rechless barbarity, both on 
the side of the revolution itnd the cdunter-revolutibn, which 
afford too just a comment on his mournful desoription ! 

Our author’s remarks on the guilt of sin neea. not detain us 
Ho protests most justly against the Grecian view of it,^ as 
little more than a feeling of disturbed harmony ; remarking thq 
two grand distinctions between the beautiful and the holy, that 
every man must bo holy, and that in all things; while only the 
gifted can reach the l3eauiiful, and that only in one department. 
Dr. Muller does i\ot deny the Esthetic eleaioht iii the working of 
conscience, of which Shaftesbury and Hutcheson in our country 
have made so much. But hfe places the essence of the conscious-- 
ness of guilt in two things — an;entire attribution of the sin to self 
as its cause, and a condemnatory judgment, asserting the loss of 
God’s favour and exposure to punishment. Our English mo- 
ralists include both under the sense of personal demerit; but 
Dr. Muller, as his manner is, takes a more theological view of 
the subject, and asserts what ne^ds very much to be insisted oh, 
the existence of a doom as absolute under the government of 
God, as the original demand of the law itself. The^jonnexion of 
guilty men with God is thus strikingly expressed 

“ Evil conscience is the divine bond that links the created spirit, 
even in deep apostasy, to its original. In the consciousness of guilt, 
there is revealed, though the revelation is not comprehended till some- 
thing higher is added, fhe essential relation of our spirit to God, ygyog 
roD 0eoS, Acts xvii. 28. The trouble and anguish which the remon- 
strances of conscience excite ; th^ inward discomposure w-hich some- 
times seizes on the slave of sin, fs a proof that he. has not yet broken 
quite loose iVom God. If sin be a struggle of the creature to tear it-, 
self from God, this struggle is not only for ever outwardly fruitless, 
but inwardly it has failed of its aim, so iopg as the sense of guilt 
not utterly cxtinguishcd.”-^Vol. i. ppf 24^, 243. 

Onr author next \ i\^dicatos the objective validity of bur coa&' 
>ci(»iiMH‘ssol'ouilt. agaiiKstthc ajx) logics of a siiperHcial theology. 
Nvhicii dcnii> its «:o-oxistciice with the very principle of created 
being, ( vi/.‘) dc)H‘nd(uu-e upon Gqd, Deism iind pautlicisH) ettcri 

iwonciliatixm of sin witltGod^^ power, wisxlomj ahd.h>ve, or do 
.'O only by abollsliin^v the phenomenon tliey seek.tq explain. Tiio 
consciousness of guilt is a delusioii, or at be^t. a transition-mood 
ordained by God, as a means of development .necessary to our 
extrication from that state of imperfection, otherwise called sin, 
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whicli is also of his appoiutmenJt* oonaoJeiid the followbg 
passage to the notice of B^ley^ end tho admirers of the 

theology of his Festtts,” in car4inel doctrine, evil and good 
are God's tight hiand ^d left 

“ Wh,at an, onflet is this ! A darfe dea^ondike power, whi<^ likives 
the pooif sinner first to b^me guilty, and then to be reproached for 
bowi'g so ; which has ordained selfishness, lies, and even hatred as the 
departing, and yet never departed shadow of good, and which' has laid 
on man the bhrden of responsibility in his cohs<?ience for this phan- 
tdini nnd added to the cal,isniity of sin the Weight of remorse. Such a 
power m^y have a ^rtain admissibility into sy^ems of polytheism 
^d pantheism { b^t it is utterly irrecohcijable with the first principles 
of Christian theism, since it not inei*ely denies the truth and holiness 
of God, and undermines all confidence in his revelations, but places 
also ill the room of bis love a despotic'^crueUy towards his creatures.” 
"V'oJ. i. pp. 250-252. 

Our author effects but little, on the* ground of metaphysics, in 
his solution of the great problem of the harmony of God’s holy 
oijjnipotence with the existence of a real, and not a shadowy evil. 
Ho sums it up hims.elf in the scholastic formula — Dens con- 
currit ad materiqk^ non ad for^mle actionis malae,”-r-wbich who- 
soever can may derive light and comfort from. His defence of 
the Bible doctrine, from any countenance given to the theory of 
evil, as ordained and wrought ^ God, is much more successful. 
The few passages of. the Old Testament which refer sin appa- 
rently to God, are satisfactorily accounted for by its general tone 
being proved inconsistent with a wrong use of them ; and tlie 
ai’gumenfs from tlie New Testament, for the entire exclusion of 
God from sinful actions, are handled in an admirable manner, 
W showing how any other view cuts up both the doctrines of 
Jiidgment and of Redemption by the roots. We do not recite 
the errors not yet imported into this country, against which the 
very idea of judgment needs to be defended. It is enough to 
give the result, Peccati ultor non est peccati auctor.” The 
Christian doctrin:e of redemption is even more decisive. Take 
away sin, as the act of a Relatively independent being, and grace 
is no more grace ; redemptio^ becomes a. debt left unpaid from 
sedation ; the forgiveness of sins is a nullity ; and the atonement 
of Christ, in relation to rin, becomes a more show. Thus ends 
tlie harmonising attempt of those who talk of redemption as the 
true theodicee, and balance the universal disease of man by such 
a remedy, the very ideas irf disease and remedy ate destroyed; 
arid the cross of Obmsi^ which is dc^i^ed to mi exceeding 
ririful, would rather tend to giye it the.pWsant ^Interest of an ohr 
' staeld pvereome^*^ Haecolim memmisse Jpvahit J ustly does 
Dr. MMer add hia teathmny:i 0 .ik$^ of iheaheient Church, thai 
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tl^e cross is loss a rovelatiopt of tl|0 wreAht tbon of the highest 
love and gjracpof jGod though .t)iis beih j^e teeth of Schfeior- 
macher, who expreissly says, t^t the ministers of the gospel haye 
nothing to teach respejctihg the wyath of fjrpd. 
equal antagonism io the al^pB|ianet^c§l couteippt of the latter , 
for the bldTestanient, ^et dow|i the admirable words : — . 

“ The conscious separation pf Isra^ frorci. iO-od is often nowra-days 
given put as a proof of the untrue character of the Old Tesjlnhient 
religion. But on the contrary, so long as the cpnsoiousnessof recon- 
ciliation by atonement was unrealized, in this lay its deepest truth. 
It was the fundamental error of hoalhonisin, especially pf tbp Greek 
religion, to recognise this severance froni God, not as ap all-pervad- 
ing evil, but only in certain incidental and external points of view ; so 
that it emboldened men to approach the divinity with an unholy con- 
fidence, even with all their sins npop thetn.*. Judaism, on the con- , 
trary, required a mediator ; and there holds still good, in a spiritual 
sense, the rule which the early Cliurch for a time enforced in a literal, 
that the royal road from all heathenism to Christianity leads through 
Judaism 2<)6. 

Thus far our author has dealt with sin -ns a fact of human 
experience — equally real and formidable ; and before proceeding 
to lay dow'n his own theory of its origin, ho introduces a length- 
ened critique of the most celebrated systems that have grap- 
pled with this mighty problem. This occupies his second Book, 
and is a most valuable product of w'ell-digested reading and 
critical judgment. Indeed, we are. inclined to regard this as the 
most successful part of the whole work— another among many 
proofs how much greater the human mind is in criticism than 
in creation. Had these speculators succeeded as well in reduc- 
ing the difficulty, as Dr. Muller in overcoming them, this bow 
of t Jlysses had long ago been bent by every suitor of ethical wis- 
dom. A passing notice is all we can give of this masterly analy- 
sis ; which we regret the mor^* aj^^this department in the ethics 
and theology of our own country has long been almost a blank. 

The first great theory considered is that of pnvation, which 
derives* evil from the metaphysical imperfection of mankind. 
Evil is only good not attained ; aryl tlie native tendency of all 
created being to good is simply hiiKlered by the liinitatioti of its 
powers. Moral evil arises from the inadequacy of the reortti 
conceptions, by which the will of a finite creature is determined, 
and through which the less is preferred tp the, greater good. 
Evil thus needs a positive origin no nibre than 'darkness, cold, 
inertia ; but is a mere privatibh of good, and that reking on the 
necekary difference between the Creator and 'aHcieatnres. Tills 
theory owns Leibnitz for i ts ^d test apd 'most influential advo- 
cate in any age or country, Jw; the great 

indecision in ins. Tfaeodiooo,^ kheth^ is meant to explain the 
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li^ssity, or only the possibility of evil. The former stmposition 
w^Ould issue in the horrid coiiseqaence of ma^ng God the author 
sin, and would besides diffuse sin as widely, and continue it as 
long/as created existence. All , creaturea would thus, to use 
Leionite’s own expx’ession, be asymptotes of the Deity, and that 
not oiily in the- sense of d^cicnt endowment, but of moral dis- 
jb?rom this interpretation of his wstem, however, Leib- 
ni& is entitled to be spared, on the ground of the stress which he 
kys on the fi-ee-will of the creature v though it must be acknow- 
ledged that it is difficult to see how this can break the fatal circle 
drawn by the optimism and determinism of his whole theory. 

, Giving him however the benefit of the doubt, this privative 
tlieory is inconsistent with the facts of moi*al consciousness. The 
t’rcMB^will of the creature could nptjiave produced evil merely' as 
a reflex of finitude, a nogatioii bf perfect gqodiiess ; for this is 
not evil; Evil is not weakness, but perversion. It is not pitied 
as i|vhorance of man’s highest good, but loathed as the wilful 
choice of known error ; and it can enlist as mucl\ of energy on 
its side, as is ever cvoketl by its opposite. To use an illustra- 
tion borrowed from Leibnitz’s favourite science, evil is as much 
a quantity as good : only it is a negative quantity ; it is not a 
vis inertiacy but an elastic centre of impulsion. It need hardly 
,bo added, that sin considered in the light of this theory, cannot 
well bo the object of Divine displeasui’e i nor can a foundation 
be laid for that dualism of God and Satan, Christ and Belial, 
that intensely polemical character, in short, which even Schlcl- 
crmadier in one of his lucid intervals acknowledges to belong to 
Christianity. 

Dr. Muller farther charges on Leibnitz the error of confound- 
ing mo7%il wdth metaphysical good and evil,, which latter is 
neither more nor less tlian the rise of a being’s existence above, 
or it$ fall ‘•below the zero point. He justly reprehends the false 
, subtlety of those who find some" good thing in the bare exist- 
, orice of a being thoroughly depraved. Strange to say, in this 
m^aphysical mist Augustine and Jonathan Edwards lose their 
and stumble on tlje first principle of Spinoza, that virtue 
li^' in power, in quantity of existence — a principle of 

practised oai's will easily find tlw? echo in Coethe and 
tWyic. ' Moral evil lies in a quite different region. It is ndr 
* of being ; but" the Hlioimtion of Wing tVoffi i rf)d. 

V: ;lVis that the systohi of 

; ^Ahgd.St:in(^ at fiiW sight seems hlentical with that of T^eib'itifz ; aiKl 
tj^tifrom hiiii the wide spread^^view of sin as privative has found 
all systems or theology* But Dr. Miiller acutely re- 
Leibnttz js ^ that of Augus- 
being b 'tendency 
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to noa-existenoo-^a force of dostruotiou^ 0 principle of n^atjon . 
or privation, like devouring fire in relation to its object. What- 
ever defects are in this view, it certainly conies'^ neai^r the 
standard of Christian feelings and preserves better the anti* , 
thesis between sin and holiness. 

Before leaving thi^i subject, it is but just to add, that many 
of our English divines, have held this theory of Leibnitz with , 
a 'much more evangelical creed than that great speculator, 
Edwajrds, like Augustine, escapea^^ its evil consequences by the 
depth of his personal religion ; and it is curious to see,^ on tfio 
other hand, m Williams’ edition of his works, the^ perpetual ' 
struggle of the latter to analyze his system, into still ^"eater 
negativity. Nor does , the privative theory seem to have been 
much more than a dead letter in the theology of Chalmers, who 
probably ti'ansferred it from jLeibnitz, through* his unbounded, 
and perhaps extravagant admiration of other parts of his system^ 
especially the doctrine of philosophical necessity. Though not 
confined to them, this shadowy apparition has always haunted 
tlie schools of Calvinism ; and while it may have been upon the 
whole a harmless ghost, it would be better to lay it, since it is 
apt to give to the whole region of God’s decrees and remedial 
measures in regard to sin, some thing of its own aerial and phan- 
tom-like character. > 

The next great theory of sin, which has its roots as deep in 
history as that of privation, is the theory of sense^ which re- 
solves evil into the insubordination , of our lower or animal 
nature, and explains all by the misapplied words of Scripture, 
The spirit is willing, but the flesli is weak.” It is not, of 
course, in the mere possession of a body with its animal suscep- 
tibilities and desires that sin lies, but in the disproportion of the 
strength of body and mind, In the false relation of the will to 
sensuous impulse, by which it yields, when it ought to assert its 
own supremacy. This is the theory of almost all deists and „ 
rationalists ; and in every country it is the common refuge of „ 
those who gloss over sin by smooth phrases, about the frailty and. v 
infirmity of our nature. Nothing is more adrairable;&an oih 
author’'s exposure of this theory. lit fact, it is not an explanu- . 
tion of the phenomena aj all, but only a return of tlie^nnsolve4»» 
problem in a disguise. If , sin lie in this, that tho 
improperly yield to sense, wlience this suWoction t . It.caimot be 
from the pleasure of the lower-impulsei 
higher ought to ovenrule itt The will should be/j^ 0^^ ; 

and if not, this must be owing eitj^er 
in which case the theory nf. Sertee is 
rent weakness of tlie.will, Jn 

that of ]Privatioi!f,, and ehco^ters $ m \ 

VOL.' 3tix. iso* xxm . ; ^ ^ % y'C- ' - ^ 
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the limitation of the huma^ will : and the impulses of sense are 
only its occasion and not its cause ; for in creatures of higher 
strenjjth of will, they would be repelled with as mucK^ case as 
the stings of insects by the hide of the rhinoceros. Tliis diffi- 
culty is in no respect diminished by the explanation that sense 
comes -first into possession of the field, and that our moral 
nature nwakes slowly and by degrees. For this pre-occupation 
has in it nothirtg^ of the nature of resistance to the higher prin- 
ci])lo; and when this latter appears, it ought as much to rule as 
man on tlie last day of creation received the submission of all 
earlier creatures. The nature-philosophy of Schelling, which 
identifies soul and body, making the former but the blossom and 
higliest development of the latter, would smooth this difficulty 
in some measure, as it? would a9Count for tlie impressions of 
sense on spirit, ere it emerged into its distinctness; but this 
theory is inadmissible on philosophical principles, as failing to 
account for the spiritualism of man, which is not a difference 
from matter in degree merely, but in kind. .Ou any other sup- 

{ )osition, the development of the mental part, which is the 
ligher, would secure a gradual subjection of the domain of 
sense, until the two forces of spirit and matter were ctmal, and 
at length the former supreme — so that youth would be the 

E erlod of sin, and age of virtue — a result which is contradicted 
y all experience. 

This theory thus not only fails to account for any class of 
sins, even those which have a sensuous character, without calling 
in the foreign principle of free-will : it can give no ex])lanation 
of the most deadly class of sins at all. The sins of the spirit — 
ambition, envy, malice, and the whole formidable train, — ^liave no 
root in sense whatever, and it is, as Muller justly remarks, 
almost ridiculous in the eyes of any one who knows tlio evils of 
his own nature, to hear the Ompnasis with which this theory 
denounces the more external, while the more intenial plagues of 
humanity escape untouched. The practical conseauences of 
such a theory in all ages have been, on the one hand, to beget 
a superficial estimate, of sin, and to foster a Pharisaic self- 
righteousness, as if the coje of humanity were sound and true ; 

on the other, to engender in more earnest spirits an ascetic 
contempt of the flesh, and a mechanical practice of holiness, 
which consisted in nothing more t^n bridling the innocent 
impulses ef our lower natui^. Thus Pelagianism runs over into 
Mfuiichfeanisitn : and it is an instructive feet, that the deeper 
tlfoploCT of Augustine found ifes liveliest opponents in monks 
frdned in this school. 

:^jbe last tefri^ of thiJs theory has been found in the theology 
of Mth much the same right that a criminal 
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" iniglit claim the sanctuary where he sought ah asyluth for a 
birthplace. It is supposed to exist in his jfomous distinction of 
the Jlmli and the spirit; and tho ApoStle has had the misifertuuo 
to be applauded, by one class, and blaiSied as loudly by another, , 
for this moral dualism. Wo do not follow our author into the 
spirited excursus in w}ildh ho shows these praises and consUius 
to be equally misjudged, and vindicates the true sense of 

. in the Apostle’s writings, as denoting not a mal-adjustment djF 
the parts of humanity to each other, but ajperverted relation t>f 
our whole human nature to God. This Interpretation agrees 
with that of .Augustine, and also of the leading Keformers. Eveii 
llcllaruiine, tliough the Church of Rome approaches too neai^ 
the sensuous theory of sin, accords with them : and the morii 
recent expositions of the Paidine epistles take this deeper view. 

Jt is here that t^c paper of De Wette, noticed at the head of 
this Article, strikes in and attempts to break the fall of this 
tlicory of Sense, which bnd been supported both in his works 
on Christian morals and in his Commentaries. We have no 
wish to sj)eak severely of a great critic and scholar, over whom 
the grave lias so recently closed, more especially as this review 
is understood to have been the last production of his ever active 
and versatile mind. We must say, however, that his polemic 
against Miiller has dl the weakness of a defenceless cause, and 
affords not oven a last prop to the subverted theory. He 14 
compelled to admit that the will is included along with sensuous 
aiqiotite in the apostolic o-apf, and tliough he narrows tho con- 
cession by calling it the sensuous Svill, this is virtually giving up 
the point. He condemns Muller for stumbling at the difficulty 
how it comes to pass that the higher part of human nature 
yields to the lower, and endeavours to soften it by showing that 
flesh and spirit are not after alljso distinct or disparate, and by 
alleging the force of habit ; — fo^^etting dl the while, that the dis- 
tinctic i between flesh and spirit is the very soul of the theory 
which Muller opposes, and that to weaken it, is to abolish that 
theory : atid fartner, that the force of habit over the will, is just 
a portion of the phenomenon, which the* theo^ of Sense ought 
to explain, but quietly takes for granted. The unanswer^le 
' arguments of Muller, drawn from pride, envy, riialice, 
he parries by the utterly untenable assertion that those sins 
have an element of sensuouSness in them, — what h‘e chlls in- 

* temal or nientaWnsuousness,— which seems to us little if any 
better than a co&adictiori in tCTins, and which, even, if glinted, 

# would not account for the higher element, . which is puraly 
spiritual. The only shadow of truth id this irefiiiemeut; is, thqt 
the spirit does ^not realke its depraye^v desires of thk 
without ..the body as an instrument. But this is cufiereni ioio 
cosh froin the strictly sensuous deskes^ where sense imposes its 
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laws upon spirit. It might not be an mperinientum cruets to a 
person of so little faith as I)e Wette, to refei:. to the sinful de- 
sires of fallen angels^ which assnredly are not in any accepta- 
tion sensuous ; and Dr. Miilleif might think thw an illustration 
not quite adapted to the meridian of Germany; but to a be- 
liever to the orthodox system, this perhiips conveys the most 
lively idea of the utter hollowness of De WetteV generalization, 
that all sin is begotten of sense. The desire to be as god.-i 
Would thus rest only on the sensuous images of a throne and a 
visible glory ; the inward and deadly element of self-assertion 
apd self-conscious independence of the most High would be 
totally omitted. On the whole, we regard MUaer’s line • of 
battle as quit& unbroken by this onset. Even on De Wette’s 
OUT! ground of exegesis he is unsjuccessful ; and his ethics arc 
lame and superficial. Nothing in his paper, iporeover, or in him- 
self, justifies the slighting tone iu which Miilleris system is 
spoken of ; nor is his protest, though it be a solemn and final 
one, likely to turn back the moral speculation of Germany fi*om 
those deeper channels, by which it is beginning again to dis- 
charge itself into the tide of orthodoxy. 

pass almost over Ae searching comments which follow 
here on Kant’s relation to the theory of Sense. Most of our 
readers have heard of lus categorical imperative ; in other wortls, 
his conception of the moral reason as a law, which is its ovs u 
motive, and can only be corrupted by motives of pleasure or pain 
drawn from the region of sense. This has led many to rank him 
with the advocates of this theory, since sin thus appeared to find 
its natural place in his system. Miiller shows, however, that 
Kant’s doctrine of the might of free-will, and of the transcend- 
ence of the region of pure ethical reason above that of experience, 
admits of no other tlian a voluntary fall, an eternal and A pnorl 
war of practical reason against itself, of which empirical sin, or 
sin in time, is but the reflection ; and contends, that however 
mystical Kant’s system thus becomes, it is separated by an im- 
passable interval from the sensuous theory. We agree with all 
he says as to the darkness and contradiction of Kant’s ethical 
theory; and have to charge'^against it a still farther incoherence 
asserting the imperative character of the moral law as a re- 
vel&tidn above all experience, and yet degrading its highest 
maxim, — ^viz., that we should perform only such actions as may 
'' he universalljr imitated, — to the region of experience . and cai- 
xmlation* .His categorical imperative is thus but a dark hui- 
till it borrows a utilitarian ferthing candle, or at best, 
fiatning sword that turns every way, but drives no wlii- 
tfaeiTi . We say these things, with alb respect for the genius and 
mow earuei^ess of Kant. We only ^show what a mind Poly- 
pheiuntsr his autonomy of reason would make man if cut off from 
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a God not only impelling bat gtilding las creaturei^ by a moral 
law. ' , . , 

It is in coiine^don with the tbeonr of Sense that another great 
naine is introduoed, unquestionabfy the most inffuential^ after 
Kant, of the ethical . phtiWphera of Gemariy, Schleiernjacliner? 
A whole article might be written on. the ethics of this great in- 
(|uirer, which are as remarkable as his theology, and much loss 
like a fusion of Corinthian brass from all other systems. Suffice 
it to say, that he is the very antipodes of Kant,^the latter making 
virtue consist in self-government, the former in self-development ; 
the latter making free-will all in all, the former ascribing every- 
thing to organization ; the latter making virtue a struggle,, the 
former a harmony ; the latter connecting it with the kingdom of 
politics, the former with the kingdom of nature. In otlier words, 
Kant holds by the Roman idea, Schleiermacher by the Greek ; 
and the one is more akin to the law of the Old Testament, the other 
to the love of the New. They form, in fact, the outermost sea- 
marks of the great ocean of moral speculation, on difterent sides 
<)f its expanse ; and an interesting essay might be written to 
shew how the whole tide, in different ages, has rolled backwards 
and forwards between them. 

We content ourselves here with condensing Muller’s thorough- 
going examination of Schlelermacher’s theory of sin* It is to 
some extent a reproduction of tliat of Sense. The Divine con- 
sciousness and the world-consciousncss occupy the place of the 
spirit and flesh in that theory. A predominating consciousness 
of God, in every mental state, is opposed by something in that 
state arising from the world or seU^ — and this is sin, Muller 
justly reprdiends the oscillation of Sclileiermacheris view of the 
world-consciousness in man between what is sensual in the 
strictest sense, and what is ungodly ; but granting him the most 
spiritual interpretation of his theory, he not less jusriy asks how 
the Divine consciousness, which on his own showing is infinite 
and irresistible, being neither .more nor less than the . infinite 
causality of God producing in us the sense of absolute depend- 
ence, can co-exist with any limit to its activity found lu a lower 
region? Sin becomes absolutely impossible, except on the 
sumption of a fall of th§ Divine consciousness in man from itse||^; 
but for this— the mystical and incredible postulate of KanWthero 
is no room left in the system of jScbleiermaohcr, which rigorottsly 
excludes that free-will by which alone it could become cmiceiv- 
^ able. After all,, this inadmissibifity of sin in^ the moral world 
holds true in ao, far as God himself is .cc^oerjaed* To him it 
appears niere negation, the resultoftliat limitation of the Divine 
consdiousness in man, which is inelud^JIn -the very idea of pro- 
gressive development. For every stage; thmievis: a, fomule fir 
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tibe tiTtion of the highest coj|»$dousiiofls with the lowest ; hut this 
fbrmula, through pre-existeuee of the lowest consciousness in 
the field, is not realised. It k the race of AohiUes and the tor- 
toise ; and Aefeiltes, though gradually winning ground, is ever 
heblnd* This disharmony, however, is only for man and not for 
Qocl s and it exists for man that he may seek liberation from it 
in union with Christ, in whom the ideal harmony of the two 
modes of consciomnoss is complete. Christ is tho highest form 
of humanity, and sin exists for all others in their own consciences 
as a tjnnsition-fetage, a necessary impulse to drive them to the 
perfection of their natures in union with him* Such is tho 
theory, but it subverts itself i for sin is thus nothing mpre than 
n subjecti\c illusion. Tho sense of guilt disappears before ad- 
vancing knowledgo. The Deity is convicted of what the Fathers 
called ail oi/roj/d/Ata, a pious fraud. And the very notion of re- 
demption vanishes into thin air, being transfolmed into an inte- 
gration by one stroke of the infinite series of steps that would 
have led at aity rate ‘MVom good to better, thence to best,” 

We think Dr. Miillor hardly just to Schlcicrinaolicr in ascrib- 
ing to him the natural view of the perfection of Christ as op- 
posed to the supernatural* This is certainly one of the darkest 
places ill his Christologv. But in his Epistle to Liiekc* he 
nimaclf admits hei'o a miracle, and the only one in his system ; 
only, on the higher interpretation, tho same difficulties beset 
hia theory of sin, Man is made imperfect merely that a Divine 
Christ may exalt him; and this is inconsistent with tho 
very idea of the Christian exaltation, of wliicli the basis H(*s 
deep in penitence, self-reproacb, and conscious st'lf-discoid. I'lic 
better half of Schleierinachor’s nature held fast to tlie^e Chris- 
tian convictions, and incorporated them more and more to tlic 
last. His Christianity, like a tropical moon, shed almost as 
much light upon his own soul aaothers in a dilleront zone derive 
from the sunshine of orthodoxy** But it is easy to see how his 
scanty views of the Atonement and of Divine influence grew out 
of this unhappy theory of bin ; and how hi^ doctrine of universal 
restoration followed as its corollary ; —since how should God 
punish men ultiuiately^for vhat arose by a kind of iiK'Xorablo 
t^eebssity of nature t And still more fatal is his doctrine of the 
subfectivity of sin .as existing for limit and not for God. This, if 

? usbed to its conscqmuices, overthrows not only Giirisjtianity l)Ut 
Natural iieligion. Conscience would thus be regarded by higlier 
beipgs as a nursery apparUion to frighten this world's children. 
Ott ^artii sin would fo overcome nof by repentance but by specu- 
nnd hoHness would disappear with it* Theologj', the child 
m and relimon, would idll botii its parents, and then put 
0ut ilk eyes. The Christian Church would dig her own grave, 
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and might write over it the pathetic eonfension of Jacobi, that 
tlie head prevailed over the heart, and that she lay down in 
darkness without hope of a resurrection. 

We submit that this analysis of Scbloiermachor ought to give 
pause to such persons m Mr. Morell and others, who with the 
best intentions are seeking to litb his method, if not his system, 
bodily into this country. That method and system have been 
already tried in Germany, so as by fire. Bosenkranz and Strauss 
have melted down the soldering that united its speculative 
elements taken from Spinoza, to its practical dements, drawn 
from the Bible, the Protestant symbols, and his own Christian ex** 
perience. ifraniss and Milller have shown how little it satisfies 
the demands of that Christian consciousness to which it professes 
to make all else subordinate. It is a structure built to a great 
extent out of the condemned timber of other systems, which all 
the hooks and erdmps of his most tenacious dialectics cannot 
hold together. ' It is absurd to speak of a method as distinct in 
the long run from a system : and the fate of Schleierinachor^s 
system has sealed that of his method. It is not certain if over 
anybody held all the outs and ins of his Glaubeiislehre, even in 
important matters, but himself ; and to revive his creed at this 
time of day, in any considerable school of Gennany, w^ould be 
as easy as to restore the Continental system. We have Iween 
thus behind hand in German matters before. Coleridge built 
upon Kant and Schclling, after the one had subverted the other, 
and had himself given distinct hints of the forthcoming retiac- 
tation of Ins own system. Carlyle, in his “ Sartor Besartus,” 
hasnol g >t beyond Kant and Fichte. And now w^e are re<]uired 
to shelter ourselves in an edifice which was never better than a 
caravanserai in the desert, and which tlie winds and rains oi a 
generation have battered into a ruin. These facts remind us of 
the procedure of the parish minister of St* Kilda, who continued 
to pray for George IL a full year after his death. 

The third thcor}’^ which passes under review is that of contrasts 
Contrast is the law of all vitality. In nature we have liglit and 
shade, attraction and repulsion, positive and negative electricity ; 
in history we Imve w'ur and peace, •mo\^cment and repose, per- 
sonal jnfiuenco and public authority*; in art weliavo discord and 
concord, beauty and deformity, happiness and suftering ; — svity 
should we not have in the department of morals a final and 
highest contrast of good and evil, since it is from contra&t that 
all individuality, life, character, arise 1 Good is not only not 
known, it is riot developed without evil. Virtue h a mere ab- 
straction suspended in. vacuo, Unmixod good and evil, as in 
angels and aevils, float before our minds as barren and uniur 
teresting phantasies. We might continue ilm repredeutation in 
imitation ,of our author, whose geqjial sketch of this theory 
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reminds us of the eloquent plausibilities of the sophists in the 
Dialogues of Phito ; but thi^ bare outline is sufficient. Dr. MiiU 
ler traces this theory to Lactantius in Ofarisdan literature^ and 
to the Stoics in pagan. It seems, however, to be merely the 
obverse of the cosmical system of Empedocles, who traced 
through all nature the two 'principles of lis and amicitia; and it 
is defended by the Academic in Cicero’s De NaUtrA DeOrum. The 
pantheism of the East has admitted it ; and the supralapsariaa 
predestination of the West, following too far to the brink the steps 
of Augustine and Aquinas, has fallen over into the abyss, and 
represented the Deity as sacrificing one part of his ofispring to 
increase the happiness of the rest, and to illustrate his own gloly^ 
I'his theory has the merit of making evil something really anti- 
thetical to good, and struggling with it on the same stage ; and 
hence many thinkers have inclined to it who were too deep for the 
theories of Privation and Sense, and yet'not deep enough for the 
moral intuitions of Christianity. If this theory be true these last 
must all be rejected, for they include an original state of inno- 
cence, the example of a sinless Saviour, and the hope of an 
everlasting reign of perfect holiness. Man is not only born to 
tmuble, but to sin as the sparks fly upwards ; and while on the 
former theories the evil genius of man is capable of exorcism, at 
least as far as to the verge of paradise, here it sits in the very 
citadel of his being, his individuality. 

A more penetrating view, however, detects the hollowness of 
this plausible scheme. If evil is neccssaiy to give life and energy 
to human character and human life, — an infusion of the aeicrof 
hatred and malice to spice the otherwise soporific drauglit of love, 
— this very somnolent character of virtue, to which vice is a coun- 
teractive, is itself vice, and thus, instead of a real contrast, w^e 
have one Satan casting out another; — in other words, evil is pre- 
supposed to account for its own existence. The system bare- 
facedly assumes, that there is ne energy but in evil, and then 
good-naturedly sends forth this dark angel to trouble the waters. 
There are two other mistakes at the foundation of this system, 
which need only to be corrected to deprive it of all its remaining 
power to seduce. ** ^ 

^ it ignores the fact that contrast, in its purest form, may 
exi^^t without evil. This is not only true of the world of nature, 
where we see in the mineral kingdom the polarity of opposites ; 
in the vegetable, the reaction of dtmamical and cnemical forces ; 
and in the animal, the contrast of rec^tivi^ and spontaneity ; 
but holds also of the world of mind. The mvemities of age, of 
temperament, of endowment, of sex, and many others, open up 
u boundless field for the development of individuality. The rc- 
cip^ity of giving and receiving at once impels the march of the 
itmividual; and narmoni^^es Jt with the progress of (he whole ; 



and the fundamentoU<i»>«rf8<fcfetyr^h^ of 
parts supplement each <>ti^;acc<?r4mg^^^^ comuMatMwf^lov^,-^ 
IS utterijr inconsistent i^th the necessity of evilV Itbete^y 9 > in- 
deed, a singuWpoveriVief cenception, to. picture evil as^^heeclf^^ 
\vherQ love reigi)% and days, open aU the trejasuresof all hearts 
to each other; and'sui^ a theory^, witih' all its pretensions,, has 
as little sounded the depths and mysteries of that ocean of mu^ 
tual love, in which all the gifts -of ..the human .race ought to be 
absorbed, as it has the variety , and plenitude of the streams that 
cast themselves upon ks bosom. If, moreover, evil is ever a foil to 
good, this does not lie in i ts nature, but in the spccixd grace of 

God ; and though now and then a noble trait of character may be 
developed by antagonism to evil, just as a constitution may be 
strengthened by fever, or even by a Mithridatic diet on poisons, 
the crisis does not tend less, in the one case than in the other, to 
the dissolution of the structure that is exposed to such a. trial. 
Secondly, this tlieory commits the great error of measuring all 
possible systems by the actual experience of tins world. It can- 
not rise to the conception of pure* good, because this is not seen. 
Everywhere good and evil appear, as Socrates remarked of plea- 
sure and pain, with their two ends bound together. Even infe- 
rior nature exhibits a reflection of human vices, and the whole of 
human Iite is covered with the shadow' of evil, under which the 
pilgrim must wrestle with hobgoblins, and fight with giants. The 
very spheres of contrast betw'een strong and wettk, rich and poor, 
male and female, become the rallying points of tho worst evils, m 
nervous disease attacks the ganglionic centres ; and thus, where 
the powder of love ought most signally to have harmonked these 
contrasts, they are found in the most violent antagonism. It is a 
most reckless generalization, to apply to all morS . systems what 
holds only of one so depraved, that vivacity cannot exist without 
contrast, nor contrast without ^contrariety. It is to disregard 
the example of the Saviour, who was perfectly holy, without this 
liateful stimulant in himself^ and would have been perfectly 
happy but for its reaction in others. It is to test the employ- 
ments and energies of peace by a state of war, as if one should 
criticise the Christian Millennium by thfe standard of the Boman 
commonwealth, in which the teinjile of Janus* wyas only shut 
three times in seven or* eiglit centuries. ^ 

As for the theological appendages pf this theory, they refute 
themselves. Justly does Miifler remark, tliat the ^avery or 
helotry of antiquity , would be mild and liberal ipstitutions> in 
comparison of a gm'erninentpf the world, v^hich darned some to 
sin, that others might reach the climax of holiness; Calvinism 
has long forsaken tliis height, whiph its groat atittor, as well as 
Beza, now and Hieu too nearly approached; and it is now a school 
of plnlosopby th^t occupiee this ^ouii|l of maintaining, tkit evil 
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must iBxist a contrast tUNgood^ though* at the expense of paving 
a way for humanity into t& of; virtue^ over the dead 

bodies of those who have fallen in an eariiei* stage of the assault. 

This school is that of Hes^L Such a theory of sin was to be 
expected, in a ^y'stet^ which is, a perpetual , senes of contrasts, 
springing out of each other^ eaeh.with its two pillars and its arch 
— ^thewholebeingaurmounted by the sublime curveof the Absolute 
Idea, in which all lower segments of bring are harmonized. The 
particular contrast in which evil is foiind^ according to this sys- 
tem> is that of apirii and nature. The unconscious spirit in man, 
according to the dialectical legerdemain of this philosophy, reflects 
itself in its opposite, material part, including his animal 

desires and impulses. Spirit comes forth out of its abstract 
unity into this dualism ; but it is not meant to stay there ; and 
when this spirit has abandoned itsOlf to the full impulses of na- 
ture, it then recovers itself, by Tecognising its*own identity with 
its opposite, in which act it first becomes self-consciously or truly 
spirit. This is the law of what Hegel, by a great abuse of lan- 
guage, calls 7 noral necessity, •since it is nothing better than a 
natural process. But this law may be resisted, and spirit may 
tarry with nature, yielding to its impulses in unreconciled anta- 
gonism, instead of throivmg the arch of self-consciousness, by 
which nature would be dominated over, and kept in check. This 
lingering of spirit with nature,* or surrender of spirit to nature, 
is ain. It is obvious that this is not to be confounded with the 
theory of Sense, since there nothing depended on contrast, whereas 
here the development of contrast is indispensable ; and the pas- 
sage through sin is necessary, that unconscious spirit may attain 
to full self-consciousness. It is in this sense that the famous 
words of Hegel are to be understood — Man must eat of the 
tree of tjie knowledge* of good and evil, otherwise ho is no man, 
but a mere animal.” But if thfe be so, how can there be a real 
consciousness of guilt ; or if guiit is supposed to lie only in tbe 
persistence of evil, and not in its necessary commission np to a cer- 
tain extent, how is the limit to be defined, or how is this refine- 
ment to be harinonizeci with our moral sentiments, w hich as 
stertily forbid the outrahee as tbe continuance of sin ? Nay, does 
not tbe ontranCfe necessitate the continuance ; and can it be driven 
o'ltt’^by any logical respecting the elevation of the spirit to 

gelf-coiisci6usness,— in other words,, the dis<k) very that the spirit 
and the flesh are one in nature and being? The contrast must 
rather endure, that it may be perpetually overcome ; ])avts of 
humanity must bo sacrific^ to the whole | and as the history 
/ of spirit is but the life of God, this sin, which is a part of its 
„ history, is necessary to Hie life, and in the eternal evolution and 
of this contrast, must lie His infinite blessedness! 
Such is thp Hegelian dei|jv occupied with a perpe^al creation 
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from tlfie chao3 of his own qncw^oiow^s, md ft perpeti^al an- 
nihilation ofJii§^wn 4«fectiwwaiii;a ;--ftn empl<^. mer^t; which it 
is no profanation, to compare witik thft device by whfcl Michael 
Scott at last chained down his indomitable familiar demon — 

“ making ropes of sand!” . 

This philosophy, more than any other, has its-own cipher for 
the doctrines of Christianity th4t are based on sin, which is, how- 
ever, so dark and deep, thftt the vulgar cannot read it, and so faith- 
less, that the learned marvel at the arj/^TU \vypa, which, under 
a promise of safe-conduct, contain a death-warrant. A religion 
of miraculous facts cannot be squared to a few logical formulas of 
abstract universality ; and hence Christ is hut the type of the 
universal self-redemption of man ; — this redemption is the eleva- 
tion, by the dialectical process above mentionc<I, of the self-con- 
scious spirit above the contrast*of spirit and nature ; — and I’cgenc- 
ration is the cnti*ance of each individual, by the gate of sjiecula- 
tive knowledge, upon the enjoyment of this redemption. Such 
a philosophy is seltyudged ; and time also has judged it, carrying 
all its downward tendencies, against which the nobler nature of 
its truly great author would have protested, into full develop- 
ment ; hatching in its ample cavities all monstrous, *^aU un- 
utterable things/’ the most unblushing irreligion, and the most 
nuked immorality; anJ giving it to the more sober-minded 
eye oven of its former worshippers, the appearance of a so-called 
divinity eaten up of worms I 

A fourth theory is next briefly noticed, now all but extinct — 
tliut of Dualism, which ascribes to good and evil equal eternity 
and indepcndeiuic. Parsecisui amt Manicheaiiism are the two 
names most coimnonly given to this view. It found no entrance 
among the classical nations, their evil principle, Hyle, being too 
jiaSvrivc and subjngable^ up to a certain point, to deserve compa- 
rison. This system is in the teeth of the pliilosojihic desire of 
unity ; it places evil in a svbstmtcef and not in a ivill) which is 
incompatible with its very nature ; and it disregards tlie weighty 
fact, tliat evil cannot exist except on the su}>positioii of good as 
primitive, and that, in all experience, it is found restraining its 
own excesses by a kind of wiki ordm*, of hypocritical deference 
to good, wdiicli is itself an involuntary homage to an earligr 
master. Evil is tlie parasite of good; and were the all-aup|fort- 
ing tree to fall, the felse growth would soon wither and die. 

The length of those notices of theories so celebrated, has left 
us little room for Dr^ MuHeris own. liis view of the essence of 
sin has been already given. ' We now glance at his inquiry 
into its origin. This is contained in his third Book on the Pos- 
sibility of Sin. The preciding theories have accounted for the 
actuaktgj or even imesMy of ^vil. Dir. Muller adopts a more 
modest and wiser course^ a6d, stops with the discussion of its 
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possibilitif* It arises from the free-*will of the creature, which is 
a power of independent origination lent W.God through a volun- 
tary self4imitation, stnd thou^ intended frr good, capable of being 
perverted to eviL The end of the creation is the union of per- 
sonal being with God in self-devotion. For this the omnipotence 
of God must dear a wide enough space, and while supplying the 
conditions of a right choicerr-per8bnality» will, and law, leave the 
moral use of these to tbeereature itsdf» ..All moral being thus 
begins with formal liberty, which includes the capacity of wrong 
choice. But this formal liberty only exists that it may p^s over 
into real liberty, wherein the la%v and the will are by risnt choice 
harmonized, and the possibility of sin is at length excluded. It 
is the greatness of moral being to be capable in the earliest stage 
of a fall ; and while the possibility of sin is thus accounted for, 
without supposing it founded in aMualistic principle, or in the 
will of God, its ejcceeding sinfulness, as the * voluntary apostasy 
of a creature from the love which so highly endowed it, is placed 
in the strongest light. While, however, the possible existence of 
evil is thus made conceivable, its actual existence remains as 
dark as before. It is the essence of sin to be inconceivable in 
its actuality. The abuse of free-will, in which it originates, is 
essentially irrational ; and God, to whom the grounds of all otlier 
things are naked and open, sees in this nothing but a mystery 
of im(juity, a marvel oi unreason. 

It IS impossible to deny the ingenuity of this theory of Dr. 
Muller, ana much of it seems founded in truth. The distinction 
between formal and real liberty is both novel and striking. The 
former gives him the indispensable alternative which is secured 
by the libertarian theories of indifference and equilibrium, wliilc 
the latter cuts off their atomistic character; and thus, in the 
union of the two kinds of freedom, or in the passage from 
the one to- the other, he can bring over to his own side those 
Facts respecting the influence of^habits and motives, which are 
commonly regarded as the main arguments of determinism. In 
a word, lie can bemn with Pelagius, and end with Augustine, 
in his histoiy of allmoral beings.. And yet, this is a track which 
we gravely scruple to follow in, since formal freedom appears to 
\\s to be too little for the original endowment of jnoral creatures, 
oitKler as the principles of natural theology require, or as Scrip- 
ture has informed us; and as we entirely concur in our author’s 
view of* the utter inconceivableness of the rise of evil, as an actual 
event, we do not see miytfhing gained fay lowering the original 
pitch of voluntary, excellence, eo as to explain its possibility. 

Still loss can we follow him in his attempt to transfer the ori- 
gin of all sin to a date anterior to the ^mmencement of time. 
Kant iand Schelliiig had preceded lum in this effort-^ to .remove 
the mystery of free-will into that congenial r<^on, which, by a 
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witty misnomer, th^ called the intelligiMe world f Kant, de- 
spairing of finding liberty anywhere in the iron'-chain of motive 
and action, as stretching from the be^nning to the end of our 
empirical existence, sou^t it in the h^fher world of the uncon- 
ditioned ; and Schelliiig, as early as 1809, in his celebrated Essay 
on Freedom, -^in which he traced sin to a principle of darkness 
existing in God, and uniting itself with the free-will of man, ex- 
pressly declared that the" original sin was committed by every 
man before his temporal being, ahd drew all the sins of life after 
it with rigorous necessity* Life was bound — but it was bound 
by an antecedent act of liberty ; and thus the intuitions of con- 
science were defended by a bulwark too high for the reach of 
scepticism, and free-will stood invincible, with its back to the 
wall of eternity. Dr. Muller, while justly exposing the errors of 
these speculations, has much tdo deeply for our taste committed 
himselt to the samelirinciple: He does not, .indeed, like Kant, 
degrade our present life ipto a mere shadow, in which only dark- 
ling reflections of transcendental choice appear ; for the passage 
of moral beings through time, is with him necessary to their de- 
velopment. Nor does he with Schelling represent our present 
character as absolutely created and fixed for us by our ante- 
temporal decision ; for he admits to a large extent the modifying 
influences of this world, and also the historical transmission of 
evil from Adam through all generations. But still the turning 
point with each individual was bis use of formal freedom in tluit 
pre-existent state ; and here alone can we find a point above the 
action and re-action of determinism, where the destiny of man 
was in his own hands. 

W e regret that so sober a thinker should have imped his ‘wings 
for so dangerous a flight, with feathers borrowed from tlic 
schools ; and most of our readers will perceive at once the diffi- 
culties under wliich this theohg<mmmm (as our author calls it) 
labours. It really affords no satisfactory escape from the law of 
conditioned action ; for the constitution given by God, however 
unformed, was still a condition of moral choice. It fails to supply 
a basis to our feelings of guilt; for sin committed on this higher 
ground would bo so unlike the sins oi' tiifte in its circumstances 
and character, that it could not fit info the same series ; it leaves 
unexplained the entire ^.disappearance of our first and worst 
from our consciousness, ~a fact which our author frankly con- 
cedes ; and it does not even attempt to bridge over the great gulf 
between the antecedent life of all human spirits Jn a timeless 
state an,d their successive historiesd entrance into time. W e need 
not insist on the incompatibility of this speculation with the or- 
thodox theory of original sin as derived from one man. Dr. 
Mttller has hardly done justice to Scripture in his well-meant 
efforts to extricate it from the consequences which it is made to 
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satiction by the symbolical books of his Church ; and, for our 
part, we \Yoiild rather takd up the confessional view with all its 
difficulties^ than fly to so unsatisfactory a refuge from them. 
Oil this point, and on this alone^ do We agree with De Wette 
in his criticism of MUlter’s work. We can trust our moral 
convictions, to bring home to tnen the sense of guilt and respon- 
sibility in the department of reli^on^ Without being dependent 
on any theory of fi‘ee-will or the Origin of evil,~just as Butler has 
admirably shown, that this sense remains the satiie in other depart- 
ments of practice, oven on the principles of fatalisiU. We should 
not the less, however, value any serviceable theory, by which 
the aim ofJOr. Mliller might be realised, and the burden of ori- 
ginal sin laid upon our own shoulders, without at the same tihie 
removing it from its scriptural resting-place. Wc owe almost 
an apology to our author for turning upon him after so pleasant 
a chase after truth, and measuring out to hiini anything like the 
treatment of Actseon. We acknowledge his substantial ortho- 
doxy even here ; and would not willingly rank ourselves among 
those w’ho apply without allowance a British line and rule to 
that wall against the worst error, which ho and others equally 
noble-hearted are building up, with a trowel in the oiie hand 
and a weapon in the other, in troublous times. 

We must draw to a close, omitting all notice of the last two 
Books On the Diffusion of Sin in tlic Species,^* and On its 
Progress in the. Individual.” We would willingly have in- 
dulged ill reflections of piir own to a greater extent. But wp 
felt it due to such a work, and to the modern evangelism of Ger- 
many, to give as full and faithful a reflection as we could of one 
of its principal performances. We trust enough has been writ- 
ten to shew that our common Christianity is there struggling 
into a state of intense self^onscidusness, in opposition to ninda- 
mental errors to. which tiiere is‘’no parallel in our country; and 
that if there is much which that evangelism has yet t6 learn, 
there is not a little which it can also tca^. It is to be regretted 
that with a blind deference to Germany, on the one side, there 
is growing up a bigoted hostility on the other. Let us be im- 
partial and discern tlie things that differ. Let us not charge the 
Qhristian party with the conflagration., which is there Paging, 
no^ clothe them in the skins pf niose with whom they have no- 
thing in common^ and then hunt them down in the same amphi- 
theatre. Perhaps they may be yet oUr best au!i&iliaries in a con- 
test with out own unbelii^, half-belief, and quari-belief; and 
even should the exaggerated feartf of some be disappointed, who 
tremble before an invasion of Getrfian opinions, — wnich generally 
come like the Germanic races in the days of old, after they are 
driven out of their own country,-— it will 6e impossible not t6 gain 
much insight from their^ art of fohee into thd conduct of our 
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own domestic war with, error. The body is not one member but 
many ; and though the course of our preceding investigations 
forbids us to say that one member is designedly drawn into mis- 
takes for the warning and instruction of others, it is sound and 
just doctrine that these mistakes with their correction ought to be 
improved by the whole household of faith. 

We dismiss this subject with two reflections,— the one bearing 
on our tln^ology, and addressed more to our divines, — the other 
on our religion, and addressed more to our literary men. 

Our divines had better not learn from Gorman example- to at- 
tempt cxj)eriinents in theological deduction. All sucli elForts 
arc nullihed by the intructaole phenomena of sin. What is 
founded on free-will admits of no theoretical development from 
the highest Being ; and, besides, the free-will of (}od, in treat- 
ing so ^ ariously different sinnihg worlds, and parts of the same 
world, put^ a negaCive on all such speculations. A‘ perfect sys- 
tem of tlieology as tested by the ^rfection of systems, where 
free-will has no place, as in the departments, of physics and me- 
taphysics, is thus unattainable ; and it is the wisest course to 
shun the high jmori road, and humbly gather up and piece to- 
gether tlio fragments which are contained in the only book 
which is the theologian’s Book of Nature. We do not quar- 
rel with system; for this is but induction turned the other 
way. Onl}^ there is some danger in imitation of Germany, of 
supplementing gaps, smoothing over difficulties, and going back 
to a higher beginning than the revealed one, in or^r to gain 
momentum for a aalto inortaUj which shall overleap the barriers 
within which both nature and grace have confined us. The de- 
ductive system, in all its purity, comes from Spinoza, and ends in 
Pantheism and stern necessity. It explains both sin and redemp- 
tion, by explaining them away ; and It can no more deduce the 
fall, or the interposition of a sinless being, than the saws of Ho- 
man augury could deduce the rent in tlie Forum, or the devo- 
tion of tho liero that closed th^ gulf. 

The nature of sin as a voluntary and prolonged apostasy from 
God should deter our literary men front dealing with it after tho 
fashion of mere theory. It is not a stofte of stun;|tbling to our 
speculation merely; it ig a millstone liung about tho nc^s of all 
of us, and weighing u^ down in conscious discord with the ftm- 
verse and ourselves. The confession of siu is universal ; and the 
deeper spirit of our own age, with all its levity and indifference, 
is tossed to and fro by the heavy' ground-swell. ^ I look into 
niine heart,” says a rationalist theologian of last century, ‘^and 
acknowledge that I have to charge myself before God with all 
the sins against knowledge that 1 nave described. Whoso is not 
ready with the s^me confessbti, let him look again into his own.” 
None of our non-Christian writers ofathe earnest school would 
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refuse tins language. It is not speculation that can heal such 
wounds ; nor can any one who has found the remedy see with- 
out regret, arguments, evidences, and other applimices of tlic 
reasoning fecuUy, demand^ by such inquirers, and presented by 
Christian theorists as all in all. As sin began with an act of the 
creature, and was met by an act of Incaniate Love, it is only by a 
renewed act in the human soul, that it can be encountered and 
overcome. This is the act of s^f-eonnexion with that superna- 
tural economy which th^ Gospel has brought nigh. There is 
freedom only in this higher region ; and the transition into 
it is something in which mind and heart, will and personality, 
must be engaged as in a mortal struggle; Christianity reveals 
its gi'cat secret only to those who ask it ; helps only those who, 
in their deepest nature, accej>t its conditions ot help. Speculation 
scorns this strait gate ; but the city of God has no other opening. 
Lying down without its walls, it wraps itself in its own wintry 
mantle ; but it can neither exclude the chilly blasts, nor bring 
health to that diseased frame, for which a cure is only to be found 
within. It is by an effort of will that the Christian deli- 
verance is to be realized ; a will returning to its lowly attitude 
towards the Infinite Being, submitting to the hardest sentence on 
the past coming both from His inward and outward voice, and re- 
uniting itself with IIis will, *on the ground of a true Mediation, 
and in the strength of a Heavenly influence. The will must re- 
turn by the world-old pathway of Atonement and Grace, which 
is the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. It must throw 
itself into this new atmosphere, and make the attempt to breathe 
itj plunge into this new element of life, and strike about in it 
as the swimmer spreadeth forth his hands to swim. By such a 
voluntary transition alone can the terrific depths of an eternal 
discord between the Infinite and the finite be escaped ; and even 
as a matter of speculation, those who have thus become as little 
children, know more of the mystery of evil, than the philosophers 
who have wrestled with the problem all their life long. Let our 
literary inquirers, then, abandon their intellectual pride and di- 
lettantism, and submit to have the practical evil of sin healed in 
the samo manner as a bodily disease by a practical remedy. Let 
them ponder the great words of one of themselves^ Jacobi, who 
hkd reached at least the. court of the Gentiles, — Kicht weisc, 
nicht tugendhaft, nicht. gott$|elig kanu der Menscb sich yerniinf- 
teln : er muss daKinauf bow^t warden und sich bewegen, organ- 
izirt werden iind sich orgamxirem” And let diem accept .the 
same words at once tranSated and . transfigured at the hands of 
one who, of all the children of men, knew most of the mystery 
of Sin, and of the method of deliverancei- 7 ^^ Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God who worketh in 
you to will and to do of b.is good pleasure.” 
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Abt. VI,— Foo^nnts of tfie Creator; or the Aaterolepia of 
Stro3nnes$., By HUGH Author of the Old Bed 

Sandstone,” <S;c, ' London^ 184^, 12mo, Pp., 313. 

2, The Old Bed Sandstone : Or^ New Walks in an: Old FiehL 
By Hugh Miuleb. Edinbnrgh, 1849. Third Edition, >vith 
Plates and Geological Sections. , 12mo. 

,3. Ancient Sea Margins: or MermmaU of change in the rela^ 
iive l&eel of Sea and I^nd. By HoBKiiT Chambers, Esq., 
F.R,S,E. Edinburgh, 1849. 8 vd, Pp. 338. 

4. La Science et h Foi sur VQSmre de la Creation^ ou 'Thioriee 
Giologiques compar^es avec la doctrine des Feres de VEglise 
sur P (Lucre des six Jours.^ Per H. B. Watebkeyn, IVb- 
fesseur de Minbnalogie et do. Gbologie & FUniversitd Catho-. 
lique do Louvaine. Li^ge, 1845. 12mo, Pp. 200. 

5. Le Diluge ; Considerations OMogiyues et tlisioriques sur les 
dernihres Cataclysmes du Globe. Par Fbederik Klee. 
Paris, 1847. 12mo, Pp. 336. 

6. Passages in the History of Geology^ being an Inaugural 
Lecture at Vnirersity College^ London^ 1848. By Andrew C. 
Eamsay, F.G.S., Professor of Geology, University College, 
and Director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
London, 1848. Pp. 38. 

7. Do. do. being an mtroductory Lecture in Continuation of the 
Inaugural Lecture of 1848. By the Same. London, 1849. 
Pp. 38, 

Of all the studies which relate to the material universe, there 
is none, perhaps, which appeals so powerfully to our senses, oi* 
which comes mto such close and immediate contact with our 
w^ants and enjoyments, as that of g^olo^. In our hourly walks, 
whether on business or for pleasure, we tread With heedless stop, 
upon the apparently uninteresting objects which it embraces:, but 
could we rightly interrogale the rounded pebble at .our feet, it 
would read us an exciting chapter on tfho history of primeval 
times, and would tell qs of the convulsions by whicfr it was 
wrenched from its parent rock> mid of the floods by which it 
abraded, and trUnsportedUo its present humble locdllty. In onr 
visit to the picturesque and the sublime in natui^we 
into closer proximity to the mbi^ mferestjng of geo- 
logy. Ih the predpices which protect oilr « shores, 

which flank bur mountain glen^ br which VariegatboUr lowland 
valleys, and in the shapeles&ltagtne’nts at their base, which the 
lichen colours, rUld romid which the ivy^ wc'see the rein- 

voL^xxi. NO. xxm ** . ♦ , 2 g 
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'.Hants of npUfted and. sbatteijed .bsiils, whioh.np«» reposed in peace 
at- the bottom of tbe ocean. Nor does ihe rounded bonlder, 
which wonid have, (fefied the lapidary’s -^eel of the Giant Age, 
pve for& a less otacnlar response from its grave of cjay, or irom . 
its lair, of sand. J'loated by icC from some Alpine summit, 
<H’ homed {dong in toruenta <# inud, ahd floods gf it may 
have traversed a quarter of the globe, amid tbe crash of falling 
fbrtmts, and the death shrieks of . the noble animals yrhiph they 
slteltereA The mountain range too, with its catacombs l^ow, 
along whicJi the eartliqu^e transmits its terrific sounds, reminds 
\ts of . the rai^ty power by which it was upheaved while the lofty 
pea^* wijth its cap of ice, or its nostrils of firje, places in our view, 
the tremendous agencies which have been at woric beneath ns. 

But it is not merely artid the ^wors of external nature that 
the once hidden things of the Emh are presented to onr view. 
*Our temples aitd our palaces are formed from the rocks of a 
primeval age; besring the very rippk^marics of a^Pre-Adaraito 
t^ean, — ^grooved by the passage of the once moving boulder, 
and emoOToming the relics of ancient life, and the plants by 
which it was sustained. Our dwellings, too, are ornamented 
with the variegated limestqnes — the inourated tombs of, mollus- 
cous lift^— and our apartments heated witli the carbon of prime- 
val forests, and lighted with the gaseous element which it con- 
fines. The obelisk of granite, and the colossal bronze which 
transmit to future ages the deeds of the hero and the Mge, aro 
equally the production of the Earth’s pr<^fic womb ; and from 
the green bed of the ocean has been raised the pure and spotless 
marble, to mould the divine lineaments of beauty, and pe^tnate 
the expressions of intellectual power. From a remoter age, aiid 
a ’sUll greater depth, the primary and secondary rocks have 
yielded a rich trinnte to the chaplet of rank, and to the pro- 
cesses of dit. The diamond and the sapphire, while they shine 
in the dunlem, and in the imperial, sceptre, are mvalu- 

able instJtUilien^, ip the hands of the artizan ; and the ruby and- 
the topap,:.aAd ^ emerald and the dirysobe^h hav&.been scat- 
l:cred.firamvfihb. jmvei c|t^at8 of our Mother Earth, to please the 
eye, and .to the vaifity of her children. 

as it peculiarly doe% almost all- those objects of in- 
. lei^ aud .lreseaneh, w<nland has bemi diligendy studied bodi by 
native andfeudiga obsmurs; and she has s^t-iuto the gedo- 
: gtcid i^ld urdi^a^^ed ^wup ^ hiqaixea^ who .have performed 
ndile Ibat in ^ ganerai stniiahwa of the. Earth, in 

; d^yp^ierhig its' ancient 'mouhmenhi, ahd in ' unlocking those 
iitt^^puses of ndn^t firpaa which ^vilized man denves 

of ' that ^gantic p^er, tshidi his othinrwise feeble 
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The occurrence of sheljs on tbii highest mountains^ end the ro^ 
mains of plants and animals, >wlifch the most snprficial ohaemr 
could not fail to noticoi in the.rochs arpnt^d him, have for cen- 
turies commanded the attention and exercised the ingei^uity of 
every student of nature ; hut tboaigh spares of geolo^cal truth were 
from time to time elicited hy speculative minds, it was not till tho 
end of the last century that its lights broke forth, and that 
it took the form and cjiaracjfcer of on© of 3m noblest of the sciences. 
Without undervaluing 3ie Jabonm of "Corner, Opd^ other illus- 
trious foreigners, or those of oui? Southern countrymen, Mitchell 
and Smith, at the close of the last century, we may character- 
ize tho commeiu:ement of the present as the brightest period of 
geological discovery, and place its most active locality iii the, 
northern metropolis of our island* It was doubtless from the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, as a cen4re, that a great geological 
impulse was propagated -southward, and it was by tho collision of 
•the Wernerian and Huttonian views, the antagonist theories of 
water and of fire, that men of intellectual power were summoned 
from other studies: and that grand truths, which fanaticism and 
intolerance, bad hitherto abjured, rose triumphant over the igno- 
rance and bigotry of the age. The Geological Society of 
London, which, doubtless, sprung from the excitement in tho 
Scottish metropolis, entered on the new field of research with a 
faltering step. The prejudices of the English mind had' been 
marshalled with illiberal violence against the Huttonian doctrines. 
Infidelity and Atheism were* cliarged against their supprt- 
ers; and had there been a Protestant Inquisition in England, 
at that period of general political excitement, the gi^logists of 
the north would have been immured in Us deepest dungeons. 

Truth, however, marclied apace ; and though her simple but 
majestic procession be often solemn and slow, and her votaries 
few a^id dejected, yet on this as oji|l every occasion, she triumphed 
over the most inveterate prepossessions, and finally took up her 
abode in those veiy halls and institutions where she had been 
persecuted and revUed. * When their sderice had been thuS^ ac- 
quitted of the charge of impiety imd irreligion, the members of 
the Geologiciil Society left their buiftblo^and timid position of 
being the collectors only pf the rmleii^ls cffutajtre 
and became at once the most succb'ssfol observe lof 
phenomena, and thesboldest asserters of geologh^I trotu... 

^ In this #eld of researdi, in which 

iUteUeotual frame of tliepbiloi^pher, isi mad^: toa^ce, 

two of- our countiymen— Sir ^derifek 

Charl^ Lyell--rhave been . ajh<^g 'ohr inOW autiv© 

From the study . of thejir native, ^[ons, those dii^gUii^ed tra- 
vellers, like the Hhmboldts and the Vbu BuohS ofthe contin^4 
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have passed into foreign lands, exploring the north and the south 
of iSurope, and ejttenaing their labours to the eastern ranges of 
the Ural and the Timan, and to the Apallachians and the Alleg- 
hanies In the far west. ^ The , geological science of Scotland has 
^ thus inau\tamed,even in the world's estimate, its ancient renown ; 
and in return for the lights which it has shed^ and the, shadows 
wldch it has paled, the imperial sovereign of the north has 
honoured it with his brightest .chaplet; while the intellectual 
democracy of the west has taken counsel at the feet of its (Sama- 
liel. But while our two countrymen were interx’ogating tho sJtrata 
, of other lands, many able and active labourers had been at work 
in their own, .Araong the geologists contemporary with Hutton 
and Playfair, we may enumerate Sir James itall. Professor 
Jameson, Dr. Fleming, Dr. Hope, Dr. Maculloch, Uolonel Im- 
rio, Sir George Mackenzie^ Mr. Allan, and Dr. Maclcnight ; and 
in more recent times, geology has been more or less actively pur-^ 
sued by Mr. Miller, Mr. David Milne, Professor Forbes, Mr. 
Maclaren, Mr. Andrew Ramsay, and Mr. Robert Chambers. 

Among these eminent students of the structure of the earth, 
Mr. Hugh Miller holds a lofty place, not merely from the disco^ 
very of new and uiulescribed organisms in the old red sandstone, 
but from the accuracy and beauty of his descriptions, the purity 
and elegance of his composition, and the high tone of philosophy 
and*ri2ligion which distinguishes all his writings. Mx. Miller is 
one of the few individuals in the history of Scottish science wlio 
have raised themselves above tbe labours of an liumble profession 
by the force of their genius, and the excellence of their character, 
to a comparatively high place in the social scale. Mr. Telford, 
like Sir. Miller, followed the profession of a stone-mason before 
• his industry and self-tuition qualified him for tlio higlicr func- 
'tions of an architect and an engineer; and Mr. Watt, and 
Mr. Jennie, rose to wealth and fame without the aid of a' uni- 
versity., .^education. But distinguished as these individuals were, 
none of them possessed those qualities of mind which Mr. Miller 
has exhibited in his vrritings .; and, witli*tho exception of Bums, 
the uneducated geniug winch has done honour to Scotland dur- 
ing the last century, has n#yer displayed that mental refinement, 
classical taste> and intellectual energy which mark all the 
writings of our author. We wish that we could have gratified 
our readers with an authentic and even detfiled narrative of the 
previous history of so remarkable a, winter, and of the steps by 
v ; vwchidi his,knowledge,was acquired, and the difficulties which ho 
l^pjphntered in its pursuit ; but though this is not, to any great 
in our power, we shall at least be able, chiefly from Mr. 
Miller's own writings, to follow him, throughout his geological 
career^ 
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Account of our A uthor's MunUff. 

Mr. Miller was bom at Crotnai-ty, of bumble but respectable 
pamits, whose histoiy would have possessed no inconsiderable 
interest, even if it had not derived one of a higher, kind from 
the genius and fortunes of their child. By the paternal side, he 
was descended from a race of sea^faring people, whose family 
burying-ground, if we judge from the past,*seeins to be the sea. 
Under Its green waves his father sleeps ^ his grandfather, his 
two granduncles, one of whom sailed round the world with 
Anson, lie also there;’ and the same extensive cemetery con- 
tains the relics of several of his more distant relatives. His 
father was but an infant of scarcely a year old at the death 
of our autlior’s grandfather, and had to commence life as 
a poor ship-boy; but such was the energy of his mind, that 
when little turned of thirty, ]^q had become the master and 
owner of a fine larg^ sloop, and had built himself a good house, 
which entitled his son to the franchise on the passing of the 
Keform Bill. Having unfortunately lost his sloop in a storm, 
he had to begin the world anew, and he soon became master 
and owner of another, and would have thriven had he lived ; 
but the hereditary fate was too strong for. liim, and when our 
author was a little boy of five summers, Iiis father’s fine new 
sloop founderetl at sea in a terrible tempest, and he and his 
crow were nev'er more heard of. Mr. Miller had two sisters 
3 'ounger than himself, both of whom died ere tliey attained to 
womanhood. His inotlier experienced the usual difficulties 
which a widow has to encounter in the decent education of her 
family; but she struggled honestly and successfully, and ultl- 
inateiy found her reward In the character and fame of her 
son. It is from this excellent woman that Mr. Miller has in- 
herited tliose sentiments and feelings; which have given energy 
to Ills talents as the defender of revealed truth, and tlie chamjdou 
of the Clnirch of his fathers. Sli6*was the great grand-danghter 
of a venerable man, still well known to tradition in the north of 
Scotland as Donald Hoy of Nigg — a sort of northern Peden, who 
is described in the history of our Church as the single individual 
who, itt the age of eighty, when the presbytery of the district had 
assembled in the empty church for the purpose of inducting an 
fjbiioxious presentee, liad*the courage to ])rotest against the 
trusion, and to declare, that the blood of the people of Nigg 
would be required at tlieir hands if they settled a man to the tmila 
of that church.”^ Tradition has represented him as a scer of 
visions, and a prophesier of prophecies ; but whatever credit may 

♦ III the W'^itnesses for the Truth,” & recent illustrated puhlic^tiou of the Free 
Church, Donald h repeScuted iu this scone, irt a respectable woodcut, as a mnn 
in middle life, “ all plhidcd and plumed in his tartan array,” — a dress which lie 
probably never wore. 
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to stori^ -bf this w.hich hare been iold also of 
]E^ox, Wi^lsh^ and featherford) this aocient champion of l^on- 
Intrusion was. a man of genmho piety, and the savour of his en- 
noblihg beliefs, and his strict morals, has survived in his fartnly 
for generations. If the child of such parents did not :^ceive the 
best education which his hatiye town could afford, it was not 
their fault nor that of his teacher. The fetters of a gymnasium 
hro not edrily worn by the adventurous youth who sought 
and found his pleasures among the hills and on the waters. 
They chafe the young and active limb, that has grown vigorouvS 
under the blue sky, and never known repose but at mhuiight. 
The young philosopher of Cromarty was a member of this rest- 
less community ; and he had been the hero of adventures and ac- 
cidents among rocks and \voods, which arc still remembered in his 
native town. The parish school was therefore not the scene of 
his enjoyments ; and while he was a truant and, with reverence 
be it spoken, a dunce when under its jurisdiction, he was busy 
in the fields and on the sea-shore in collecting tliose stores of 
knowledge which he was born to dispense among his fellow^- 
mon. He escaped, however, from school >vith the knowledge 
of reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, and with the credit 
of uniting a great memory with a little scholarship, Ilnliko 
his illustrious predecessor Cuvier, he had studied Natural His- 
tory in the fields and among the mountains ere he had souglit 
for it in books ; while the French philosopher had ijccome a 
learned naturalist before he had even looked upon the world of' 
Nature,* This singular contrast it is not diflicult to explain. 
With a sickly constitution and a delicate frame, the youtlilid 
Cuvier wanted that physical activity which the observation of 
Nature demands. Our Scottish geologist, on the contrary, in 
vigorous hedtli, and with an iron frame, rushed to the rocks and 
the sea-shorc in search of the instruction whi(di was not provided 
. for him at school, and wdiieh he could find no books to supply. 

After receiving this measure of c<lucation, Mr. Miller set out 
in February 1821, with a heavy heart, as he himself confesses, 

to make his first acquaintance \ritli a life of labour ahd re- 
straint — 

“I was but a slim, lopse-jointed boy at the time, fond of the pretty 
intangibilities of rorrtahee, and of dreaming when broad awake ; and 
woful change ! I was now going to work at what Bums lias in- 
stanced in his ‘ Twa Dogs * as one of the most disagreeable of all 
, — to Work in a quarry; Bating the passing uneasiness 

j^tisioned by a few gloomy anticipations, the portion of my life wbi<*,U 
Had already gone by, had been happy beyond the common lot. I had 


this vol, i. p, S14, 
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been a wanderer among i:ocks and woods— a reader of curious books, 
when I <K)uld get them— a gleaner of cdd traditionary stories, -*-^d 
how I was going to exchange all my day-dreams and aH 'my amuse- 
ments for the kind of life in which men toil every day .that they may 
be enabled to eat# and eat every day that they may be enabled to toil. 
The quarry in which I wrought lay on the southern shore of. a noWc 
inland bay, or frith rather, (the bay of Cromarty,) with a litd<^ clear 
stream bn the. one side, and a thick fir wood on the other. It had 
been opened in the old rod sandstone of the district, and was over- 
topped by a huge bank of diluvial clay, and which rose over it in 
some places to the height of nearly thirty feet.”— 0/d Usd Sandstme^ 
p. d. 

After removing the loose fragments below, picks and wedges 
and levers were applied in vain by our author and his brother 
workmen to, tear up and remoye the huge strata beneath. Blast- 
ing by gunpowder became necessary. A mass of the diluvial clay 
came tumbling down, bearing with it two dead birds, that in a 
recent stoi*ra had crept into one of the deeper fissures to die in the 
shelter.” Wbiie admiring the pretty cock goldfinch, and the light- 
blue and grayish-yellow woodpecker, and moralizing on their 
late, the workmen were ordered to lay aside their tools, and thus 
ended the first day’s labour of our young geologist. The sun was 
then sinking behind the thick fir wood behind him, and the long 
dark shadows of the trees sti'etching to the shore. ^ Notwithstand- 
ing his blistered hands, and the fatigue which blistered thorn, bo 
Ibund himself next morning as light of heart as his fellow- 
labourers, and able to enjoy the magnificent scenery around him, 
wliich ho thus so beautifully describes : — ► 

There had been a smart frost during the night, and the rime lay 
wliitc on the grass as we passed onwards through the fields, but the 
sun rose in a clear atmosphere, and the day luollowed as it advanced 
into one of those delightful days of early spring, which give so pleas- 
ing an earnest of wdnitevcr is mild*and genial in the better half of the 
year. All the workmen rested at midday, and 1 went to enjoy my 
half hour alone on a inos.sy knoll in the neighbouring wood, which 
commands through the trees a wide prospect of the bay and the oppo- 
site shore. There was not a wrinkle on the water nor a cloud in the 
sky, and the branches were as moveless in 'the calm as if they had 
been traced on canx ass. From a wooded promontory that stretched 
half way across the frith, ’there ascended a thin column of smokei^It 
roKse straight on the line of .a plummet for more than a thousand 
yards, and then as refiching a thinner stratum of air, spread out 
equally on every side like the foliage of a stately tree, Ben Wevis 
rose to the west white with the yet unwasted snows of winter, ^and as 
sharply defined in the clear atmosphere as if all its sunn;^ slopes and 
blue retiring hollows had been chiselled in marble. A line of snow 
ran along the opposite hills ; all above was white and all below waa 
purple .”— Med Sandstime^ pp* 6, 7, 
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In raisinff from its bed the large mass of strata which the gun- 
powder haalodsened, on the surface of the solid stone, our young 
quarricr descried the ridged and farrowed ripple marks which 
the tide leaves upon every sandy shore, gud. he wondered what had 
become of the waves that had thus flatted the solid roelc- — and of ' 
what element they bad been compO^d. His .admiration was 
eqpaally excited by a circular depression in the sandstone, broken 
and flawed in every direction, as if it had been the bottom of a. 
pool recently dried up, which had shrunk and split in the harden- 
ing” And before the day closed, a series of largo stones had 
rolled clown from the clay, all rounded and watef-wOrn as if 
they had been tossed in the sea or the bed of a river for hun- 
dreds of yearis ” Was tlio clay which enclosed them created on 
the rock upon which it lay ? No workman ever manufactures 
a half-worn article 1 — ^were the eja&ulatioiis of the geologist at his 
alphabet. 

Our. author and his companions were soon removed to an 
easier wrought quarry, and one more pregnant with interest, 
which had been opened in a lofty wall of cliffs that overhangs 
the northern shore of the Moray Frith.” Here the geology of 
the district exhibited itself in section. 

‘‘ We see in one place the primary rock, with its veins of granite 
and quartz— its dizzy precipices of gneiss, and its huge masses of 
hornblende ; we find the secondary rock in anotlier, with its bed of 
sandstone and shale — its spars, its days, and its nodular limestones. 
We discover the still little known but highly interesting fossils of the 
Old Hod Sandstone in one deposition — we find the beautifully pre- 
served shells and lignites of the lias in another. There are the re- 
mains of two sever^ creations at once before us. The shore, too, is 
heaped with rolled fragments of almost every variety of rock — basalts, 
ironstones, hypersthenes, porphyries, 'bituminous shales, and mica- 
ceous schists. Jn short, the young geologist, had he all Furopc before 
him, could hm’dly choose for himself a better field. I had, however, no 
one to tell me so at the times, for geology had not yet travelled so far 
north ; and so without guide or vocabulary, I had to grope my way 
as I best might, and find out all its wonders for myseff. But so slow 
was the process, and sof mu<;^li was 1 a seeker in the dark, that the 
facts contained in these few sentences, were the patient gatherings of 
yters,’*— lied Semdstonef pp..9, 10. 

In this rich field of inquiry, our author encountered, almost 
daily, new objects of wonder and instruction. In one nodular 
IB^s of limestone he found the beautiful ammonite, like one of 
. Ae finely sculptured volutes of an Ionic capital. , Within others, 
j^hTtcales and bivalve shells, and in the pentre of another, lie 
detected a piece of defrayed wood. Upon quitting the quarry 
for ihP building upon which the workm^ were to be employed, 
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the workmen receivetljialf a holiday^ and our young philoso- 
pher devoted tins Valuabk iht^vsdi to search for certain curiously 
shaj^ed stones, which one of the .quarriers told him resembled 
the heads of boardingrpikes, and which, under the name of 
i/mnder^^boltSy Were held to be a sovereign remedy for cattle ^that 
had been bewitched. On the 8hoi*e two miles off, where he ex- 
pected these remarkable bodies, he found deposits quite different 
either from the sandstone cliffs or the primary rocks farther to the 
west They consisted of thin strata of limestone, alternating 
with thicker bedlfe of a black slaty substance,” which burned with 
a bright flame and a bituminous" odour. Though only the eightli 
part of an inch thick, each layer contained thousands of fossils 
j>ecuUar to the lias, — scallops and grypliites, ammonites, twigs 
and leaves of plants, cones of pine, pieces of charcoal, and scales 
of fishes, the* impressions bein^ of a chalky whiteness, contrasting 
strikingly with th^’r black bituminous lair. Among these frag- 
ments of animal and vegetable life, he at last detected his thvn^ 
der-holt in the form of a Belcmnite, the remains of a* variety of 
cuttle-fish long sinco extinct. 

In the exercise of his pi’ofession, which was a wandering 
ono,” our author advanced steadily, though slowly and surely, in 
his geological acquirements. 

“ I remember,*' says he, passing direct on one occasion from the 
wild western coast of Ross-shire, where the Old Rod Sandstone leans 
at a high angle against the prevailing qnartz rock of tho clisti'ict, to 
where on the southern skirts of Mid-Lothian, the mountain lime 
stone rises amid the coal. I liave resided one season on a raised 
beach on the Moray Frith. I have spent the season immediately fol- 
lowing amid the ancient granites and contorted schists of the central 
Highlands. In the north I have laid open by thousands the slid Is 
and lignites of the Oolite in the south : I have disinterred from their 
matrices of stone or of shale the Inige reeds and tree ferns of the car- 
boniferous period. * ♦ In the lliorth there occurs a vast gap in the 

scale. The Lias leans unconfomiably against tho Old Jted Sand- 
stone ; there is no mountain limestone, no coal measures, vnone of 
the New Red Marls or Sandstones. There are at least three entire 
systems omitted. But the upper porlion of fhe scale is well-nigh com- 
plete. In one locality w'^e may pass from the Low^er to the Upper 
Lias, in another from the Inferior to the Great Oolite, and om^rd 
to the Oxford Clay and the Coral Rag. Wq may explore in a lliird 
locality beds identical in their organisms with the Wealden of Sussex. 
In a fourth we find the flints and fossils of the chalk. Tho lower 
part of the scale is also well-nigh complete. The Old feed Sandstone is 
amply developed in Moray, Caithness, and Ross, aiid the Grauwacke 
very extensively in Banffshire. But to acquaint one’s-sclf with tho 
three missirig fotmations— to complete one's knowledge of the entire 
scale by filling up the Uiatus-^it is necessary to remove to the south* 
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Tlie geology of the LoUiians is th^ geoltc^ of at least twb-ihifds of 
the gap^ and perhaps a little more 5 — rthe geology of An'ao :waBte only 
a few of tho lip^r beds of the New !Hed Satidslboe to iilhit entUoIjr*'^ 
— Old Med Sandstone, ^p.* i3-17« 

After^havmgsp^t nearly fifteseo years in the profession, of a 
stone-mason,. Mr. Miller Was promoted to a position more suited 
to his genius^ When a bank was established in his native town 
of Cromarty, he received the appointment of accountant, and he 
w’as thus employed, for five years, in keeping ledgers and dis- 
counting bills. When the cbntest in the Church of Scotland 
had come to a close, by the decision of the House of Lords in 
the Auchterfu^der Case, Mr. Miller^s celebrated fetter to Lord 
Brougham* attracted the particular attention of the party 
which was about to leavo the Establishment, and heyras selected 
as the most competent person to conduct the Witness newspaper, 
the principal metropolitan organ of the Free Cluu’ch. The great 
success wlych this journal has met with is owing, doubtless, to tho 
fine articles, political, ecclesiastical, and geological, which Mr. 
Miller has written for it. In the few leisure hours which so en- 
grossing an occupation has allowed him to enjoy, he has devoted 
himself to tlie ardent prosecution of scientific inquiries ; and we 
trust the time is not far distant when the liberality of his country, 
to which he has done so much honom;, will allow him to give his 
wdiole time to the prosecution of science. 

Geologists of high character had believed that the old red 
sandstone was defective in organic remains ; and it was not till 
after ten yeai's’ acquaintance with it thjub Mr. Miller discovered 
it to be richly fossili/erons, Tlie labours of other ten years 
were required to assign to its fossils their exact place in the 
scale. 

Among the fossils discovered by our author, the Pteri^hthys 
or winged fish, is doubtless the most remarkable. lie had disin- 
terred it so eafly as liJSl, but it was only in 1838 tliat he “intro- 
duced it to the acquaintance of geologists.’’’ It w^as not till 1831 
that Mr. Miller began to receive assistance in his studies from 
without. In tJie appepdix to Messrs. Anderson of Inverness’s 
admira))lc Guide to me IliylSlands and f stands of IScotland, wliicli 
“ ks- perused with intense interest,” he found the most important 
information respecting tho geology of the North of Scotland ; and 
.during a cormspondeneo with the accomplished authors of that 
work, many of liis view's were developed, and his difficulties re- 
moved. In 1838 he communicated to Dr. Malcolmsoa of Mad- 
rasj; then in Paris, a drawling and desertion of the Pterichthys. 
His letter was submitted to x\gassi 2 , and subsequently a restored 


* See oa next jage. 
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drawing tva$ cotnmuilic^rted to the Elgin Scientific SOmety. The 
great fiaturalist, as well as the tofemfaers of the provincial Society, 
were surprised at the new form of life whicn Mr* Miller had 
disclosed, and some of them^ no doubt, regarded it with a scep- 
tical eye. Not many tnonthS after^ however, a true horn Me 
PteriehthyB was turned up iii one of the newly discoverccl beds of 
Nairnshire.” In his last visit to Scotland, Agassiz found six 
species of the Ptmchthye^ three of which, and the wings of*a 
fourth, were in Mr, Miller^s collection. 

This remarkable animal has less resemblance than any other 
fossil of the old red sandstone to anything that now exists. 
When first brought to view by the single blow of a hammer, 
there appeared on ^ ground of light-coloured limestone the effigy 
of a creature, fashioned app^^ently out of jet, with a body cover- 
ed with plates, {wo powerful looking arms articulated at the 
shoulders, a liead as entirely lost in the trunk as that ^ the ray 
(or skate,) and a long angular tail equal in length to a third of 
the entire figure. Its general resemblance is to the letter T. 
Tlie upper part of the vei'tical line being swelled out, and the lower 
])art ending in an angular point, the two horizontal portions being, 
in the opinion of Agassiz, instruments of d.efcnce. To this remark- 
able fossil M. Agassiz has given the appropriate name of Pierich’^ 
thy 8 Millen. An account of it, accompanieil with tw’o fine speci- 
mens, was communicated to the Geological Section of the British 
Association at (ilasgow, in September 1840, and the most ample 
details, witli accurate drawings, were afterwards published, in 1841, 
ill Mr. Miller’s first work on The Old Red Sandstoriey which was 
dedicated to Sir lioderick Murchison, who w^^as born on the Old 
lied Sandstone of the North, in the same district as Mr. Miller, 
and of whose great acquirements and distinguished laliours we 
have already liad occasion to give an ample account.* Tins ad- 
mirable work has already passed through three editions. From 
the originality and accuracy ofits descriptions, and the importance 
of the researches w hich it contains, it has obtained for its author 
a high reputation among geologists, while from the elegance and 
purity of its style, and the force and liv^dincss of its illustrations, 
it has received the highest jiraise fiom its more general readers.f 
Although we have been obliged, from the information jjfhich 
it contains of our author’s early studies, to mention the “ Old 
lied Sandstone” as if it had been his first work; yet so early 

^ See this Review, vol. v. p. l78. 

+ Mr. Miller- is the ftutlior abe of Sceim and ftf ike North Scotiafld, 

one Vol. 8vo ; A Letter from one of the fskotvh people the JR^ht JLvuotrfahUf JLtrd 
JRrougham and Vnux, on ike opinions esepvesscd bp his Lordship in the Anekterarder 
Cu e ; and The WJiipphm of the Old Sekonl, its ewernpt^ed in the Past Llidorp and 
Present Position of the Church of Scotland* ^ Tho, second of these worhs is' well 
cliaracterked by Mr. Gladstone as **ah able, elegant, and maaculine production.” 
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as 1830^ aflte^ he had ^made his first fossil discoveries at Cro^ 
marty, he composed a paper on the sutgect^ (his first published 
production,) which appeared as One the chapters of a small 
legendary and descriptive 'work, entitled The Traditional His^ 
tary of Croinarty, wliich did not appear till X835* This chap- 
ter, entitled The Antiquary of the World,” possesses a high 
degi'eo of interest. After describing the scene around him in 
pictorial aspect, and under the warm associations, which link 
it with existing life, he surveys it with the cool' eye of an ^^an- 
ticjnary of the world,” studying its once buried, monuments, 
and decyphering the alphabet of plants and animals, the hiero- 
glyphics which embosom the history of past times and of succes- 
sive creations. The gigantic Ben-Wevis, yvith its attendant 
hills, rose abruptly to the west. The distant . peaks of Ben- 
Vaichard appeared in the south, and far to the north were de- 
scried the lofty hills of Sutherland, and even the Ord-hill of 
Caithiiesi^ Descending from the towers of nature’s lofty edifice he 
surveys its ruins, its broken sculptures, and its half-defaced inscrip- 
tions, as exhibited in certain Ichthyic remains of the Lower Old 
Tied Sandstone which had then no name, and which were un- 
known ,to, the most accomplished geologists. Among these ho 
specially notices a confused bituminous-looking mass that had 
much the appoar«ance of a toad or frog,” thus shadowing forth in 
the morning twilight the curious Fterichthysy which he was able 
afterwards, in better specimens, to exhibit in open day. As we 
liave already referred, with some minuteness, to the fossils which 
our author had at this time discovered in the great charnel-house 
of the old world, we shall indulge our readers with a specimen of 
the "noble sentiments which they inspired, and of the beautiful 
language in which these scntiinents are clothed. 

“ But Ipt us quit tins wonderful city of tli'e dead, with all its re- 
clining obelisks, and all its sculpture^ tumuli, the memorials of a race 
that exist only in their tombs. And yet, ere wc go, it were well, 
perhaps, to indulge in some of those serious thoughts which we so 
naturally associate with the solitary burying-ground,aud the mutilated 
remains of the departed. ^Let us once more look around us, and say 
whether, of all men, the Geologist does not stand most in need of the 
Bibl^, however much he may contemn it in Uie pride of speculation. 
Wc tretid on the remains of organked and sentient creatures, which, 
though more numerous at one period than the whole family of man, 
dmye Jking since ceased to exist i the individuals perished one after 
pne-^heir remains served^ Only , to elevate tlie floor on which their 
dest^ndanis pursued Uie various instincts of their nature, and then 
like the others, to form « ^till higher layer of soil; and now 
that.tbp whole race has passed from the earth, and we see the animals 
of ii difl&Vent tribe occupying their, places, what survives of them but 
a mass of inert and senseless matter, never again to be animated >v 
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ihe mysterious spirit of vitality-— tliat spirit which) dissipated in the 
air, or diftused in the ocean, can,, like the sweet sounds and pleasant 
odours of the past, bo neither gathered up nor recalled I And 0 ! 
how dark the analogy which would, lead us to anticipate a similar 
fate for ourselves I As individuals,, we are but of yesterday ; to- 
morrow we shall be laid in 6ur graves, and the tread of the coming 
generation shall be over our heads. Nay, have we not seen a terrible 
disease sweep away, in a few years, more than eighty millions of the 
face to which we belong; and can we think of this and say, that a 
time may not come when, like the fossils of these beds, our whole 
species shall be mingled with the soil, and when, though the sun may 
look down in his strength on our pleasant dwellings and our green 
fields,’ there shall be silence in all our borders, and desolation in all 
our gates, and we shall have.no thought of fliat past which it is now 
our delight to recall, and no poi'tion in that future which it is now our 
very nature to anticipate. Surely it is well to believe that a widely 
different destiny awhits us — that tlie God who endowed us with Uiosc 
wonderful powers, which enable us to live in every depstrted era, 
every coming period, has given us to possess these powers for ever; 
that not only docs he number the hairs of our heads, but that his. 
cares are extended to even our very Remains ; that our very bones, 
instead of being left, like the exuvim around us, to form the rocks and 
clays of a future world, shall, like those in the valley of vision, bo 
again clothed with muscle and sinew, and that ouf bodies, animated 
by the warmth and vigour of life, shall ag«nin connect our souls to the 
matter existing around us, and l)c obedient to every impulse of the 
will. It is surely no time, w'hen we walk amid the dark «cemetcrics 
of a departed world, and see the cold blank shadows of the tombs' 
falling drearily athwart the way — it is surely no time to extinguish 
the light given us to shine so fully and so cheerfully on our own 
proper- path, rnei'ely because its beams do not enlighten the I’eccsses 
that yawn around us. And oh ! what more unworthy of reasonable 
men than to reject so consoling a revelation on no justcr quarrel, than 
that wlien it unveils to us much of^what could not otherwise be known, 
and without the knowledge of wbrcii wc could not be other than un- 
happy, it leaves to the invigoratiDg exercises of our own powers, 
whatever, in the wide circle of creation, lies fully within their grasp.” 
— The Antiquary of the W&pld^ pp. 66-68. 

The next work published by Miller was entitled 'First 
Impressions of FngJan4 and its People a popular and interest- 
ing volume, which has already mne through two editions,^and 
which may be read with equal interest , by the geologist* the 
philanthropist, and the general reader. It is fiiH of knovvledge 
and of anecdote, and is written in that attractive style wludt 
commands the attention even of the most incurious readers. 

This delightful work, though only in bm volume is equal to, 
' ^ree of the ordinary type, and cannot fail to be perused with 

- * Loadiw, 1847,|^p^40k 
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higii gratification by ail classes of readers. It treats of every sub- 
ject which is presented to the notice of an accomplished traveller 
while he visits the great cities and romantic localities of merry 
England. We'know of no tour in England written by a native 
in which so much pleasant reading and substajitial instmction 
are cdmfenned ; and tlioUgh we are occasionally stopped in a very 
delightful locality by a precipice of the Old Red Sandstone, or 
frightened by a disinterred SKeleton, or sobered by the burial- 
service over Palseo 2 oic graves, we soon recover our equanimity, 
and again enter upon the sunny path to which our author never 
fails to restore us. 

Mr. Miller's new work, which we propose at present to ana- 
lyze, the F^ootprintB df the CrexitOTy^ is very appropriately dedi- 
cated to SJr Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., M.P. for Cheshire — 
a gentleman who possesses a magnificent collection of fossils, 
and whose skill and acquirements in this department of geo- 
logy is known and appreciated both in Europe and America. 
The work itself is divided into fifteen chapters, in which tlie 
autlior treats of the fossil geology of the Orkneys as exhibited 
in the vicinity of Stromness; of the development hypothesis, 
and its" consequences ; of the history and sti*ucture of that 
remarkable fish, the asterolepis ; of the fishes of the upper and 
lower Silurian rocks; of the progress of degradation, and its 
history; of the Lamarckian hypothesis of the origin of plants, 
and its consequences; of the Marine and Terrestrial floras; 
and of final causes, and their bearing on geological history* 
In the course of these chapters Mr. Miller discusses the develop- 
ment hypothesis or the hypothesis of natural law, as maintained 
by Lamarck^ and by the autlior of the Vestiges of Creation, 
and /has subjected it, in its geological aspect, to the most 
rigorous examination. Driven by the discoveries of Lord Kosse 
froia the domains of astronomy, ^ where it once seemed to hold 
a plaurible position, it mijjrlit have lingered with the appearance 
of life among the ambiguities of the Palmozoic formations; but 
Mr, Miller has, mih an ingenuity and patience w'orthy of a better 
subject, stripped it even^of its semblance of truth, and restored 
to tlie Creator, as Governor 4;be universe, that power and those 
functions which he was supposed to have^resigned at its birth. 

Having imposed upon lum^lf the task of examining iu detail 
the vmous Wiliferous of ^tland, orir author ex- 

tended his inquiri^ into tlie mainknd otf Orkney, and resided for 
lionie time in the vicinity of the busy seaport town of Stromness,^ 
as a c^ntfsl point from which the stme^re of the Orkney group of 
could be most advantageously . Eike tliat of Oaith- 
^ these islands owes its piju^al interest to the 
immense navelopmenf of the lower old xm sandstone formation, 
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and to tbo singular abundance of its vertebrate f0S3i}s« . Though 
the Orkneys contain only the third part of the old red sandstone, 
Avhicli, but a few years ago, was supposed to be the least productive 
in fossils of any of the geological formations, yet it furnishes, ac*^ 
cording to Mr, Miller, more fossil fish than every other geologic 
cal system in England, Scotland, and Wales, from the coal 
measures to the chalk, inclusive. It is, in short, the land of 
and “ could supply with ichthyolites, hy the ton and by the 
ship-load, the museums of the w^orld.” Its various deposits, 
with the curious organisms which they inclose, have been up- 
heaved from their original position against a granitic axis, about 
six miles long and one broad, forming the great back-bone of 
the westeni district of the Island Pomona; and on this granitic 
axis, fast jainbed in between a steep hill and the sea, stands the 
town of Stromness.’’ * 

The mass or pile* of strata thus uplifted is described by Mr. 
Miller as a three-barred pyramid resting on its granite base, ex- 
hibiting three broad tiers — red, black, and gray — sculptured 
with the hieroglyphics in which its liistory is recorded. The 
great conglomerate base on which it rests, covering from 10,000 
to 15,000 square miles, from the depth of from 100 to 400 feet, 
consists of rough sand and water-worn pebbles, and above this 
have been deposited successive strata of mud, equal in licight to 
the highest of our mountains, now containing the remains of 
millions and tens of millions of fish w^hich had perished in some 
sudden and mysterious catastrophe. 

“ It would seem,” says Mr. IMiller, as if a period equal to that in 
which all human history is comprised, might be cut out of a corner 
of the period represented by the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and be 
scarce missed when away. For every year that man has lived upon 
earth, it is not improbable that the Pterichthys and its contemporaries 
may have lived a century.. Their kst hour, however, at length came. 
Over the dark-coloured ichthyoUtic schists, so immensely developed 
ill Caithness and Orkney, there occurs a pale tinted unfossiliferous 
sandstone, which, in the island of Hoy, rises into hills of from 1400 
.to 1600 feet; and among the organisms of those newer formations of 
the old red, which oveidie their deposit^ not* a s}>ecies of Jchthyolite 
identical with the species entombed in the lower*^schists has yet been 
detected. In the blank Aterval which the arenaceous depositee- 
presents, tribes and families perished and disappeared, leaving none of 
their race to succeed them^ that other tribes and falsifies might be 
^lled into being, and fall into fiieir vacant places, in the onward 
march of creation.” — Footprints^ 4^e, p; 5. 

In the examination of Jthe difibrent becte of the Ijiree barred 
formation, out author disejovered :a weiLmarked Jbone, like a 
petrified large roofing in A gra^sh edioured layer of hard 
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flag, about 100 yards over the granite, and about 160 feet over the 
upper stratum of the conglomerate. Tins singular bone, which 
Mr. 'Miller has represented in a figure, was probably the ohlest 
vertebrate organism yet discovered in Orkney* It was 51 inches 
long, 2^-.inches across the head, and S-lOths of an inch thick in the 
stfitn, and formed a characteristic feature of the asterolepis, as yet 
the most gigantic of the ganoid fishes, and ))robably one of the first 
of the old red sandstone* In Jiis former researches our author 
had found, that all of the many hundred ichtliyolites, which he 
had disinterred from tho lower old red sandstone, were compara- 
tively of a small size, while those in the upper old red were of 
gi-eat bulk, and hence he had naturally inferred, that vertebrate 
life liad increased towards the close of the system — that, in short, 
it began with an age of dwarfs, and ended with an age of giants ; 
but he had thus greatly erred, like the supporters of the devel- 
opment system, in founding positive conclusions on merely 
negative evidence; for here, at the very base of the system, 
wdiere no dwarfs were to be found, he had discovered one of the 
most colossal of its giants. 

After this most important discovery, Mr. ^Miller extended his 
iiKpiiries eastcji'ly for several miles along tho bare and unwooded 
lake of Stennis, about fourteen miles in circumference, and 
divided into an upper and lower sheet of water by two long 
promontories jutting out fronv each side and nearly meeting in 
the middle. The sea enters this lake through tlie openings of a 
long rustic bridge, and hence the lower division of the lake is 
salt in its nether reaches, and brackish in its upper ones, while 
the higher division is merely brackish in its nether reaches, and 
fresh enough in its upper ones to be potable*” . The fauna ami 
flora of the lake are tliereforc of a mixed character, the marine 
and fresh water animals having each their own reaches, though 
each kind makes certain encroachments on the province of the 
other. 

“The common fresh-water eel, for example, strikes out farthest 
into the sea-water; in which, indeed, reversing the liabits of the 
salmon, it is known, in various places, to deposit its spawn. It 
seeks too, impatient of a low temperature, to escape froin the cold of 
wititer, by taking refuge in water brackish enough, in a climate 
such as ours, to resist tbe influence of frost* Of the marine fish, on 
tho other hand, I found that the flounder got greatly higher than 
any of ,the others, inhabiting reaches of the lake entirely 

fresh. I have had an opportunity of elsewhere observing a curious 
change which fresh water induces in this fish. Ta the bmckish water 
of an estuary, the animal beeoihes, witliput diminishing in general 
size, thicker and more fleshy tlmn when hi . its legitimate habitat the 
sea : but the .flesh loses in quality what it gains in quantity ; — it grows 
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Jl.-ibby iind insipid, and the*margin fin lacks always its stnp of trans- 
parent Mr—Footprints^ p. 10. 

In the marine and lacustrine floras of the lake, Mr. Miller 
observed changes still more palpable. At the entrance of the sea 
the Fucus nodosxis and Fucus vesicuhsiis flourish in their proper 
form and magnitude. A little farther on in the lake the F. nodosns 
disappears, and the F. vesiculosus, though continuing to exist for 
mile after mile, grows dwarfish and stunted, and finally disap- 

f )ears, giving place to rushes and other aquatic grasses, till the 
acustrine has entirely displaced the marine flora; From these 
two important facts, the existence of the fragment of astevolepis 
ia the lower flagstones of the Orkneys, and of the “ curiously 
mixed semi-marine semi-lacustrine vegetation in the locli of 
Stennis,” which our author regards as bearing directly on the 
development hypot]iesis, he takes occasion to submit that hypo- 
thesis to a severe examination, and to point out its consequences 
— its incompatibility with the great truths of morality and re- 
vealed religion. According to Professor Oken, one of the ablest 
supporters of^the development tlieory, There are two kinds of 
generation in the worla, the creation proper, and the propa- 
gation that is sequent thereon, or the original and secondary gen 
ration, Conso(|nently no organism has been created of larger 
shii than an infusorial ]>oint. No organism is, or ever has been 
created, wdiich is not microscopic. Whatever is large has not 
been created, but developed. Man has not been created, but 
developed.” Hence it follows that during the great geological 
period, when race after race was destroyed, and new forms of 
life called into being, “ nature had been pregnant with the 
human race,” and that immortal and intellectual Man is but the 
development of the Brute — itself the development of some 
monad or inollusc, which has been smitten into life by the 
action of electricity upon a portion of gelatinous matter. 

AVo have discussed this impdftant subject so fully, both In its 
astronomical and its geological aspect, in a review of the Ves- 
tiges of the History of Creation, and of the “ Explanations” of 
the doctrines contained in that work in reply to the reviews of 
it, that we shall content ourselves w?tli laying before our readers 
a notice of Mr. Miller’s argument. 

After shewing that this theory is not atheistic, though prjfEti- 
cally tantamount to atheism, from its antagonism both to natural 
and revealed religion, Mr. Miller proceeds to consider what the 
testimony of gemogy really is on the question of creation by 
development. The importance of such an inquiry cannot be 
overestimated, and when we"* consider that the battle between 
faith and reason has been already fought on metaphysical 
VOL. XU. NO. XXIV. 2 II 
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ground, and must be again waged oiVthe field of physics and 
natural science, it becomes the duty of our universities and*' 
tlieir patrons to supply the students of our evangelistic 
churches with that species of instruction ^which will enable 
them successfully to contend with the accomplished and un- 
scrupulous adversaries who arc marshalled against their faith.* 

‘‘ In that educational course,” says Mr. Miller, “ through which 
in tiiis country, candidates for the niinistiy pass in preparation 
for their oilice, I find every group of great minds, which has in 
tum influenced^ and directed the mind of Europe for the last three 
centuries, represented more or less adequately save the last (the 
naturalists.) It is an epitome of all kinds of learning, with the excep- 
tion of the kind mont imperativebj required^ because most in aecordan.ee 
with the genius of the time. The restorers of classic literature, — the 
lluchauaus and Erasmuses — we see, represented in our Universities 
by the Greek, iiiid what are termed the Humanity courses ; — the 
Galileos, Boyles, and Newtons, by the mathematical and natural 
philosophy courses ; and the Lockes, Kants, Humes, and Berkeleys, 
by the metaphysical course. But the Cuviers, the Huttons, the Ca- 
vendishes, and the AVatts, with their successors, the practical i)hilo- 
sophers of the present age, — men whose achievemenis in physical 
science >ve find marked on the surface of the country, in cliaracters 
w hich might be read from the moon, — are not adequately represented ; 
— it would perhaps be more correct to say that they are not repre- 
sented at all ; and tlie clergy, as a class, suffer tliemselves to linger far 
in the rear of an intelligent and accomplished laity, — a full ago behind 
tlie rcciuirements of the time.” — Footirrints^ pp. 20, 21. 

If the development theory be true, the early fossils ought 
to be very small in size,” and very low in organisation.” In 
the earliest strata we ought to find only mere embryos and 
fuutuses, and if 'sve find instead the full-grown and maturey then 
must we hold that the testimony of geology is not only riot in 
accordance 'with the theory, bpt in positive ojiposition to it.” 
Having laid this down as \X\q. principle by which the question is 
to be decided, our author proceeds to consider what are the 
facts f The astrolepis of Stromness seems to be the oldest organ- 
ism yet discovered in the most ancient geological system of J^cot- 
land, in which vertebrate reianains occur. It is probably the oldest 
of tlie Ganoid division of fislies that the W'orld has yet produced, 
for^hcre is no certain trace of this order in the great Silurian 
system, which lies underneath, and on which, according to our ex- 
isting knowledge, organic existence first began. “ How then,” 
asks Mr* Mill<ii‘, on the two relevant points — bulk and orga- 
nisation — does it answer to tlie demands of the development hy- 
pothesis? Was it a mere foetus of the finny tribe, of minute size 

Seo this vol. iii. p. 506, 
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nnd imperfect cmbryotic^fiiculty ? Or was it of, at least, the or- 
dinary bulk, and, for its class, of the average organisation f ’ 

In order to answer these questions, Mr., Miller proceeds in 
his ihinl chapter to give the recent history of the asterolepis ; in 
Ills fourth^ to ascertain the cerebral development of the earlier 
vertebrata; and. in his ///iA chapter to describe the structure, 
bulk, and aspect of the asterolepis. In the rocks of Kussia cer- 
tain fossil remains had been long ago discovered, of such a sin- 
gular nature as to have perplexed Lamarck and other natural- 
ists. . Theii* true place among fishes was subsecjueiitly ascer- 
tained by M. Eicliwald, a living naturalist ; and Sir Roderick 
Murc}iisv,n found that they were Ichthyolites of the Old Red 
iSandstonc. Agassiz gave them the name of chelonichthi/s^ but in 
consequence of very fine specimens having been found in the Old 
Red Sandstone of Russia, w^ich Professor Asmus of Dorpat 
sent to the llritish JVIuscum, and which exhibited star-like mark- 
ing.^, he abajidoncd his name of chelonichihysy and adopted that of 
(iiifeyolepitij or star-scale, which Kichwald had proposed. Many 
points, liowever, respecting this curious fossil remained to be de- 
tonnined, and it was fortunate for science that Mr. Miller W'as 
enabled to accoinj)lisli this object by means of a variety of ex- 
ce]I(‘ut s[)eeimeiis which he received from Mr. Robert Dick, an 
intelligent tradesman of Thurso, one of those working men of 
Scotland, of active curiosity and w'cll developed intellect, that 
give character and standing to the rest.” Agassiz had inferred 
fh)m v(uy imjjcrfect 1 ragmen ts, that the asterolepis a strongly 
lielincd fish (jf the Cefacauthjov hollow spine family — that it was 
jjrobably a llat-1 leaded animal, and thiit tlic discovery of a head 
or of a jaw might prove that it belonged to genus Dendrodus. 
All lliesc c<»njoctures were completely confirmed by Mr. Miller, 
a carefni examination of the specimens of Mr. Dick. 

Jh'fore proceeding to describe tlio structure of the gigantic 
astej'olepis, Mr. Miller devotes a|lung and elaborate chapter to 
tlie subject of tlie cerebral development of the earlier vertebrata, 
in order to ascertain in what manner their true brains were lodged, 
and to discover the modification whicli the cranium, as their 
])votcctIiig box, received in subsequent periods. This inquiry, 
which he lias (tonducted with great stgill and ability, is not only 
liighly interesting in itself, bul will be found to have a direct 
bearing on the great question which it ivS his object to discTiss 
and d(‘.cide. It \v(;uld be in vain, witliout diagrams, to attempt 
to give the general reader any idea of tlie structures described m 
tins chapter. It may be sufficient to state it as the general result 
of Ills investigation, that all tlie existing evidence conspires to 
show that the placoid heads of the Silurian system were like the 
placoid lieads of the recent period mere cartilaginous boxes, and 
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tluit in tlic siiocooding system tlicre existed ganoidal heads, that to 
the internal cartilaginous box added external plates of bone, — the 
homolognes apparently of the opercular, maxillary, frontal, and 
occipital bones in the osseous fishes of a long posterior period, — 
fishes that were not ushered upon the scene until after the ap- 
pearance of the reptile in its highest forms, and of even the 
inarsu])ial quadruped.” 

The facts and reasonings contained in this chapter will, we 
doubt not,-^hake to its very base the bold theory of Professor 
Oken, which has been so generally received abroad, and which is 
beginning to find supporters even among the solid thinkers of our 
own country. In the Isis of 1818, Professor Lorenz Oken 
lias given the following account of the hypothesis to which we 
allude. In August 1806,” says he, I made a journey over 
the Hartz. I slid down through the wood on the south side, 
and straight before me at my very feet lav a most beautiful 
blanched skull of a hind. I picked it up, turned it round, re- 
garded it intensely ; — the thing was done. ^ Tt is a vertebral 
struck me like a flood of lightning, ‘ to the marrow and 
bone,’ and since that time the skull has been regarded as a ver- 
tebral column.”’'^ 

Tallis remai’kablc hypothesis was at first received with enthu- 
siasm by the naturalists of Germany, and among others, by 
Agassiz, wdio, from grounds not of a geological kind, lias more 
recently rejecteil it. It has been adopted by our distinguished 
countryman, Professor Owen, and forms the central idea in his 
lately published and ingenious >vork On the Nature of Limbs.’ - 
The conclusion at which ho arrives, tliat the fore-limbs of tlie 
vertebrata are the ribs of the occipital bone or vertebra set free, 
and (in all the vertebrata higher in the scale than the ordinary 
fishes) carried down along the vertebral column by a sort of na- 
tural dislocation, is a deduction from the idea that startled Pro- 
fessor Oken ill the forest of the Hartz. Whatever support this 
hypothesis might have expectccf'from geology, has been struck 
from beneath it by this remarkable cha])ter of Mr. Miller’s work ; 
and though anatomists may for a while maintain it under the 
influence of so high an authority as Professor Owen, wc are much 
mistaken if it ever forms a of the creed of the geologist. Mr, 

Miller indeed has, by a most skilful exapiination of the heads of 
thc\iarliest vertebrata known to geologists, proved that the hy- 

I iothcsis derives no supjiort from the structure which they cx- 
libit, and Agassiz has even upon general principles rejected it 
as untenable. 

* These cranial vertebra), which arc few in number, are said to correspond to 
the four senses ; tlic nasal, ocular, lingual, and auditory vortebrse, each having their 
spinal processes and ribs. 
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It is certain, says he, that organized bodies are sometimes endowed 
with virtual qualities, which, at a certain period of the being’s life, 
elude dissection, and all onr means of investigation. It is thus, that 
at the moment of their origin, the eggs of all animals have such a 
resemblance to each other, that it would be impossible to distinguish, 
even by the aid of the most powerful microscope, the ovarial egg of Ji 
crawfish, for example, from that of true fish. And yet who would deny 
that beings, in every respect different from each other, exist in those 
eggs ? It is precisely because the difference manifests itself at a later 
period, in proportion as the embryo develops itself, that wc w'ere 
authorized to conclude, that cveti from the earliest period the eggs 
were different ; that each had virtual qualities proper to itself, d- 
tliough they could not be discovered by our senses. If, on the con- 
trary, any one should find two eggs j)Oi fectly alike, and should oh- 
s(,‘rve two beings perfectly identical issue from them, he would greatly 
err if he ascribed to these eggs different virtual qualities. Jt is there- 
fore necessary, in oiMer to be in a condition to suppose that virtual 
j)i‘opertie.s peculiar to it are concealed in an animal, that these pro- 
pei’titis should inanifest themselves once, in some phase or other, of its 
development. Now, applying this principle to the theory of cranial 
N'crtebrai, wo w'ould say (hat if those vertebral virtually exist in the 
adult, ihoy must needs sliow themselves in reality at a certain period 
of (lovclopiucnt. If, on the con(i*ary, they are found neither in the 
embryo nor in the adult, [ am of opinion that we arc entitled likewise 
to dispute their virtual existence.”^ — Agassiz, cited in FvoIpnintSy &c., 
p. 177, note, 

Agassiz then goes on to answer, which he does in a very satis- 
factory manner, an ohjection drawn from the ])hysiological value 
of the vertebra', the function of which is to support the muscular 
contractions, and to protect the centres of tlic nervous system; biit 
our limits wdll not permit us to follow' him into the details of his 
argument. 

Air. Miller’s next chapter on the structure, bulk, and aspect 
of the Asterolepis, is like that whicli precedes it, the work of a 
master, evincing the highest powers of observation and analysis. 
^Ve cannot, of course, convoy to our readers any idea ol this 
remarkable fish. Its size in the larger specimens must^ havo^ 
been very great ; and from a comparison of the proportion of 
the heatL in the gauoifls to the leSgth of the body, which is 
sometimes as one to fin^c, or one to six, or one to six and 
a-half, or even one to seven, our authm* concludes that the total 
length of the specimens in his possession must have been ‘at 
least eight feet three inches, or from iiiiKi feet nine to nine fe<‘t 
ten inches. The remains of an asterolepis found by Mr. Dick 
at Thurso, indicate a length of from twelve feet five to thirteen 
feet eight indies ; and one of the Russian specimens of Vrofes- 
s(jr Asmns, must liave been from eighteen to twentg^lhree feet long. 

Hence,” says Mr. Alillcr, in the nut unimportant circumstance 
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of size — the most ancient ganoids, yet known, instead of taking 
their places agreeably to the demands of the development hypo- 
thesis among the sprats, sticklebacks, and minnows of their class, 
took their place among its huge basking sharks, gigantic vStur- 
geons, and bulky swordfishes. They were giants, not dwarfs.”^ 
Judging by the analogies which its structure exhibits to that of 
fishes of the existing period, the asterolepis must have been a fisli 
high in the scale of organization. 

Instead of being, as the development hypothesis would require, a 
fish low in its organization, it seems to have ranged on the level of 
the highest ichthyic-reptilian families ever called into existence. 
Had an intelligent being, ignorant of what was going on upon earth 
during the week of creation, visited Eden on the morning of the sixth 
day, he would have found in it many of the inlcrior aninials, but no 
trace of nuin. Had he returned agaW in the evening, lie would have 
seen, installed in the ofiice of keepers of llic garden, and ruling with 
no tyrant sway as the humble monarchs of its brute inhabitants, two 
mature human creatures, perfect in their organization, and arrived 
at the full stature of their race. The entire evidence r(?garding them, 
in the absence of all such information as that imparfeil to Adam by 
Milton's angel, would amount simply to this, that in the morning man 
was not; and that in tlie evening, he was. There, of course, could not 
exist in the circumstances a single appearamte to sanction the helici; 
that the two human creatures wliom lie saw walking togetlior among 
the trees at sunset, had been ‘ developed from infusorial points,* not 
created mature. The evidence w(»iild, on the contrary, lie all tlie othei* 
way. And in no degree does the geologic testimony, rOwSpeciing the, 
earliest ganoids, differ from what, in the supposed case, would he tlu^ 
testimony of Eden, regarding tlie earliest men. Up to a certain point in 
the geologic scale, wc find that tlic ganoids are not ; and when they at 
length make their appearance upon the. stage, they enter large in their 
stature, and high in their organization.” — FoolprintSj ^tc., pj». lUi, 1 On. 

A specimen of asterolepis, discovered by Mr, Dick, among the 
Thurso rocks, and sent to Mr. AWIer, exhibited the singular phe- 
nomenon of a quantity of thick tar lying beneath it, whicli stuck 
to the fingers when lifting the pieces of rock. “ Wliat had been 
once the nerves, muscles, and blood of tliis ancient ganoid, still 
lay under its bones,” a'pheMomenon which our author had pre- 
viously seen beneath the body of a jioor suicide, whose gr.avc in 
a sKndy bank liad been laid open by the encroachments of a 
river, the sand beneath it having been consolidated int<.) a dark 
coloured pitchy mass,” extending a full yard beneath the body. 
In like manuer, the animal juices of the asterolepis had preserved 
its remains, by the pervacUng bitumen, greatly more conserva- 
tive in its effects than the oil and gum of an old Egyptian un- 
dertaker,” The bones, though black as pitch, retained to a 
considerable degree the peculiar qualities of the original sub- 
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stance, in the same manner as the aclipociro of wet burying- 
grounds preserves fresh and green the bones whicli it encloses. 

In support of his anti-development views, Mr, Miller devotes 
his next and sixth chapter to the recent history, order, and size, 
of the fishes of the upper and lower Silurian rocks. Some of our 
readers will recollect that, in our review of the Vestiges of Crea- 
tion^ and of the Explanations which the author of that work after- 
ivards published as a sequel to it, we discussed, at groat length, 
the question, whether or not fishes existed so low as the lower 
Silurian. Wc maintainod, on the authority of Sir Henry do la 
JIcche, Sir Charles Lyell, and others, that they were found there ; 
and recent discoA^eries have more than confirmed this fact, for 
they have been found in still more ancient rocks. In 1845, when 
these Articles were composed, Sir Henry de laBeche wTote, that 
even if they were not tlien disoovered in the lower Silurian rocks, 
they would very soon be discovered, and accordingly, at tlio very 
time lie was committing this sentiment to paper, the Defensive 
spines of fishes were detected lower down in the upper Silurian, in 
1 845, by Professor Sedgwick; in the Wenlock limestone, in 1 846, 
by Professor Silliman, and in the same formation by Professor 
Phillips. Professor Sedgwick, in 1847, discovered fisli defences in 
the Llandeilo flags, in the lower Silurian ; and to }»laca it beyond a 
doubt that vertebrate animals are found in the oldest formations, 
the gentlemen of the Government Survey discovered a defensive 
spine of Onchus, in the limestone near Bala, which forms the 
upper bed of tlie Cambrian system of Murchison and Sedgwick. 
These facts and dates liave been given by Mr. Miller in a dia- 
gram. They m.ay be tlius exhibited — 


Upper Silurian Rocks. 

Upper Ludlow, 
Anicstry Lirncslone, 
Lower Ludlow, 
Wenlock Shale, 

W enlock Li niestone, 
Lower Silurian Hocks. 

Caradoc Sandstone, &c. 
Llandeilo Flags, 
Cambrian Rocks. 
Plynlimmon Group, 


Date of (ho 
Discovery of Fishes, 

1838, 

1842, 

m/47, 

1845, 

1846, 


1847, 


1847, 


Discoverer. 

Sir IL Murchison. 
Professor Phillips. 

I^rofessor Pliillips. 
Professor Sedgwick, 
Professor Silliman. 


Professor Sedgwick. 


Geologists of the Go- 
vernment Survey. 


Bala Limestone, 

Snowdon Group, with Fucoids. 


Of these ancient formations the bone bed of the upper Lud- 
loAV rocks is the only one w^hich,* besides defensive spines of 
fish, ^contains teeth, fragments of jaws, and shagreen points, 
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whereas, in the inferior deposits, defensive spines alone arc 
found. The species discovered by Professor Phillips, in the 
Wenlock shale, were microscopic, and the author of the Vestiges 
took advantage of this insulated fact to support his views, by 
])roiiouncing the little creatures to which the species belonged, as 
the foetal embryos of their class. Mr. Miller nas, however, even 
on this ground, defeated his opponent. By comparing the de- 
fensive spines of the Onchus Murcldsonioi the upper Ludlow bed, 
with those of a recent Spincur Acanthiasy or dog-fish, and of the 
Cestracion Phillippiy or Port Jackson shark, he arrives at the 
conclusion, that the fishes to which the species belonged must bo 
all of considerable size ; and in the following chapter on the high 
standing of the Placoids^ he shews that the same early fishes were 
high in intelligence and organization. Professor Sedgwick had 
maintained, that the Silurian placoids were the very highest types 
of their class, taking into account their brain, and the whole ner- 
vous, circulating, and generative system. In reply to this opinion, 
the author of the Vestiges^ in his Explanations, asserts that Lin- 
naeus ranked these fishes as low as worms; and he states that the 
placoids have a cartilaginous structure, indicative of the embry- 
otic state of vertebrated animals, and that wliat Pxx)fessor Sedg- 
wick calls ^^^tlie highest types of their class,” were in reality a 
separate senes of that class generally inferior, taking the leading 
features of organization and sti’ucture as a criterion, but stretch- 
ing farther, both downward and upward, -than the other series, 
when details of organization are considered. He considers also 
the finning of the tails on the under side only, and the position 
of the mouth on the under side of the head, as a mean and 
embryotic feature of structure. Mr. Miller regards this as an 
ingenious piece of special pleading, and he accordingly examines 
it in detail. He shows that we must determine points of prece- 
dence among animals by the development of brain, and not bone, 
and he proves from the brain oiM;he Silurian placoids, their in- 
stincts and their frame- work, tnat tliey were fishes of a higli 
order. With regard to the finning of the tail, which is einhry- 
otic in the salmon, Mr. Miller shows that this structure, wlieu 
found in the mature placpid, is a greater proof of a high standing 
than a low one ; and after ddvscribing the placoid tail, and the phi- 
coid^^ cranium and mouth, which are alleged to bo embryotic, 
he concludes that embryotic peculiarities arc not necessarily of 
a low order. 

In his 7imth chapter on the History and Progress of Degrada- 
tion^ our author enters upon a new and interesting subject. The 
object of it is to determine the proper ground on which the 
standing of the earlier vertebrata should be deciderl, iianiely, 
the teat of what he terms homological symmetry of organizjftion. 
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In nature there are monster families, just as there are in families 
monster individuals — men, without feet, hands, or eyes, qr with 
them in a wrong place — sheep with legs growing from their 
necks, ducklings with wings on their haunches, and dogs and 
cats with more legs than they, require. We have thus, ac- 
cording to our author — ^1, monstrosity through defect of parts ; 
2, monstrosity through redundancy of parts ; and 3, nionstro^ 
sity through displacement of parts, Thia last species, united 
in some cases with the other two, our author finds curiously 
exemplified in the geological history of the fish, wdiich he considers 
better known than that of any other division of the vertebrata ; 
and he is convinced that it is from a survey of the progress of 
degradation in the great Ichthyic division, that the standing of 
the kingly fishes of the earlier periods is to he determined. 

In the earliest vertebrate jieiaod, nanicly, the Silurian, our au- 
thor shews that the«fishes were homologically symmetrical in their 
organisation, as exhibited in the Placoids. In the second great 
Ichthyic period, that of the Old lied Sandstone, • he finds the 
first example in tlie class of fishes of monstrosity^ by displacement 
of paints. In all the ganoids of the ])eriod, there is the same de- 
parture from symmetry as would talce place in man if his neck 
was annihilated, and tlie arms stuck to the back of the head. In 
the Coccosteus and Pterichthys of the same period, he finds the 
first example of degradation through defect^ the former resem- 
bling a human monster without hands, and the latter one without 
feet. After ages and centuries have passed away, and then after 
the termination of the Palaeozoic period, a cliange takes place iu 
the form of the fish tail. Other ages and centuries pass away, 
during which the reptile class attains to its fullest development 
in point of size, organisation, and number, and then after tlio 
times of the cretaceous deposits have begun, we find yet anotlier 
remarkable monstrosity of displacement introduced among all 
the fishes of one very numerous ^rder, and among no inconsider- 
able proportion of the fishes of another. In the newly introduced 
Ctenoids iAcanthopterygii^ and in those families of the Cycloids, 
which Cuvier erected into the order Malacopterygii sub-bra- 
chiatiy the hinder limbs are brought forw5i.rd and stuck on to the 
base of the previously misplaced foreiimbs. All the four limbs, 
by a strange monstrosity of displacement, are crowded into^he 
place of the extinguished neck. And such in the present day, 
is the prevalent type among fishes. Monstrosity through defect 
is also found to increase ; so that the snake-like apoduy or feet- 
wanting fishes, form a numerous order, some of whose genera are 
devoid, as in the common eels and the congers, of only the hin- 
der limbs, while in others, as in 4:he genera Munmut and Syu- 
branchusy both binder and forerlimbs are waiitlng ” From these 
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and other facts, our author concludes that as in existing fishes, 
we find many more proofs of the monstrosity, both from msplace- 
ment and defect of parts, than in all the other three classes of 
the vertebrata, and as these monstrosities did not appear early 
but late, the progress of the race as a whole, though it still 
retains not a few of the higher forms, has been a progress not of 
development from the low to the high, but of degradation froiri 
the high to the low ” ^ An extreme example of the degradation 
of distortion, superadded to thatr of displacement, may be seen 
in the flounder, plaice, halibut or turbot, — fishes of a family of 
which there is no trace in the earlier period. The creature is 
twisted half round and laid on its side. The tail, too, is horizon- 
tal. Half the features of its head are twisted to one side, and the 
other half to the other, while its wry mouth is in keeping witli 
its squint eyes. One jaw is straight, and the other like a bow ; 
and while the one contains from four to six teeth, the other con- 
tains from ihWly to thiriij-five. 

Aided by facts lib<? these, an ingenious theorist might, as our 
autlior remarks, get up as unexceptionable a-theory of degra- 
dation as of development.” JJut however this may be, the prin- 
ciple of (logradation actually exists, and “ the history of its pro- 
gress in creation bears directly against tlie assumption that the 
earlier vertebrata were of a lower typo than tlic vertebrata of tlio 
same Iclithyic class which exist now,” ''Phis interesting chapter 
is concluded with the following observations : — 

“ Tiiis lad of degradation, strangely indicated in geologic history, 
with relerencc to all the greater divisions of the animal kingdom, has 
oftcu appeared to me a surpassingly ^vonderful one. We can see but 
imperfectly, in those twilight depths to which all such subjects neces- 
sarily belong ; and ;yct at times enough docs appear to show us what 
a very superficial thing infidelity may be. The general advance in 
creation has been incalculably great. The lower divisions of the ver- 
tebrata preceded the higher 5 the Ihh preceded the reptile, tlic reptile 
preceded the bird, the bird precedeathe mammiferous quadruped, and 
the mammiferous quadruped preceded man. And yet, is there one of 
these great divisions in which, in at least some jirominent feature, the 
present, through this mysterious element of degradation, is not inferior 
to the past ? There was i time in which the ichthyic form consiluted 
the highest example of life ; but^tlie seas during that period did not 
swafiu with fish of the degraded type. There was, in like manner, 
a time when all the carnivora and all the herbivorous quadrupeds were 
represented by reptiles ; but there arc no such magnificent reptiles on 
the earth now as rei^iCd over it then.. There was an after time, Avhen 
birds seem to have been the sole representatives of the warm-blooded 
animals ; but we find, from the prints of their feet left in sandstone, 
that the tallest men might have * 

« Walked under their huge legs, and peep’d about.’ 
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Further, tliere was an age when the quadrupedal mammals were the 
magnates of creation ; but it was an age in which the sagacious ele- 
phant, now extinct, save in the comparatively small Asiatic and Afri- 
can circles, and restricted to two species, was the inhabitant of every 
country of the Old World, from its southern extremity to the frozen 
shores of the northern ocean ; and when vast herds of a closely allied 
and equally colossal genus occupied its place in the New. And now, 
in the times of the high* placed human dynasty, — of those formally 
delegated rnonarchs of creation, whose nature it is to look behind 
them upon the past, and bofgrc them, with mingled fear and hope, 
ii})on the future, — do we not as certainly see the elements of a state 
ol* ever-sinking degradation, which is to exist for ever, as of a state of 
ever-increasing perfectibility, to which there is to be no end? Nay, 
of a Iiigher race, of which we know but little, this mucli 'vvo at least 
know, that they long since separated into two great classes,— that of 
the ‘ elect angels,^ and of ‘ angdls that kept not their first estate.’ ” — 
]‘\y4priut% (}•<?., pp. 17G-180. 

In Ills next imHilentk chapter, our author controverts with his 
usual power the argument in favour of the development hy])othc- 
sis, flrawn from the predominance of the lirachipods among the 
Silurimi IMolluscvS. TAiq existence of the highly organized ce- 
phalopods,* in tlic same formation, not only neutralizes this 
argument, but authorizes the conclusion that an animal of a 
very high order of oiganisation existed in the earliest formation. 
It is of no cons(*((uence whether the cephalopods, or tlie brach- 
il-^ods, were most numerous. Had there been only one cuttles 
fish in the Silurian seas, and a million of bracin’ podvS, the fact 
would equally have overturned the development system. 

Jn the same chapter, Mr. Miller treats of the geological his- 
tory of the Fossil flora, which has been pressed into the service 
oi* tlie development liypothesis. On the authority of Adolphe 
Ih’ogniart, it was maintained that previous to the age of the 
Lias, “ .Nature liad failed to achieve a tree — and that the rich 
vegetation of the coal ineasurei/had been exclusively composed 
of magnificent immaturities of the vegetable kingdom, of gigantic, 
Ici’ns and club mosses, that attained to the size of forest trees, 
and of thickets of the swamp-loving horse-tail family of plants.” 
True exogenous trees, however, do e;^ist\)f vast size, and in great 
numbers, in all the cc^^il-fields of our own country, as has been 
proved by Mr. Miller. Nay, he himself discovered in the^Old 
Jied Sandstone, lAgnite^ which is proved to have formed part of a 
true gymnospermous tree, represented by the pines of Europe and 
America, or more probably, as Mr. Miller believes, by the Arau- 
carians of Chili and New Zealand. This important discovert' 
is pregnant with instruction. Tlio ancient conifer must liave 
waved its green foliage over dry land, and it is not probable that 


* See our Review of Explanations \fx y(Ai iii. p. 11, Note. 
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it was the only tree in the primeval forest. The ship carpen- 
ter,” as our author observes, might have hopefully taken axe 
in hand to explore the woods for some such stately pine as the 
one described by Milton, — 

^ Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral.’ ” 

Viewing this oUve leaf of the old Red Sandstone as not at all de- 
void of poetry, our author invites us to a voyage from the latest 
formation up to the first zone of the Silurian formation, thus 
passing from ancient to still more ancient scenes of being, and 
finding as at the commencement of our voyage, a graceful in- 
termixture of land and water, continent, river and sea. 

‘‘We first coast along the land of the tertiary, inhabited by the 
strange quadrupeds of Cuvier, and waving with the reeds and palms 
of the Paris basin ; the land of the Wealden with its gigantic igua- 
nodon rustling amid its tree ferns and its cycadem, comes next ; then 
comes the green land of the oolite, with its little pouched, insectivo- 
rous quadruped, its flying reptiles, its vast jungles of the Brora eipii- 
setum, and its forests of the Helmsdale pine ; and then, dimly, as 
througli a haze, we mark as we speed on, the thinly scattered islands 
of the New Red Sandstone, and* pick iq) in our course a largo float- 
ing leaf, veined like that of a cabbage, which not a little puzzles the 
botanists of the expedition. And now wc near the vast Carboni- 
ferous continent, and see along the undulating outline, between ns 
and the sky, the sta’ange forms of a vegetation, cornimred with wlaich 
that of every previously seen land seems stunted and pooi’. We 
speed day after day along endless forests, in which gigantic club- 
mosses ^vave in air a hundred feet over head, and skirt interminable 
marshes, in which thickets of reeds overtop the mast-head. And, 
where mighty rivers come rolling to the sea, we mark, through the 
long-retiring vistas wliich they open into the interior, th(3 higlier 
grounds of the country covered with coniferous trees, and see dod- 
dered trunks of vast size, like tl^'',se of Oranton and Craiglcitb, 
reclining under the banks in deep muddy rcaclies, with their decay- 
ing tops turned adown the current. At length the furthermost pro- 
montory of this long range of coast comes full in view : avc near it, — 
we have come up abreast^of it : we see the shells of the Moimtain 
Limestone glittering white ak)ng its further shore, and the green 
depths under our keel lightened by the flusif of innumerable corals ; 
and ‘then, bidding farewell to the land for ever, — for so the geologists, 
of but five years ago, would have advised, — we laiuich into the 
unmeasured ocean of* the Old Red, with its three consecutive zones of 
animal life. Not a single, patch of land more do those geologic 
chai'ts exhibit which we still regard as new. The zones of the Silu- 
rian and Cambrian succeed the zones of the Old Red; and, darkly 
fringed by an obsc.ure bank of cloud, ranged along the last zone in 
the series, a night that never dissipates settles down upon the deep. Our 
voyage, like that of the o(.d fabulous navigators of five centuries 
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ago, terminates on the sea* in a thick darkness, beyond which there 
lies no shore, and there dawn*s no light. And it is in the middle of 
this vasf ocean, just where the last aone of the Old Red leans against 
the first zone of the Silurian, that we have succeeded in discovering 
a solitary island unseen before, — a shrub-bearing land much en- 
veloped in fog, but with hills that at least look green in the distance. 
There arc patches of floating sea-weed much comminuted by the surf 
all around it; and on one projecting" headland, wx see clear through 
our glasses a cone-bearing tree.’* — Footprints^ pp. 202, 203. 

But though the existence of a true placoid, a real vertebratod 
fish, ill the Cambrian limestone of Bala, and of true wood at the 
base of tlie Old Red Sandstone, are utterly incompatible witli 
the development hypothesis, its supporters, thus driven to the 
wall, may take shefter under the vague and unquestioned truth 
that the lower plants and ayimals preceded the higher, and 
that the order of ci’eation was fish, reptiles, birds, mammalia, 
quadrumaiia, and man. From this resource, too, our author has 
cut oft* his opponents, and proceeds to show that such an order 
of creation, at once wonderful and beautiful,” does not afford 
even the slightest presumption in favour of the hypothesis 
which it is adduced to support. 

This argument is carried on in a popular and amusing dialogue 
in the eleventh chapter. Mr. Miller shows in the clearest manner 
that superposition is not parental relation,*’ or that an organism 
lying above another gives us no ground for btdieviiig that the 
lower organism was the parent of the higher. The theorist, 
however, looks only at those. phases of truth which are in unison 
with his own views, and wdien truth presents no such favourabh* 
aspect, he finally wraps himself up in the folds of ignorance and 
ambiguity — the winding-sheet of error refuted and exposed. We 
have not yet penetrated, says he, in feeble accents, to the for- 
mations whicn represent the dawn of being, and the simplest 
organism may yet be detected ^eneatli the lowesff fossil iferous 
rocks. This undoubtedly mag^le^ and Sir Charles Lyell and 
]Vh\ Leonard Horner are of opinion that such rocks inay yet he 
discovered, while Sir Roderick Murchison and Professor Sedg- 
wick and Mr. Miller are of an opposite opinion. But even were 
such rocks discovered to-morrow, ilf . would not follow that their 
organisms gave the least support to tlie development hypothesis. 
In the year 1837 when fishes were not discovered in the upper 
Silurian rocks, the theorist would have rightly predicted the 
existence of lower fossiliferous beds ; but when they are dis- 
covered, and their fossils examined, they furnish the strongest 
argument that could be desired against the thcoiy they w('rc 
expected to sustain. This fact, no doubt, is so far in favour of 
the supposition . that there may be still lower fossil-bearing 
strata, but as Mr. Miller observes, The pyramid of organized 
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existence, as it ascends into the fcy-past eternity, inclines 
sensibly towards its apex, — that apex of leginninf^ on which, 
on far other than Geological grounds, it is our privilege to be- 
lie we. The broad base of the superstructure planted on the ex- 
isting scene, stretches across the entire scale of life, animal, and 
vegetable ; but it contracts as it rises into the past — man, — 
the quadrumana, — the' quadrupedal man — the bird and the 
reptile are each in succession struck from off its breadth, till we at 
length see it with the vertebrata, represented by only the fish, 
naiTowing as it were to a point; and though the clouds of 
the upper region may hide its apex, we infer from the declina- 
tion of its sides, that it cannot penetrate much farther into the 
profound.” 

In our authoi*’s next chapter, the tioelfth of the series, he pro- 
ceeds to examine the ^‘Lamarckian hypothesis of the origin of 
])'ants, and its consequences.” More than a century ago, M. De 
Maillet, in his “ Telliamed,” (Demaillet written backwards,) 
maintained that all the productions of the earth came from the 
sea. A wild theory never dies. However great may have been 
our progress in knowledge, there is always some sciolist igno- 
rant enough, and sufficiently fond of notoriety, to take it up and 
make it his own. The speculation of De Maillet has assumed 
the following form in the Physio-Philoso]>hy of Professor Oken, 
a work of a very exceptionable character, translated for the 
Kay Society in 1847 ! “ All life,” says he, is from tlie sea. 

Where the sea organism, by self-elevation, succeeds in attaining 
unto form, there issues fortli from it a higlier organism. Love 
arose out of the sea-foam. The primary mucus (that in which 
electricity originates life) was and is still generated in those*, voiy 
pa]*ts of the sea wliere the water is in contact with earth and 
air, and thus ii])on tlie shores. The .first creation of the organic 
took place where the first mountain summits projected out of 
the water, — indeed^ without douhp in hulia, if the llimahiyas be 
the highest mountain. The first organic forms^ • whether plants or 
animals^ emerged from the shallow parts of the seaT The geolo- 
gical ignorance exhibited in the virtual declaration that the high- 
est mountains must be the oldest, has been well pointed out by 
]\fr. Miller. The researches of Elie de Beaumont place it be- 
yond a doubt,* that the Himalaya range was uphoaved (car- 
rying up wdth it upon its flank vast beds of the oolitic system) 
long after tlie upheaval of our own Scottish Mountains. The 
author of the “Vestiges,” as might have been* expected, adopts 
the theory of the “ spread of terrestrial vegetation from the sea 
into the lands adjacent,” the land-plants having, in their first 
condition, existed as weeds of the sea. Professor Edward 
Forbes, and other eminent botanists, maintain the very different 


* See tiiib FevkWf voL vi. pp. 249-254, 
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oj )in lolly* tliat each species of plant "vvas propagated tlu’oughout 
the area they 'are now found to occupy by means of a single 
seed introduced by currents or wafted through the air ; and our 
author has adopted and defended this opinion \vith his usual skill 
and sagacity, and by a variety of ai*gumeiits which our limits will 
not permit us to detail. 

In his thirteenth chapter, on The Two Floras, marine and 
terrestrial,” ho has shown that all our experience is ofiposed to 
the opinion, that the one has been transmuted into the other. If 
the marine had been converted into terrestrial vegetation, \ve 
ought to hi;\e, in the Lake of Stennis, for example, jilants of an 
inlennediritc character between the algos of the sea and the mono- 
cotyJoduns of the lake. But no such transition-plants are found. 
Tlie algoci, as our author <3bserves, bccxntie dwarfish and ill-de- 
veloped, They tease to exist as the water becomes freslun', 
‘‘ until at length wo find, instead of the brown, rootless, flower- 
less fucoids and confervas of the ocean, the green, rooted, flower- 
ing flags, rushes, and aquatic grasses of the fresh water. Mmiy 
thousands of years have failed to originato a single intermediate 
plant.’' The same coiiclnsiou may be drawn from the character 
of the vcgc'tation along the extensive shores of Britain and Ire- 
land. No botanist has ever found a single plant in the transi- 
tion state. Having tlius appealed to experience in supi)ort of 
his views, Hr, .Miller devotes tJio rest of this interesting chapter 
to tlie discussion of tlie (piestioii, How far the Christian contro- 
versialist ought to avail himself of this kind of argument? 
Those who refuse to believe in a miracle, because it is against 
expej'ience, ought still less to believe in a hypothesis which is 
contrary to experience. Though against experience, the miracle 
is supported by irresistible testimony ; but the hypothesis is not 
only contrary to an invariable experience, but in <Urect opposi- 
tion to all testimony. A miracle is, in its very nature, some- 
thing that cannot be tested by experience; a hypothesis, on the 
contrary, is what can be tested fftily by expericuce. 

The fourieenih cliaj^ter of the Footprints” will be perused 
with great interest by the general reader. It is a powerful and 
argumentative exposure of the dcvelopmei^t hypotliesis, and of the 
manner in wdiich the subject has becn-treated in the Vestiges.” 
AVhothcr we consider i^ in its nature, in its history, or in J;he 
cliaractcr of the intellects with whom it originated, or by whom 
itdias been received and supported, Mr. Miller has shown that it 
has nothing to recommend it It existed as a wild dream be- 
fore geology bad any being as a science. It was broached more 
than a century ago by Do Mailiet, who know nothing of the geo- 
logy even of his day. In a translation of his Telliame<l, publish- 
e(rin 1750, Mr. Miller finds very nearly the same account given 
of the origin of plants and animals, as that in the ‘^Vestiges,” 
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and in which the sea is described as that “ great and fruitful womb 
of nature, in which organisation and life first begin.” LamaiviN, 
though a skilful botanist and conchologist, was unacqiiainteil 
with geology ; and as he first published his development hypothe- 
sis in 1 802, (an hypothesis identical with that of the Vestiges,”) 
it is probable that he was not then a very skilful zoologist. Nor 
has Professor Oken any higher claims to geological ac(|uirements. 
He confesses that he wrote the first edition of his work in 1810 in 
a kind of impiration ! and it is not difficult to estimate the intel- 
ligence of the inspiring idol that announced to the German sage 
that the globe 'was a vast crystal, a little flawed in the facets, and 
tliat quartz, feldspar, and mica, the three constituents of granite, 
were the hail-drops of heavy showers of stone that fell into the 
original ocoan, and accumulated into rock at the bottom 1 

Suc^is the unscientific parentage of the theories promulgated in 
the Vestiges.” But the author of this work appeals in tMfe first 
instance to science. Astronomy, geology, botany, and zoology 
are called upon to give evidence in his favour ; but the astro- 
nomer, geologist, botanist, and the zoologist all refuse him their 
testimony, deny his promises, and reject his results. “ It is not,” 
as JNIr. Miller ha])pily ohserves, the illiberal religionist that 
casts liim off*. It is the inductive philosopher.” Science addresses 
liiin in the language of the possessed — ‘‘ The astronomer I know, 
and the geologist I know; but wdio are ye?” TJius loft alone 
in a cloud of star-dust, or in brackish water between the marine 
and terrestrial flora, he appeals from science to the want of 
it,’*’ casts a stone at oiir Scientific Institutions, and demands a jury' 
of ordinary readers,” as the only tribunar’ by which the 
new ])hilosophy is to bo truly and righteously judged.” 

The last and fifteenth chapter of Mr. Miller’s work, On the 
Bearing of Final C^auses on Geologic History,” if read with care 
and thought^ will prove at once delightful and instructive. The 
principle oi final cames^ or the conditions of existence, affords a 
wide scope to our reason in Natural History, but especially in 
Geology. It becomes an interesting inquiry, if any reason can 
be assigned why at certain periods species began to exist, and 
became extinct after tlve lapse of lengthened periods of time, and 
why the higher classes of being succeeded the lower in the order 
of creation ? The incompleteness of geological science does not 
permit us to remove the veil which hangs over this mysterious 
chronojogy ; but our author is of opinion that in about a quarter 
of a century, in a favoured locality like the^ British Islands, 
geological history will assume a very extraordinary form and 
in the following fine passage he exhibits to us, as if in a spectral 
shape, a conception equally striking and suggestive. 

“ The history of the four great monarchies of the world was typified 
iii the prophetic dream of the ancient Babylonish king, by a colossal 
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image, ‘terrible In its fqrmand brightness/ of whieli the ‘head was 
pure gold/ the ‘ breast and arms of silver/ the ‘ belly and thighxS of 
brass/ and the logs and feet of iron, and of iron mingled with clay.' 
The vision, in which it formed the central object, was appropriately 
that of a puissant monarch, and the image itself typified the merely 
human monarchies of the earth. It would require a widely different 
figure to symbolize the great monarchies of oreation. And yet reve- 
lation does furnish such a figure. ' It is that which wns witnessed by 
the captive prophet beside ‘the river Qheb^/ when ‘the heavens 
were opened, and he saw visions of God.' In that chariot of Deity 
glowing in fire and amber, with its complex wheels ‘ so high that they 
were dreadful/ set round about with eyes; there were living creatures, 
of whose four faces three were brute and one human, and high over 
all sat the Son of Man. It would almost seem as if in this sublime 
vision in which, with features distinct enough to impress the imagina- 
tion, diere mingle the elements <ff an awful incomprehensibility, and 
which even the genifis of Kafiaolle has failed adequately to pourtray — 
the history of all the past and of all the future had been symbolized, 
in the order of Providence intimated in the geologic record, the brute 
faces, as in the vision, outnumber the human ; the human dynasty is 
one, and the dynasties of the inferior animals are three ; and yet who 
can doubt that they all . equally compose parts of a well-ordered and 
perfect whole, as the four faces formed but one cherub ; that they 
have been moving onward to a definite goal, in the unity of onep^and 
harmonious design— now ‘lifted up high' over the comprehension of 
earth — now let down to its humble, level ; and that the Creator of all 
has been ever seated over them on the throne of his providence — 

‘ likeness in the appearance of a man/ embodying the perfection of bis 
nature in his Workings, and determining the end from the beginning?” 
— Footprints, pp. 282, 283, 

It is a singular fact, which will yet lead to singular results, 
that Cuvier’s arrangement of the four classes of vertebrate animals 
.should exhibit the same order as that in which they are found in 
the .strata of the earth. In the^sA the average proportion of the 
brain to the spinal cord is only as 2 to‘l. In the reptile the 
ratioi.s24- to 1. lathe imHt is as 3 to 1. In the it is 

as 4 to 1 ; and in man it is as 23 to 1. No less remarkable 
is the foDtal progress of the human J^n. It first becomes a 
brain resembling that of a fish ; then it grows into the form of 
that of a re^j ^ 5 then into that of a bird; then into that efa 
inammitbrdd^ 4u‘‘'^ruped, a finely it assumes the form of a 
human tram, ^‘thus cqmjprismg in its fcotW progress an Oj)itome 
of geoWical history, as ir man were iii himself a compendium of 
all animated nature, and of kin to every creature that lives/^ 

The large brain of man would have been, as Mr. Miller states, 
quite out of place in the earlier of creation. ' He could not 
have lived stoms, find earthquakes, and eniptions of a 
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world in the act of formation. His timid nature would have quail- 
ed under the multifarious convulsions around him. The thunder 
of a boiling and tempest-driven ocean would have roused him from 
Ills conchy as its waters rushed upon him at midnight ; torrents of 
lava or of mud would have chased him from his hearth i and if he 
escaped the pestilence of animal and vegetable death, the vapour 
of the subterranean alembics would have suffocated him in the 
open air. The hou$e of the child of civilisation was not ready 
for his reception. The stones that were to build and roof it, bad 
not <]^uitted their native beds. The coal that was to light and 
heat It was either green in the forest, or blackening in the store- 
house of the deep. The iron that was to defend him from exter- 
nal violence lay buried in the ground ; and the rich materials 
of civilisation, even if they were ready, had not been cast with- 
in his reach, from the hollow of the Creators hand. But if 
man could have existed amid catastrophes so tremendouf and 

1 )rivations so severe, his presence was not required, for his intel- 
ectual powers could have hud no suitable employment. Crea- 
tion was the field on which his industry was to bo exercised 
and his genius unfolded ; and that Divine reason which was to 
analyze and combine, would have sunk into sloth before tlie ele- 
ments of matter were let loose from their prison-house, and Na- 
ture had cast them in her mould. But though there was no spe- 
cific time in this vast chronology which we could fix as appropri- 
ate for the appearance of man, yet we now perceive that ho entered 
with dignity at its close. When the sea was gathered into one place, 
and the dry land appeaivd, a secure footing was provided for our 
race. When the waters above the firmament were separated from 
the waters below it, and when the light which ruled the day, and 
the light which ruled the night, were displayed in the azure 
sky, man could look upward into the infinite of space, as lie looked 
downward into the infinite in time. When the living creature 
after bis kind appeared in the ^eld«, and the seed-bearing herb 
covered the earth, human genius was enabled to estimate the 
power, and wisdom, and bounty of its Author; — and human labour 
received and accepted its commission, wlien it was declared from 
on high thut seed-time «and liar vest should never cease upon the 
earth. ** 

But though the early world was not ifiade for the reception of 
man, it was well adapted to the habits and instincts of inferior 
natures, Fishes and reptile^ were well fitted to enjoy Ufe on a 
planet partially consolidated and shaken with eari;h(|uakes. Birds 
could live and multiply under circumstances which would* be 
nn$iV¥^rable to terrestrial animals; and when the earth was far 

J iisshced iu its preparation for man, and the land sufficiently 
il^ and consolidated to sustain the w^ght of heavy and 
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gigantic animals/ the mammiYerona qnadrup^s were admitted to 
its plains. But it is a curibus fact, that they were ho sooner 
admitted as a group, than the reptiles appear in greatly dimin- 
ished proportions, while those of* the gigantic class are induced in 
size as well as number. ' Mr. Miller has assigned a plausible 
reason for this remarkable change. Had the gigantic reptiles 
been contemporaneous with the highm* herbivorous, and the more 
powerful carnivorous animals, ialn exterminatory war must have 
taken place between thent ; and the jungles and the dense forests 
which they occupied would have been a scene of cruelty and 
suffering incompatible with the benevolence of the Creator. The 
reptile was thei-efore removed from his place in the front of crea- 
tion; and no sooner were ^^creatures of a higher order introduced 
into tlie consolidating and fast ripening ^anet, than his bulk 
shrank, and his strength lessered, and he assumed a humility of 
form and aspect at once in keeping with his reduced circum- 
stances, and compatible with the general welfare.” 

It is more difficult to assign a reason for the degradation of 
classes, than for their reduction and diminution. Our author 
acknowledges that he can neither find a reason or a cause for 
a fact so mysterious, but ho views it as standing connected with ' 
other groat facts in the moral government of the universe, — with 
the existence in a future state of two separate ‘classes — the 
one elevated, the other degraded — the one godlike and happy, ^ 
the other fiondliko and miserable. In the programme of crea- 
tion, the several dynasties of life were introduced in their 
higher forms, and wo have already noticed the additional fact of 
the degradation of the fish and the reptiles. 

And then,” says our author, “passing on to the revealed record, we 
learn that the dynasty of man, in the mixed state and character, is 
not the final one, but that there is to be yet another creation, or more 
properly rc-creation, known theologically as the resurrection, which 
shall be connected in its physical ^mponehts by bonds of mysterious 
paternity, with the dynasty whiC/h now reigns, and be bound to it 
rnentaily by the chain of identity, conscious and actual ; but which 
in all that, constitutes superiority, shall be as vastly its superior as 
the dynasty of responsible m^ is superior Jo cycn the lowest of the 
preliminary dynasties. We are farther*t«!^t, , that at the compiehce- 
raent of this last of t!ie dynasties, there will be a re-oreatiou of ijjot aply 
elevated, but also of degraded beings^a re-creation . of the hsU We 
are .taught yet farther, that though, the present dynasty lie that of a 
lapsed race, which at their first iniroductmn wOre placed on /higher 
ground than that on \?hich they now stand, and ilaiik by their own swt, 
it was yet part of the original design, from thp beginnis^ of all things, 
that they should occupy the existing platform i and that red^ptidn 
is thus no after-thought, rendered nccesi^y by Qie fall, hut, on the 
contrary^ part of a general schemc^Toxfr^which provision had be^ made 
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from tho beginning ; so that the divine mm^ through whom the work 
of restoration has been eiiected, was in reality* in reference to the 
purposes of the Eternal, what he is designated in the remarkable text, 
‘ the Lamb slam from the fomdaiione ^ ike world* Slain from the 
foundations of the world \ Could the aSsertots of the stony science 
ask for language more express t By piecing the two records together 
—that revealed in Scripture, and that revealed in tho rocks— records 
which, however widely geologists may mistake the one, or common- 
taiom misunderstand the other, have emanated fi*om the same groat 
author, we learn tliat in slow and solemn majesty has period suc- 
ceeded period, each in succession ushering in a higher and yet higher 
scene of existence— that fish, I'eptiles, mammiferous quadrupeds have 
rctgned in turn, — ^that responsible man, ‘ made in the imago of God,' 
and with dominion over all creatures, ultimately entered into a world 
ripened for his roception ^ but further, that this passing scene, in which 
ho forms the prominent figure, is novi the final one in tho long series, 
but merely the last of the prelminary scenes ; and that that period to 
which tho bygone ages, incalculable in amount, with all their well- 
proportioned gradations of being, form tho imposing vestibule, shall 
liav c pci fcction for its occupant, and eternity for its duration. I know 
not how it may appear to others ; but for my own part, I cannot avoid 
thinking that there would be a lack of proportion in the series of being, 
w cro the period of perfect and glorified humanity abruptly connected, 
without tlie introduction of an intermediate creation of responsible im- 
porfeotion, with that of the dying, irresponsible brute. That scene of 
tilings in wdiich God became man, and sufiered, seems, as it no doubt 
is, a necessary link in the chain." — Footprints, pp. 301-303. 

At this startling result — startHng from its apparent truth, our 
author finds himself on the confines of a mystery which man 
lias vainly aspired to comprehend." “ I have," says he, ‘‘ no 
new reading of the enigma to offer. I know not why it is that 
moral evil exists in the universe of tho All-wise and the All- 
])Owerful 5 nor through what occult law of Deity it is that * per- 
fection should come through sufifering.’” In tho darkness of 
this inystejcy the best and the brightest spirits are involved ; — 
and our inability to comprehend it we willingly acknowledge. 
But there are difficulties, which though we cannot solve them 
for others, we may solve for ourselves. An inferior intellect 
may disencumber itself xTlta*" load, which a superior one may be 
doomed for ever to bear. The Spectre of Moral Evil may 
haiffit the philosopher when the peasant has succeeded in exor- 
cising it ; and the physician when he cannot achieve a cure, may 
cemsider himself fortunatq if he can find an anodyne. 

To exhibit the Divine attributes, and to disjday the Divine 
ghOTjo an intellectual and immortal race, must have been the 
ppf&m for which a material universe was created. In his ph}'- 
si^frame Man is necessarily subject tp physical laws. The 
law of i^tayity cannot cease as he goes by ;"-*-and finite in his 
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nature/ mid falHble in hia reason, he cto but feehly defend 
himself against the ferocity of animd life, or agmnst the fury 
of tho elements, or again^ the poison that may mingle in his 
cup. Ills high i^eason does not^ in many emergencies, comjpen- 
sate for hia inferior instinct, He is therefore helplessly exposed ' 
to suffering, and death. , Tho instincts of self-preservation apd 
of parental affection, give a magnitude and interest to what- 
ever affects the safety and happi ness of himself and his offspring. 
He is thus placed in antagonism to his fellow-sufferers, and in 
tlie collision of interests and feelings, laws human and Divine 
are broken* Nor is this result-7-if it be a result — ^less con- 
formable to what we have regarded as the object and end of 
creation. In order to glorify 6 od by a knowledge of his attri- 
butes, .we must have these attributes fully displayed. The 
power, and wisdom, and goodne'ss of the Creator, are exhibited 
to us every day aiuT every hour they are proclaimed in the 
heavens ; — they are stamped on the earth ; — life, arid the enjoy- 
ments of lifep display them oyeii td the dumb, the deaf, and the 
blind. But in what region are we to descry the attributes of 
mercy, of justice, and of truth ? In the abodes of happiness and 
peace, the idea of Mercy can neither have an object nor a name. , 
Justice can be understood only amid injustice, — and Truth 
only amid falseliood. The moral attributes of the most High 
can be comprehended and emblazoned only among the cjruel, 
the dishonest, and the untrue. His power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, can be exhibited only in a material world, governed by 
tlie laws of matter; and man in liis material nature must be 
subject to their operation and control. Though thus controlled 
and thus suffering, we are resigned. In this feeble gleam of 
reason there is liglit enough to fliow us — if we are disposed to 
have it sliowni — that the Spectre of Moral Evil has been con- 
jured up by ourselves. 

Such is a brief and imperfect notice of Mr. Mlllcris Foot- 
prints of the Creator,” the third edition of which is on the eve of 
publication. Since^ the preceiling pages w’cro written we are 
gratified to learn that Dr, Buckland, with his usuql sagacity and 
liberality, has paid Mr. Milfer tlie higluarfd w^ell-descrved corii- 
pliment of making this wqrk one of the text-books for his geolo- 
gical lectures at Oxford ; and we have no doubt that its merits 
will be appreciated in that distinguished seat of literature and phi- 
losophy. In its purely pological cliaracter the Footprints** is 
not surpassed by any mo^m work of the same class. Mr^Miller's 
original. arid successfiil inquiries respecting tjiercei’ehral develop- 
ment of the vertebrata, the structure of the asterolepis and the 
placoids, are models of profound and patient researcb, while the 
novelty and beaiity of his views on tW progress of Degradation 
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ih the animal world, and hii$ analysis of the celebrated theory of 
cranial vertebra, cannot fail to place him in the very highest rank 
of philosophical hatui^Hsts. Bnt it is in the discussion of questions 
which are/or may be, connected with geolo^ that the geneM 
and philosqphicar reader will best recognise his mental grasp and 
ipteliecttiai stores. From beneath, the crust of the earth, geo- 
bis hands^ rises above it. From the darkness and death, 
forits subteiranean chambers, it ushers him into a t'emple efful- 
gent with light, and instinct with life. . From the past it stretches 
iarinto the future, uniting fnitli and knowledge, and gilding the 
sunset of things that are, with the auroral splcnaour of thin^ that 
are to bo*. The astronomer has penetrated far into the cSlestial 
depths, descrying glorious creations and estabHshing mighty laws ; 
but the geologist has yet far to descend into the aby^s beneath. 
The earth has still to surrender mighty secrets,— and great reve- 
lations are yet to issue from sepulmires of stone. It is not from 
that distant bourne where the last ray of star-light trembles ou 
the observers eye, that man is to import the great secret of the 
world’s birth and of Ins own destiny. It is from the vaults to 
w'hich ancient life has been consigned, that the history of the 
dawn of life is to be composed. Geologists have read that re- 
cord backwards, and are decyphering it downwards. They have 
reached the embryos of vegetable existence— the probable termi- 
nus of the formation which bears them. But who can tell what 
is beyond? Another creation may lie beneath: — More glorious 
creatures may be entombed there. The mortal coils of beings 
more lovely, more pure, more divine than man, may yet read to 
ns the unexpected lesson that we have* not boon the first, and 
may notb© tne last of the intellectual race. 

Before concluding this Article, we must say a few words on 
the different works which we have placed at the head of our first 
page: , 

The interesting volume of Mr. Robert Chambers, “ On Sea 
Margins,’’ contains a number of most valuable and important 
facts and measurements, which cannot fail to guide the geologist in 
3ns inquiries into the^^\i*n§cs by which the terraqueous surlaco 
of our globe received its present form. The.vtrork is devoted chiefly 
to the aescription of alluvial teri^ces in Britain, which he conceives 
have had their origin as sca-beaches — their configuration and 
horizon tal character being exactly what the sea produces where 
it meets.the land. Many objects of this kind were regarded by 
^eplogists as ancient beaches, before Mr, Chambers began to 
rat?3tdy them ; but very few of these were more then 40 feet above 
. tho present sea kvel. Mr* Chambers, however, has traced them 
not merely on coasts, but in valleys far inland ; and in various 
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districts he has discovered terra^s ^ great numher of eleva- 
tions, ftom 600. to 700 feet, and indicating a shift in the relative 
level of seaandlandj^ for at least that extent 4)f vertical space. 
He has likewise shewn that the priiidipal terraces in different 
parts of the island approximate to heiglits of 64,, 93, 128, X65| 
280, and 545 feet, shewing that) in so far at least as this islana 
is concerned, the shift of relative level has been, eqaaUe, Mr. 
Ohambers has likewise described terraces in Franco and Jroland 
examined by himself, which shew a tendency tp . harmonize with 
those of Britain. In these researches, ha met with few fosrils, pro- 
bably, a.® he conjectures, fhim the climate being unfavourabre to 
their preservation ; but he has described the, traces of aqueous 
deposits wherever they existed. Mr. Chambers^ volume con- 
tains many curious and valuable facts, ascertained by levelling ; 
and among these we may rdfckon his very accurate measure- 
ments of the celebrated parallel roads of Glenroy, which had 
previously been very inaccurately laid down by Dr. Macculloch. 
The general as well as the geological reader, will find this work 
well worthy of his study. It is illustrated with many interest- 
ing sketches, -—is written with simplicity and elegance, — and 
contains much curious information, the result of careful obser- 
vation and inquiry. 

The W'ork of Professor Waterkeyn is a learned and judicious 
attempt to reconcile the truths of geology ’with those of Scrip- 
ture ; and in the Deluge” of Frederick Klee, published in 
1842 in Danish, in 1843 in , German, and in 1847 in French, 
the author adopts the general doctrines of geology, but endea- 
vours to prove, both from geology and history, that the deluge 
was produced by a displacement of the earth’s axis ; that it was 
accompanied with the most ten'ible volcanic phenomena,” and 
that the form of the five portions of the world arose from the 
action of the deluge upon the shores of the ancient continents. 

? Tlie two Inaugural and Intr#ductory Lectures of Mr* Ramsay, 
delivered at University College, London, exhibit all that know- 
ledge and research which might have been expected from so 
able a geologist. They are written with elegance and vigour, 
and contain an interesting account^g f.j Ao progress of gcologi3hl 
investigation from the q^rliest to the present times. 
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3. Remarks on the Government Scheme of KaHonal Edncationy os 
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4. The Necessity^ of a Reform in the Parochial School System of 
Scotland: ly one who has long witnessed its Ectkting Defects^, 
Edinburgh, 1848- 

5. Lord Metgund ami Oie Parish Schools, By A Chubchman. 
Edinburgh, 1849. 

6. Natiimal Education for Scotland Practically Considered; with 
Notices of certain recent Proposals on Umt sMecU By Jaimes 
Beog, D.D. Edinburgh, 1849. 

The English mind, so laudably prone to cling to the usj^es 
of the past, which have imperceptibly grown into the constitu- 
tional edifice, is peculiarly Imblo to feel the force of what D’lsraeli 
terms a strong ory.'^ No nation, however, is without it; and 
certainly we of Scotland, in our national pride, do not want in- 
stances of its force. Touch what point you may with the chain 
of improvement and you have j’ung in your eax’s tlie tocsin-cry 
of The Treaty of Union !” — The Act of vSecurity I” More 
especially if jou move but one inch towards the sacred precincts 
of education, on all sides arises a loud laudation of the Parochial 
School System, as perfect and unimprovable, the glory of Scot- 
land, the nursery of sages, the w'onder of the earth, the ne plus 
ultraof wisdom, — to touch which is profanation and treason against 
the best interests of the land. In spite of this outcry we feel it 
to be a duty to assist in directing the attention of tlie public 
mind to this subject, with the viSw of remodelling, and inlpro^- 
ing, and extending our educational means and macliinery. it 
is not because w'e are not alive to the claims which the Parochial 
Sghool System of Scotland has, as a matter of history, upon the 
admiration and gratitudo'WvJnr countrj'racn, that we now devote 
a fe^ pa^es to the subject, but because, earnestly auis^ious that the 
aims of its sagacious founders may be realized, wo deem that 
the season has come for its revision and adjustment to the require- 
ments of the times in wdiich we live. 

Why should it bo that they who^seek the amelioration of human 
and imperfect modes of action, absolutely requiring change as 
cirqumstances change, should be condemned as the foes of tluj 
vmy object which,, in reality, they seek to promote? Look at 
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that growing youth, well, suitably, and warmly clad, with Jacket 
and trooa^ to match. Is the, popr fellow to be branded with 
all sorts of ill names, as an incendiary and a revolutionist, an 
enemy 'of . existing institution^ because his bones elbn^tin^j, 
his muscles inspissated, his i^tu^ increasing, he demands a ,suit 
of apparel accommodated to his present condition ? He will hot 
surely he condemned for ever to walk the;streets, with his long 
arms projecting fettered from the sleeves, his shoulders held im- 
movably tight, and his nether garment Veaching but half-way 
up his legs. Befit him, for pity’s sake, at once, and let him 
move, gracefully and freely, a fine specimen of humanity, as 
undoubtedly he is. 

We are perfectly willing to concede all that may be urged in 
favour of the Parochial Schools, as they were originally con- 
stituted, and as they long existed, for the benefit of Ihe country. 
Civilized Europe has never witnessed a nobler spectacle than 
the first Protestants of Scotland in the assembly of the nation, 
demanding, that from the funds before abused by a licentious 
superstition, onC-third should be devoted, not to increase the 
revenue of the Reformed Chtirch, but to the education — the 
universal education of the youth, in all departments of instruc- 
tion, from the liighest to the lowest. Nor was the end contem- 
plated less noble than the means and the sacrifice. Seeing 
that God hath determined that His Kirk here upon earth shall 
be taught, not by angels, but by men ; and seeing that men arc 
borpe Ignorant of God and all godlinesse ; and seeing, alsoe, He 
ceasses to illuminate men miraculously, suddenly changing them, 
as He did the Apostles and others in the primitive Kirko ; of 
necessity it is that your hono\irs be most careful for the vertuous 
education and godly up-bringing of the youth of this realm, if 
either ye now thirst nnfainedly for the advancement of Christ’s 
glorie, or yet desire the continuance of tiil benefits to the gene- 
ration follomng; for as the yjjuth niust succeed to us, so wc 
ought to be carefull that they have knowledge and erudition to 
profit and comfort that which ought to be most dear to us, to 
wit, the Kirke and spouse of our Lord Jesus.” And when, 
long after, the State sanctioned arud eq^rced — though how in- 
adequately !— the claim* for educatiolT here advanced, the bene- 
fits thence resulting afe the fullest evidence of the wisdom of 
the projectors of the systeni. It would bo difficult to tell how 
much of the social progress of Scotland — of. the success of her 
sons in other lands-^of their proverbial character for steadiness, 
perseverance, practical sa^city, and infelhgeuce, sprang from 
tho national education. If we had but space, we" could fill pages 
with the^names of eminent Scotojimen, who cottld trace tho 
dawhings of tHeir greatness to the light Vhich broke upon them, 
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in their native glen or hamlet, tinder the hamble roof of the 

Parish School 

But we shall mistake greatly, if we suppose that it Was this 
system which made and modelled the national character. The 
converse is true. The system arose from the conviOtion, in ear- 
nest and leading minds, of what the country needed and was 
fitted for, and it was accommodated to her circumstances, by 
gradual development, as events de\»eloped themselves. Indeed, 
in this poor and northern land, alike in town and country, the 
whole of the parochial machineiy for Church, and poor, and 
young, clo<?riv resembled the arrangements of an oxtenaod family 
connexion. There was little wealth, and there was little pau- 
perism. Each man knew, and each man was interested in his 
neighbour. If a member of the same parish committed a crime, 
it w^as mourned over as a sort of femily disgrace. The kith and 
kin ot each residenter were known to all. Bihh had its due, or 
more than its due respect 5 but the honours paid to the gentry 
constituted so much of tribute paid to the fund of the general 
respectability. The poor were relieved with the same feelings 
which actuate the affluent to help an impoverished kinsman — 
with sympathy and kindness ; while they received the proffered 
aid, after many a struggle with family pride, by no means 
as an eleemosynary gift, but as a brotherly benefaction. All met 
in the same house of prayer — all had the same traditionary tales 
of martyred sires — ^alI glowed with the same feelings of stern in- 
dignation at priestly oppressors, and all were versed in the logi-* 
cal orthodoxy of the same unbending creed, Ohurc'h discij)line 
was excrci^ed openly in a fashion which now excites wonder in 
those who do not understand this phase of Scottish life. Mat- 
ters vvere taken up and o])enly animadverted on, which would 
now excite ridicule ayd indignation, but whicli occasioned then 
no scandal, for the parish was all one family, and rebuke in pre- 
sence of the family was often an a^7j)ropriate and effectual instru- 
ment for awakening shame aiui rejientance. Intimately ac- 
quainted with all his people, in their incomings and outgoings — 
in their sickness and neultli —in their business and their rare re- 
creations, was the comnt^gJPriciKl and adviser of all, the parisfi 
minister. And then it was natural, and entirely accordant with 
the 'genius and habits of the j>eople, that their children — the 
common children of one large tiimily — should go to school to- 
gether, to learn the same catechism, and read the shtne Bible, 
from the lips of a man who professed the same faith with them- 
selves, and was under the same direction to which they willingly 
submitted in all matters higher than lieeves or merchandise. 

^ttch teas Scotland, And restore to us those days of undi- 
' yided faith, and a common family feeling, and kin-like affections, 
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little beggary, arid> for us^ tbeiP^irish Spools may reiriain as thev 
are. But such is riot Scotland. Clircutn^tanees/i^oiab poHjacal, 
economical, eecl^iastipal, have all iriightily ohatiged* It Were 
the greatest of all marvels in the history of a country, that an 
institution intended for and admirably fitting its circumstances, 
in a rude and elementary state, should be founds without exten- 
sion and without change, to be accommodated to its wants when 
it has passed into a higher, a moi’e civilized, and a" more danger- 
ous state of its existence. Even, a priori^ one would infer the 
unlikelihood of this. And all experience confirms the folly of 
allowing things to continue much longci* as they are. Scotland' 
does not contain the same social elements as before. Its econo- 
mical stpeture is completely changed. In its political and eccle- 
siasticarstate it has undergone a revolution, not less real though 
less apparent, tl\at no trumpet summoned opposing hosts to battle, 
rio blood consecrated the issue, and no flaunting banners waved 
triumphantly over the falling foe. Nor has tliat revolution yet 
had its full effect. In remote and rural districts there still linger 
traces of the old Scottish family feeling. But the time must 
come, when its influence will be universal. It has made its 
way to portions of our land, where we should have expected it 
least and last. In the Highland glens and islands it is tearing 
asunder all old ties, and lacerating all human aflectipns; and 
soon if. will, by railroads and steamboats, penetrate our pastoral 
uplands, and our lonely miiirs. What is the part of wise men 
with such prospects? Surely, to take advantage of this transi- 
tion-period, to adopt all that our experience has taught us to be 
good in the past, and adapt it to the demands of the present^ 
and the probabilities of the future. 

In a paper such as this^ we are averse, for many reasons, to 
have recourse to statistics. The truth is, that, save for illustra-^ 
tion, they are not needed in ^bis question. We do not believe 
that any one will deriy that the legal provision for the education 
of Scotland is ludicrously inadequate to its wants. Still there 
are minds which can be reached only by figures, not of speech,^ 
but of arithmetic. The change that bjps taken place in the habits'^ 
of Scottish life will make no impression upon them, but the 
change in the numbers of the population will,. Let sneh men 
study this problem. It is alleged that all. the' prosperity of 
Scotland is owing to our Parochial School System ; or in the 
language of the “ Declaration by the General Assembly pf the 
Church of Scotland on National Education,” issued in Juno 
last, — ‘^ Tliey [the General Assembly] will not assert that these 
schools have, clone all ; but they do assert, with confidence, 
that, but for these schools, all^ .or nearly all, would have, been 
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left undone,^* Nqwj the starting point of Scotland's economi- 
cal prospmty is fixed by the abrat economists^ a$ not earlier 
than the second rebellion in 1745* Take 1755. Scotland had 
then nearly the same number of parish schools which sho has 
now ; but she had considerably less than lialf the population^ 
that of the former period being about 1, 265, 880, f that of 
1841, 2,620,184, and now probably not far short of 8,000,000. 
Now, if a certain number of parochial schools was essential to 
found the prosperity of Scotland^ how many are required to con- 
tinue and extend it? 

Or, put the question in another way* It is generally agre^ed 
that a sixth part of the population of every country is the least 
average of those underlying the education period of life ; that 

E Ves somewhere about 500,000 as the educable youth of Scot- 
nd. Make a liberal deduction for those attending the higher 
classes of schools — say 100,000 — and we have still 400,000 to 
be educated at the National Schools. 82.56 is given| as the 
average attendance on 852 of the Parochial Schools. We may 
safely assume, that as the schools not reported were not likely to 
bo the best attended, 80 is a high average on the whole number. 
That gives us 5,000 as the number of elementary schools which 
the Nation should provide, whereas we have only 1047. Will tlie 
sturdiest stickler for things as they are, deny the truth of these 
figures ? The higher'’ our notions are of the value of the education 
given in the parish schools, and the more exalted onr notions of 
the benefits which they are fitted to confer — the stronger our 
belief of their importance in forming the proverbial character of 
iScotchinen for the camiy virtues, the more eaniestly shall wc, 
sighing over such a state of things, desire and strive to cover the 
whole land with ’these honoured fabrics. 

But bow is this to be done ? Qr, if it cannot be accomplished, 
have wo any means of procuring an eqiiivaleiit ? 

It is clear and unquestionable, tl)i,5it if the Established Church 
of Scotland possesses such weight w^ith thu Legislature, as to 
make the Extension of the National Schools dependent on the 
continuance of the present system, the object is unattainable. 
'Xhe fiercest foe of chssent^^l^^ most enamoured votary of the 
Establishment as it is, Can ne^^er dream of persuading the peo))lc 
of Scotland to submit to tlie farther development of a system of 
popular instruction which places the superintendence in the hands 
of the Courts of a Church embracing only about one-third of 


♦ P, B6 of the Eeport of the General Assembly’s Education Committee, 18J0. 
t diver and Boyd’s Almanac for 185P, p, 288. 
i Ufport,. p. 56 of Abstract. 
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the pop^tion, an3 ^utjr -ol ^imparfing luatmction 

to me^ cbosfeD fr<m the^same niii]^ aIone Jitte4^^ rear 

ill virtitoas acts the. itigeimoipis youth. We'need hot go fer to 
seek for evidence even m\tbe,E8tablfehia^ It ia with : 

an evident feeling of thii impracticability, that the Greueral 
A^embly of that Church utters the following sentiments:— • 
‘‘ It is liot so much, they arle p^suaded, by multiplying schoob, 
that the cause of education wul be promOt^, as by providing in 
some such manner as that which thty have now pointed out, an : 
adequate remuneration for the intelligent and successful school^ 
master. The erection of additional schools may, no doubt, be 
necessary,, in certain cases, to difhiiae the blessings of education 5 * 
and the" General Assembly win gladly see the wants of the- 
country, in this respect, adequately supplied.*’ .* 

This, is not the language ot:fnen entertsdning even the desim 
of seeking, at least by flie intervention of the Legislature, tosupply 
the deficiency so grudgingly acknowled^d. Indeed, when we 
take into account tlie actual condition of Scotland, it }s hardly 
possible to conceive the adoption of such faint and strongly 
(jualified terms, except on the supposition, that they wore em- 
ployed to render less striking a shrinking from the very thought 
of attempting to extend the system. But wo have in one of 
the brochures^ the names of which^are prefixed to* this Article, the 
direct evidence of a Churchman, — we believe, the young minister * 
of Roxburgh. 

That a strictly national system of education is'on many accounts 
desirable, no one will doubt, any more than that the connexion be- 
tween the parish schools and the National Church is, in the present 
state of opinion ift the country, an insuperable obstacle to any such 
material extension of the present machinery as would constitute a 
strictly 'national education.”’~-P. 12. 

We may assume, then, that we have proved two things— 
first, that tlie National SysteiA# of Education now existing^ in 
"Scotland is grievously insufficient ; and, secondly, that it is iin- 
practicable to extend that system on its present basis. 

One would imagine that this being proved, and indeed fen- 
ceded on all sides, the corollary afeo^ w^uld follow, with force, 
equally irresistible, that •we must seek some other priheipfo. on 
which to found a National System. We thtak that we*are 
fairly fetided to demand this confession from the Estab&hfo^ 
For^tdhg or ignoring that it was a violatfon Of the Treaty of 
Union, ^ich, carrife through m spite of remonstrances and 
protests, led to all the secessions from the Established Church of 


* Pag?? 68 af RepcNTt. 
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Scotland — forgetting that it k a maxim of equity as well as of 
law, that iio man ahall profit Hs own wmng^tftat Church 
pleads the Articles of Urnoli .a^mst tha Tery'm were 

forced to leave its because the Articles of IJhton were 

not observed. Yet with great emafe denoe in their 1100 schools, 
they make this c^eession*~(ifej9ort fdr 1849.) 

iSut while the General Assembly thus regard the Church’s super- 
intendence of the ISTational Institutions of Education, as guaranteed 
to her by the most solemn ^ts of the Legislature, and by an Act 
which must be held to be eyen yet more solemn, inasmuch as it.bis 
bee^n seen to be an integral pjut of the Treaty of (Jnion between the. 
two kingdoms, they do not rest their “cause on this ground exclusively 
or even chiefly. It would; indeed, require the most cogent reasons 
to justify any violation of an article Jn the Treaty of Union, but for 
the full security taken in regard tQ> which that treaty would never 
have been entered into. Still the idea is, at least, a possible one, that 
the basis of the Union of the two kingdoms might be found at this 
point to be hollow, and of prejudicial consequence ^ and the General 
Assembly Will not maintain that in such a case the conditions of the 
Union ought to continue unalterable.’^ — P. 67 . 

Of prejudicial consequence! Is this not of prejudicial conse- 
quence, that the constitution of these schools is the main reason 
why vast numbers of tho youth of Scotland am exposed to all 
the evils of gross, godless ignorance ? In our cities and towns, 
in our villages, swollen and swelling with manufacturing and 
commercial increase, tens and hundrSls of thousands are grovel- 
lingin the mire, — their instincts, appetites, feelings, passioiis, cen- 
tered in sdlf and brutal gratification, — their intellect untrained, 
unenlightened, no man caring for their souls, living like beasts 
and dying like beasts ; and it is in our power to open to them the 

i jates of knowledge, to place befoife them in nature and ithture’s 
aws, in mind and its works, in man and his doings, inexhausti- 
ble sources of innocent enjoyment, and elevating employment, 
adapted to their constitution^ as the intelligent lords of the crea- 
tion, and of their own appetites. Nay more, we have it in our 
p6wer to train them in the ways of eternal wisdom, to teach them 
the counsels of God, to ii;;J[tt€>5.ce them by the loveot the Redeemer, 
and while bringing them ^ as useful citizens of earth, showing 
them by , th^ very $am^ means Tiow they may hereafter become 
the citte^s of heaven. But we may not <16 this, Wcause the 
EstabHsjbment will not let go her hold of the parochial schools ! 
-We ^ not cannot belieyi^that this is felt by 

thi^^embers of tibe ^tafclislied Churcdii; ^ it is the clear 
Mfeage of their 6ondpct ; not bow many may live 

a^^e Uneducated, uninstructed, of things lieces- 

t Sp^:lo’1ib%. presehi W ^1 hazards, we 
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will cling to the power which we heve over tb^ education of the 
youth of the coiiptiy, We know and proclaim dur knowledge 
that our pos$esaiah of thi$ po^er is an insuperable obstacle to 
the diffusion of knowledge. Bat no consideration of the purse 
of ignorance, or the blessings of imtraOlion, no feeling of pity 
for embruted fellow-citizenS) no fear of the consequences to our- 
selves and others, shall lead us to unite with the true-hearted 
patriots of other denominations, to spread universally the true 
source of a nation^s strength.”- 

Nowy observe tliat we ao not believe that our friends of the 
E&tablishmeut distinctly perceive all this, thougli we maintain 
that our conclusions are legitimate. What [is it that blinds 
them ? We are far from averring that good feeling or that pa- 
triotism is confined to Dissent. We' are certain that there arc 
very many in the Establishinentji who, if convinced of the truth 
of our averments, would join — in spite of the natural esprit de 
corps which leads all men to support their own order, — in spite 
of their blind admiration of the system because everybody once 
praised it,— and in spite of the natural desire of retaining the in- 
fluence attached to tlio exclusive control of the elcnientaiy in- 
struction of the people — ^to co-operate heart and hand for the 
emancipation of the schools of the nation from those bonds which 
prevent them from becoming the schools of the whole nation. 
The source of delusion must lie in one of the two divisions of the 
subject which we have propounded. Either such men do not 
believe that the present system acts as an effectual barrier in the 
way of school extension ; or, tliat the educational deficiencies of 
the country are not the source of siich evils as are alleged. 

With men who hold the latter opinion w e do not well know how 
to reason. The difficulty is all the gi*eater, that, though it may 
be, that some are still of opinion that no education at all is pre- 
ferable to that which is not doled out according to the weight 
and measure of an Act^of Parli|iment, no one is bold enough to 
say so. We might grapple -successfully with open arguments ; 
but more random assertions it is impossible to overthrow, for wo 
know not at ^yhat point to grapple with the enemy. We do not 
know, if in other countries there are^till>nen who maintain that 
the education of the p<^le is clang^ous to the mo^ educated 
clas^ses. In Scotland we do not think that there are any, eAs 
Dr. Begg says excellently, in, his well-timed and eminently prac- 
tical painplifet, in which the whole subject is ably teviewed: — 

Unmanly fears about the dahger of edueating the lowest of the 
people to as high a point as po^ible, sometimes sag^ated to the weak 
and wpll-ineauing in other lands, but more fi^queddy fostered by the 
tyrants- of the eayth for selfish; purposes, meet wim little favour in 
Scotland. Three oenturijes of expi^ence h^ve too amply refuted 
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them, And all are pre{>tred;^haiL tl)ie marehof a educa- 

tion as the greatest booh tp >he pow/ tlm sts^bi^ of the Church, the 
best hope of <3t)vernment.”*-^P. 3* . , 

Yet that ail under-current ef t&QUj^t of this kind runs, it ma^ 
be unconeciously, through men’s minds, seems ^certain. It is 
jimpossible, otherwise, to account for the reasoning contained in 
the Declaration of the (ionend Assembly of the Established 
Church, of which a specimen has been already given. No doubt 
it is of iniportance to improve the quality of education* But, 
says that Declaration, it is of so much more impoi^anee to im- 
prove the quality than to increase the quantity, that while we 
shall be glad to see the latter done, wc are anxious ourselves to 
do the other. Now it was education of this defective quality 
which, produced all the marvellous effects vaunted of in another 
part of this same Declaration, While then, this abandonment 
of the diffusion of education, as the act of the Church, proves, 
as we have seen, that the Church despairs of accomplishing it, 
does not the apathetic tone in which sne treats of so deplorable 
•a dereliction of ^ important a field, indicate that, after all, she 
is not so sure that education is tlio essential thing which It is 
said to be ? Such a condition of mind we can oiuy meet by 
an exhibition of the blessings of education and the curse of igno- 
rance. Nor, on this theme, would we wdsh to exaggerate. We 
can conceive conditions in the history of a nation where, what 
is technically called education— formal instruction in the elements 
of literary knowledge^may be absent without danger to the State, 
or to individual virtue and wellbeing. And, with regard to the 
benefits of education itself, so defined, we lay the principal stress 
upon the motives which lead men to seek it, upon the orderly 
habits which it produces, and the industrious, persevering thought- 
fulness which it may be made to evolvor But, in sober earnest, 
and looking at the condition of this country, taking into account 
its w^ealth and its poverty, its gt'eat fevi^and its lowly millions, 
its temptations ana its toils, its complicated laws and its bound- 
less freedom ot discussion ; its seasons of plethora, and of penuiy; 
its hot. and its cold fits of speculation ; its seducers and its vic- 
tims, it does seem the height of folly to postpone for a moment 
the education of a people living in such a land, and at such a 
time,. We all know that the education ^yen in S<^tknd in the 
olden tiine was poor enough. But, poor’ as it VrasJ it achieved 
wonders. Give us even tto; it is better than no education 
^atlaU, If it -iiks not ' thal^ahd, iu was not that 

t one, but that and the temperament, and the circumstances of 
e:people, all combined— What beeotties of this thread-bare ar- 
derived f^m the ^ast a^hievenients of the Barochial 
Schoolai Is education pd^ for good t Book' at the myriads 
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of your countrymen disgracing the name of Scotchmen by their 
ignorance — see the contemptuous surprise with which foreign 
educationists contrast your tables of population and education — 
ponder well the low national place which, your country now 
holds compared with many of the other nations of Europe — con- 
sider to what point the increased traffic and industry of Seotlanil 
is carrying her — and, then, in order to grasp firm your exclusive 
privfieges, refuse, as a Christian Church, to co-operate with others 
ill throwing broad-cast tlirougli the land, such an education, as, 
with that co-operation, it is in your power to bestow ! 

We believe, however, tliat this ground will not be openly main- 
tained by any man, or at least by many men, in all broad Scot- 
land. What wx* have most reason to apprehend is, that the op- 
ponents of a National measure, will either satisfy their own con- 
sciences from inactivity, or openly justify themselves as to active 
hostility, on the ground, that though the maintenance of the 
present school system is an insuperable obstacle to the exten- 
sion of National Schools, it is still open to adventure schools to 
satisfy the demands of certain localities, and to the schemes of 
benevolence, and of the various Churches to supplement, with the 
aid of Government grants, any remaining deficiency. As a 
specimen of this mode of reasoning, listen to A Churchman : — 

“ It maybe hero noticed, in passing, that rather more tlian enough 
is perhaps sometimes said as to the inadequacy of the provision made 
lor education in the parish schools. The population has certainly 
enormously increased since 1696, but so has the wealth of the coun- 
try ; and so also, along with the power, has the desire increased, of 
compensating, by voluntary efforts, for the growing disproportion be- 
tween the legal provisions and the actual wants of the people in re- 
gard to education. In a great measure, the parish schools contijiue to 
serve efficiently some of the main purposes contemplated in their con- 
stitution. In a great measure, they still afford a legal provision for 
education, as fa?* as legal provisioipis ahsolutely necessary,*^ — V, 12. 

We are tempted to dwell on this paragraph as a proof of the 
delusion to which we have alluded ; and to show how, according 
to the amiable writer, it is lieart-^heejing to see^ Scotland, so 
far from falling off in educational means proportionate to her 
population, actually getting better and better every year, by 
voluntary efforts.’’ Tint, warned by our narrowing space, we 
ixsist the temptation, and only notice the concluding sentence, 
staring us in the face, with the emphatic italics. Scotland, it 
seems, has at present (^^in a great measure" to be sure, but that 
is evidently tnrown in to provide for small exceptional cases) 
no absolute nee4 of any adaitiorial legal pmdsion for education. 
Thrice happy Scotland ! With ita 1 100 parish schools, the whole 
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number legally provided for its education— capable of educating 
some 100,000 at an extravagant average — no legal provision is 
necessary for the remaining three or four hundred thousand. It 
is true, that in Edinburgh^ Glasgow, Perth, Aberdeen, Dundee, 
Paisley, Greenock, and other insignificant places, there is abso- 
lutely no legal provision at all. What of that ? The wealth of 
the people has increased with the population, “ and so also, along 
\Yith the fwvcr^ has the desire increased of compensating by vo- 
luntary ctforts, for the growing disproportion between tfie legal 
provision' and the actual wants of the people in regard to educa- 
tion,” No wonder that with this belief the Church of Scotland 
is opposed to any scheme for an extended National system ! No 
wonder that she speaks so apathetically of the erection of addi- 
tional schools ! But is this belief well founded ? We shall very 
briefly examine into this matter, n 

* Statistical results on this subject are necessarily hypothetical. 
But the hypotheses do not vary as to the fact of a great de- 
ficiency; they only differ as to the precise numbers. In the 
Appendix to the Report of the Education Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotiancl, there occurs the following j>assage, which, 
as it agrees very nearly with our own calculations, we shall as- 
sume, as to all necessary purposes, to be correct : — 

“ According to the last Parliamentary i*eturiis, the average attend- 
ance on tho 1047 pansh schools was nearly 61,000. The mitnber of 
non-parocliial schools, exclusive of those of the Free Church, may be 
estimated at 4500, with an average attendance, according tothcavyr- 
ago of the last returns, of 180,000. Tlie Free Church schools, receiv- 
ing salaries or gratuities from the Education Committee, amount to 
626, with an attendance of 55,395 children. The non -salaried schools 
are 190 in number, and are attended by 10,139; making in all 
65,534. Thus we have authentic .information regarding the attend- 
ance of only 806,534, leaving nearly 194,000 unaccoiinted for, and 
it inay be presumed^ unprovided with the means of education.” — P. 25. 

If we take into account the kind of education given in many 
of thesH> schools, that we have here absolutely the whole of the 
statistics of education, using this word in its vaguest sense, from 
the mere pretence ot the school-dame in her garret, and the 
ruinated cobbler in his Vellaf, eking out his subsistence by per- 
l)lexing the brains of children only because he failed to gain a 
livelihood by honester means, up to our grammar schools and 
academies, we at once perceive tliat this statement must consi- 
derably overrate our educational means, properly so called. And 
all thl^ failure is in tho face of the Parish School System. It is 
ipjjhe face of private and voluntary effort ; it is in the face of 
— 

- Report by John Gibfion, Esq., in Appendix to Minutes of the Committeo 
^ Coanoil on Education. 1840-41. P. 2Q4. 
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the sti’ong desire felt generally by Scotsmen to have their chil- 
dren educated ; it is ii/thc face of the encouragement given by 
Government grants ; it is in the face of the strenuous and praise- 
worthy efforts of the Free Church, diixicted by the zeal and skill 
of its inexhaustible Convener, of whose blended enthusiasm and 
practicalwisdoin no better specimen can be found than is exhibited 
in the Report of the Education Committee of last year; — all these, 
with the efforts of the other dissenting bodies, have failed to fill the 
lamentable void. Nor does our experience give us any reason to 
liope tliat matters will mend in time to come. To accomplish 
tlie work of fully educating Scotland by voluntary efforts, com- 
bined with Government aid, we should recjuirc, not only to sup- 
ply existing deficiencies, but to keep pace with the growing 
population. Such an entorpfiso seems utterly hopeless and 
Quixotic. And while it is ixi the course of organization, what 
meantime is to become of the uneducated masses ? 

I'Ue actual results of this deficiency lead to the same conclu- 
sion — that the condition of a large proportion of the population of 
Scotland is deplorable, and only to be compared with that of 
lands obscured by darkest heathenism, ^\c do not think it 
necessary to dwell on the rude, savage, and immoral igjiorance 
that festers in our towns. *\Valk down any of the densely 
peopled closes of Edinburgh, and ol)servc the massive clumps 
of building, shutting out the sun, meeting face to face in twin 
sections, like some rock which the earthquake has shivered 
in twain. Kacli of the storeys rising in grim and gaunt layers 
to the heavens, is subdividecl info tlu’ce or four compartments ; 
each subdivision is peopled with a family — the husband at his 
w'ork, or on the tramp — the wife washing, dawdling, gossiping, 
or preparing the rude repast. About her are some of her chil- 
dren, alternately provoking her to no measured or Christian 
bounds of wrath, alternately themselves enraged, and requiring 
the coaxing blandishments of, ruinous indulgence. All round 
the javvs of these cavernous looking abodes, are troops of young 
savages, on whose play the sun never shines, imbibing the noxious 
pent-up vapours of their landj and the worse infection of the , 
oath, the lie, and the fouler pas«\(ins^that degi'ade our race. 
Why, for each house, from cellar to garret, we should require a 
school. It is sheer folly to think of voluntary effort accomf»lish- 
ing the task of dealing with- a population like this, sunk in utter 
ignorance of God and duty, of sober industry, and its rewards. 
As to other towns, let the reader look to this statement by Mr. 
Colquhoun, then member for Dumbarton, made in the House of 
Commons, so long ago as 1834, and can we flatter ourselves that 
matters have not retrograded since ? ' 

“ In Glasgow, about one-fourteenth are at school ; Dundee, one- 
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fifteenth; Perth» under one-fifteenth; Old Aberdeen^ one-twenty- 
fifth ; Paisley, (the Abbey parish, which is neSrly one-half of the- whole 
population,) one- twentieth. Such is the statement in figures ; hut let 
itic describe the reality, and exemplify the result. Let me take the 
case of Paisley. Thirty years ago there w'as not a family in Paisley 
who could not read, and had not the Bible; all above nine could 
read, or were at scliool ; whereas, by a very ^curate scrutiny made 
in one of the parishes of Paisley, presenting a picture of the whole, 
there are in Paisley 3000 families where education does notenter,' 
and whose children are growing up wholly untaught. In Glasgow, 
there is a population of 20,000 growing up uneducated, and, hy the 
intelligent calculation of Mr. Brebner, governor of Bridewell, there 
are from 6000 to 7000 living hy crime, a large proportion of whom 
arc young.” 

We are approximating to the same melancholy state of things 
in that Arcadia of innocence — the rural districts of Scotland. 
Hear, on this subject, the writer of the Necessity of a Reform 
ill tlic Parochial School System of Scotland,” a witness who, 
from his experience and position — ^long a country minister, and 
a sagacious observer, not only of nature, but of man — is well 
entitled to be heard in this cause. 

‘‘ Having thus laid before your Lordship a brief, but I hope an in- 
telligible view of the imperfections of the Parish School System of 
Scotland hy a statement of truths, already without doubt familiar to 
your Lordship, I take leave, in conclusion, to observe, that it is stated 
in the circular by Mr. William Chambers on National Education for 
Scotland, that the * advantages of the parish schools are perhaps mo^t 
visible apiong the rural population. All are able to read and write. 
Every man and woman can at least peruse the Bible, and sign their 
name.’ This statement your Lordship’s deputies at the Circuit 
Court know full w^cll to be wide of the mark ; and that ‘ depones ho 
cannot write ’ is, alas ! of too frequent occurrence. We have been for 
years post trading on a good name, produced under a former state of 
society, but of which wc are at present unworthy. It may excite 
some surprise in the mind of the reader to be informed, that in a 
parish on the banks of the Forth, a few years ago, there were half a 
hundred he^s of families unable either to read or write.. It is among 
the ^ rural population’ that;^ the Refects of the present system appear 
in all their enormity.” — ^P. '36f' 

Wb think that we have done enough, in the meantime to dispel 
the delusion which, strange as it may appear, manifestly exists — 
that the present means of education in Scotland are sufficient 
for. her wants. We w^oiild direct, at the same time, the attention 
of those W'hp take an interest in this subject, to obtain more com- 
pli^^hnd accurate and verified details, t)iy as figures are, they 
nei^fail, when properly substantiated, to produce their due result. 
Tlp^Aro surely, iu the various districts of Scotland, men enough 
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to prepare such weapons for the momentous strit|^Io which Is 
evidently commencing on the great field of education. 

Were all this accomplished, however, we confess that wo de- 
spair of the co-operation of the Established Church of Scotland 
in anjr scheme for the re-organization of the schools. We do 
not wish to make any disrespectful statement : but we cannot 
shut onr eyes nor our ears to her language oi*al and written ; and 
througliout it breathes a spirit the reverse of national-— narrow, 
exclusive, and sectarian. It claims the exclusive superintendence 
of the schools. It demands that none but its members shall be 
the natioiial teachers. It arrogates to itself the entire functions 
of publicly authorized educators. And rather than there shall 
be the least modification of its demands, it is contented to 
leave the whole of the large towns, and the growing population 
of the rural districts, nfaiuly* to voluntary efforts, wliich, accord- 
ing to the showing of its own advocates, produce sectarianism, 
division, and religious strife. 

Is there hope anywhere else? We cannot shut, our eyes to 
the great influence which the Establishment possesses. We do 
not allude merely to that weight which is attaclicd by Govern- 
ment to her opinion, in virtue of lier numbering among lier ad- 
herents, or, at least, her supporters, so lai^c a proportion of the 
landed proprietors, and so many of the wealthy in our cities. 
This wc think it would not be difficult to overbear in a right 
cause. But, — and this is one of the drawbacks to the unques- 
tionable advantages of the union with our more ))otent neigh- 
bour, — English members, unacquainted with Scottish feeling 
and Scottish wants, accustomed to look upon us as a passive pro- 
vince, whom hardly any wrongs will rouse, or neglect exasperate, 
arc ever apt to make common cause with the minority of this 
country, wlierc they fear the contagion of example, or hate the 
hazard of change. It is true, that England has no scliools such 
as ours, legislatively endowed^ and under the exclusive superin- 
tendence of the Churcli. But experience has shewm, that there 
is the utmost sensitiveness on the part of English legislators with 
regard to all Scottish Church questions. It would be argued, • 
tliat the wdtlulrawment of the NatlonaESchools of Scotland from 
the superintendence of the National Church of Scotland, would 
endanger her very existence. It has been so maintained. iPlau^ 
sibly, perhaps, and certqjnly foolishly ; for it seems suicidal thus 
to identify the Establishment iii religion, which nobody is actively 
assailing, with the schools, whose present constitution is an un- 
doubtea obstacle to the welfare of the country. The storm may not 
be able to tear down yonder ponderous mass; but it beats on the 
wild ash, moored in the rifted rock,^' and, with increasing fury 
in each reiterated gust, tears down at last the tree ; and, loosened 
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by its fetal ^associate) the huge block comes tbundemig liown 
tne mouiitmn side. We would ask all the friends of the Estal)- 
lishment to ponder well this truth. But, in the rbeantime, 
there can be little doubt thkt the powerful English p^tty, of 
which Sir Robert Inglis is the leaaer, would rouse at the cry 
of The Church is in danger."’ Our only hope of any thing 
like immediate success is in a close, well-concocted, steadfast^ 
union of all who are alive to the importance of an improved and 
truly National System of Education. 

At first sight this would appear to be a matter easy of accom- 
plishment* The fects cannot be better stated than jn the lan- 
guage of the General Assembly of the Free Church, in otie of 
her Resolutions , of 1847, respecting the Gavermiient Scheme 
of Education. 

“ The position of Scotland in respect of education is such as to 
afford peculiar facilities for the adoption of a system of popular edu- 
cation, which might be generally acceptable to 1 he community, and at 
the same time consistent with sound principle, w^ere Scotland now, as 
in former days, considered hthI dealt with as a distinct nation, on the 
footing of nationid standing and attainments, inasmuch as,/r.st, there 
would seem to be almost a universal concurrence among those of all 
denominations who are practically carrying on the work in Scotland, 
notwilhstaiuling important difPorences in otJier matters, in the use in 
all their schools not only of the Holy Scriptures, bill also of the Oate- 
ehiams of the "Westminster Asscixibly ; and, secondlj/^ all such parties 
agree in the propriety, and adojit the practice, of ot>emng all public 
schools to those who wish to avail themselves of llic merely secular 
part of the instruction embraced in them, without niquiring attend- 
ance at any religious service or exercise, either on week-day or Sah- 
bath-day. . And it appears to this Assembly, not only that the people 
of Scotland have the strongest claim to be treated, in this manner, as 
a portion of the empire distinct from the rest, but that it would be tlie 
highest honour and soundest policy a wise, Cliiustian, and patriotic 
Government to make Scotland the field for exemplifying a plan of na- 
tional education, evangelical and Scriptural on the one hand, and yet 
thoroughly Catholic on the other/' 

III all this W'e cordially cartcur. And, could it bo attained, 
we should rejoice over it as one of the greatest boons that could 
be co^iferred on Scotland. But, alas ! as, on the one hand, we 
were forced to abandon all hope of a union with the Establish- 
ment, w:e have been reluctantly led to consider as utterly vision- 
ary any prospect of a combineHl movement for extended educa- 
these terms. We liave no intention of canvassing the 
the demerits of Voluntaryism : we are now only re- 
the fact. And) seeing that a large and influential body 
I of iuen in Scotland repudiate, not only as non-scriptural, but as 
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anti-scriptural, any State interference with i^ligioas ini^truction, 
we look upon this principle which has lately emerged to form an 
element in the educatieii <jiiestioh, demanding a reconsidera- 
tion of our position. We torosee that there will be much of con- 
troversy on this point, and can only trust that it will be con- 
ducted with the feeling that the object aimed at is common to 
all — a sound religious education universally extended, and that 
the only difierence is, as to the means. With one set of educa- 
tionists, who may enlist under Voluntary banners, we confess 
that wc have no sympathy — those who, in a Legislative enact- 
ment, would not only not include, but would, on the ground 
that such exclusion is a positive advantage, exclude the religi- 
ous element. In trutli, we cannot exclude the spirit of this ele- 
ment in practice. We might as well attempt to shut out 
from our liouses the influences of the atmosphere : build on 
airy height, or in noisome fen, through every chink and cranny 
creeps unseen, unheard, that which gives health or generates 
disease; and in the school-room, the teacher who is not actuated 
by religions principle, exercises a positively irreligious influence. 
Meanwhile, were it not for the awful importance of the sub- 
ject, wc would turn away wx»aried and annoyed from the brawl 
of discussion — the jihysimns squabbling, each intent on his 
o\y\\ 'jKmacea^ wliilo there arc sick and dying all around. ! 

vous iivQz raison,” says Gil Bias to the sanguinary Sangrado, 
il ne faut point accorder ce triomphe a vos eunemis : ih 
iliroient quo vous vous laissoz dosabuscr? ils vous perdroient 
cle reputation. P6risseiit plutot lo peuple, la noblesse, et le 
clerge ! Alloris done toujours notre train.” 

AVo w^ere amused lately with reading, that a Scotsman abroad 
was accustomed to test the veracity of beggars alleging that they 
were his countrymen, by putting to them the question, AVlmt 
is the chief end of man T — a test as infallible as asking a sUilor 
mendicant to box the compass? In the train of thougiit to which 
this gives rise, we see the end of a clue to guide us out of this 
labyrinth. Wo have reason to know, on what wc deem ample 
authority, two things. The Lord Advocate was prepared, some* 
years ago, to bring in a Bill for SxteiKled, uuexclusive national 
education, of which tfie Bible aud the Shorter Catechism were 
to be the basis. We have been told, that he regards such a mea- 
sure as liopcless in present circumstances. And Government 
will not stir in the matter witliout a union on the part of the 
great dissenting bodies of Scotland. Yet the fact that hardly 
an adventure school in all Scotland is to be found wher(3 the 
parents do not practically demand for their children religious in- 
struction, and that in the Bible and Shorter Catechism, is preg- 
nant with meaning and comfort. Attempts, we learn, arc mak^ 
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iiig in various parts of the country to brine about a union of par* 
tics, on the basis of a measure which shall not exclude religion, 
but leave the question to be decided by the people themselves 
in their various localities. We have no doubt liow ^at question 
would be settled by the Scottish people ; but we have left our- 
selves no space to enter into particnWs, To do so, indeed, would 
be premature, as much must be done by mutual .concessions 
before the details of such a measure can ^ rendered either safe 
or generally acceptable. What we deprecate is, any rash or in- 
considerate condemnation of its principle. We may in a sub- 
sequent Number discuss it fully. Now, we intreat all those who 
love our common country, not to turn hastily from any measure 
which promises to unite the friends of education'; — ani with one 
consideration we conclude. It is impossible permanently to leave 
Scotland as it now is. If the supporters of education combine 
at this time, they may obtain sneh a measure, not as each desires, 
bnt as shall secure religious training, on the guarantee of the 
habits and predilections of the people themselves, and these fos- 
tered by the vislance of the Churches, in the fair exercise of pre- 
cept and disci^inc. If the insensate grasping after educational 
control is to frustrate all schemes of improvement, or if with the 
vain hope of seeing the turbid stream of edncational polemics 
abate, men are to wait like fools — ' 

“ — — dum defluat amnis,” 

we can have no difficulty in adopting as our own the language 
of one of our most distinguished philanthropists, and a most saga- 
cious observer of the signs of the times. Dr. Guthrie, when he 
says — “ Granting, for the sake of argument, that we have some 
risk to run, the blessings of a national education arc surely worth 
it ; and they who, magnifying dangers, are alarmed at tlio risk the 
proposed scheme cxjjoscs us to, forget what they ought to regard 
as tne greatest danger of all. Ttfc sword of the State may cut 
the Gordian knot which the skill of Churchmen could not untie. 
Needing and demanding an extended system of education, the 
. country may have its patience exhausted in the attitude of wait- 
ing till we settle our dispbtas and leaving the different sects as 
they can to provide religious instruction, apart from the national 
schools. Parliament may pass, a measure entirely and exclusively 
secular in its character.” 
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Aut. VIII. — 1. A Letter to the Queen on a late Court Martial, 
,By Samubl Wabrek, F.R.S. ^Edinburgh, 1850. 

2. The Lem relating to Officers in the Army, By Harris 
Fbrndbbgabt, of LincolnVInn, Esq., Barristcr-at-Law. 
London, 1849, 

3. The Military Miscellany. By Henry Marshall, F.R.S.E. 
London, 1846. 

4. Illnde jinghise en 1843-1844. Par le Comte Edouauo 
DE >Varren. Paris, 1845. 

5. A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir John Ilpbhouse on the Baggage 
of the Indian Army. By SiR Charles James Naiheu, 

G. C.B. London, 1849. 

G. Btief Comments^ on Sir Charles Napier^ s Letter to Sir John 
Hobhouae. By Lieut.-Colonel Burlton, Bengal Cavalry, 
late Commissary-General of the Bengal Army. 1849. 

7. The Duties and Responsibilities of Military Office7\9. By J. 

H, Stocqueler, Military Examiner, Han well Collegiate 
Institution. 

8. The Works of Charles T^ever^ Author of^^IIany Lovrequevr 
London and Dublin, v. d. 

9. Country Quarters. A Novel. By the Late Countess of 
Blessinoton. London, 1850. 

We have here but a small selection from the military litcra- 
iJtire of the last three or four years. The British officer cannot 
complain tliat ho is neglected by the writers of the day. Authors 
of widely different classes and chai’acters make him the subject 
of their discourse ; barristers put him into a law-treatise ; doc- 
tors compound essays about liim ; general officers pillory him in 

f )amphlets; military examiners e:3iibit him in their lectures; 
adies of quality parade him in fashionable novels ; and magazine- 
writers prey upon him by the score. Wc ought to know some- 
thing about his character and conduct by this time ; we ought to 
know how ho looks, how he dresses, what he says, what he does — 
altogether, what kind of animal he is,*wfiat are his habits, what 
are his manners, what are his sympathies. It is no fault of jour 
novelists if we are not familiar with military life of a certain 
class — with the sy^nposia of the me^ss, and the memorabilia of 
officers’ quarters ; with the heroics of the camp, and the bucolics 
of country quarters. We have, at all events, enough of this kind 
of writing. If wo have anything to complain of on the score 
of quality or quantity, it is not certainly on that of the latter. 

To confess the truth, these pictures of military life are not 
by any means prepossessing. They may amuse us; but tluy 
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do not please. It is only when we find the heroes of these novels 
and romances before the enemy that we can seriously bring our- 
selves to admire them. Iii barraclcs and country quarters they 
are, after all, but to idle, dissolute, unprincipled Set of fellows— 
men who would not cheat you at cards, but would sell you a 
bargain in horse-flesh ; who Would not tell a brother ofl&cer a 
lie, but would perjure themselves to a pretty girl without com- 
punction ; who would not demean themselves by associating 
with low people, but who drink like troopers, swear like barge- 
men, ana indulge in practical jokes whicli would disgrace 
tlie marker of a billiard-table. Mr. Xhackeray^s pictures are, 
])erhaps, the least disagreeable. We are compensated for 
tlie sublime selfishness of George Osborne by the heroic de- 
votedness of dear old Dobbin ; ^"hilst the gawky ensigns, who 
swear allegiance to Mrs. George atid the long comet wdio com- 

S etes with poor Pen for the virgin affections of the glorious 
liss Potheringay, arc but very- harmless simpletons, at the 
worst, a long way below the level of our anger. Mr. Lever’s 
military heroes are of another stamp. 'I'here is a rollicking 
Irish dai*e-dcvilrv about them, which does not altogether con- 
sort wdth our elderly notions of the character of ’ a gentleman. 
Xliey seem as tliougli they were sent into the world only to drink 
wine, to ride steoplc-chasos, to fight duels, and to perfect tlu*m- 
selves in the arts of seduction.^ There is a notable w^ant of 
dignity and decency about them all ; the eccentricities whicli 
they cotninit arc, for tlie most part, ^Golcrable and not to bo 
endured.*’ Their morals (indtlieir manners are equally bad. ^\*e 
slioUld tliink but poorly of what Mi\ Warren calls re- 

splendent phalanx whicli guards the tlirone of Her INIaJesty, 
and the lives and liberties of their fellow-subjects,” if we wore 
to accept the licroes of the Tom Burke” and “ Charles 
O'Malley” school, as genuine representatives of the commissioned 
class of ISriglish soldiers. • 

There is this, hoAVeVer, to be said for them, that these pictures 


* A single page of any inifttary novel — we take one from Iho very lat ’Kt, J«'Kly 
B)ej4siiigt6n’s (iiiartcrs” — will sufiicc to show tho conventional id<‘H of 

the jOecupatfoiiH of young soldk*v«cfticcrs ” — *‘*\Vhen Colonel Maitland and 
Major Klvaston witltdrew, the junior ofticers looked sadly at each olhoi*. Captain 
Meivillo was the first who broke silence, and drawing a deep sigh, he exchiiiuod, 
‘ I fear we ttre dobined to' die of ennui in this harharous place.* — < (\'iu’t we get uj) 
steeple-chases or races,* Said Mr. Hunter j ‘ Or get the wild' Jx-ishwohien to run in 
sacks ? it*8 such good fun,’ observed Lieut. Marston ; ‘ Or get up balls with some 
of the pretty girls we saw imthe windows as w^e marched into tho town f intto- 
rupted Mr. Jiunter. ^ Huhtcr is for getting Up some Jove affair already,* said 
Capt, Melville j * but he must take care of what he is about; for Irish fathers and 
brothers are ticklish fellows to deal with, 1 aiu told.* ** This is an epitome of a 
military novel ; it embraces all the incidents in which a legitimate military 
hero is engaged. - . 
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arc intended rather tb represent the British officer as lie 
than as ho is. The character of otir commissioned officers dur- 
ing the thirty years’ peace,” has been gradually ripening into 
what “ it ought to bo.” The greatest and niost important change . 
of all is now in course of consummation. The army is now, to 
a certdn extent, bccomingit “ Jeailied profesrion.” It is one that 
now requires for all its branches certain definite qualifications. 
Not merely the candidates for the Engineers and the Artillery, 
but for tlie Cavalry and Infantry, are now required to pi*esent 
their diplomas of literary qualification before they can obtain Her 
Majesty’s commission. The recent regulations upon this licad 
constitute the most important measure of military reform which 
has received the sanction of Government since the passing of 
the Limited Enlistment Act. ^What that bill is to the private 
soldier, the new education-test is to the British officer. As 
surely as the first will raise the character of the former, the 
second will raise the character of the latter. It was once the 
belief that any fool would do for the army — the gi’catcst 
blockhead, or the greatest scape-grace in a family was marked 
out from his childliood to become an item of the resplendent 
phalanx ” of Her Ma jesty’s defenders. If a boy could barely read 
at twelve years old, and was eternally singeing his eye-lashes with 
gunpowder; getting under tho heels of liis father’s horses at 
home ; giving and receiving black eyes and bloody noses at 
scliool ; robbing liia master’s orchard ; bolstering his school-fel- 
lows, and delighting them with apple-pie beds or indulning 
in any other of those juvenile eccentricities, for whicli the young 
tvoublosomes ” of the age have been immortalized by Mr. Leech, 
lie was immediately marked for the army. The requirements of 
tli<3 military profession were supposed to be a sufficiency of cash 
t (3 buy a corrimission, and a sufficiency of courage to face tho 
enem 3 ^ We arc now endoav({iiriiig to secure for the arriu' a 
better reputation. It is no longer to be, cither in its higher or 
its lower departments, a refuge for those who cannot obtain 
lionourable employment in other professions — for those who, in 
one class c»f life, are too stujiid to be |^rain(jd for lawyers or clergy- 
men ; or in tho other class, too abamloned to make reputable 
agriculturists or respectable mechanics. Military education is 
as y^t only in its infancy. The time is not far distant, we lio)>e, 
when a mudi larger proportion of the officers of tlie British army 
will enjoy the advantages of professional training at public insti- 
tutions, established for the purpose ; but until that day arrive, 
the education-test now in force, though it may not do all, will do 
much to raise tlie intellectual character 6f the men who command 
our armies. 

We do not mean to convey an impr^sion that the military 



colleges are mirserie9 of morality and decorum. We have some 
personal experience of the matter, which would lead to an oj)- 
posite conclusion. The cadets of Woolwich, Addiscombe, and 
Sandhurst, are not models of propriety. They are up to a thing 
or two. They learn something, more from alma mater than ma- 
thematics and fortification, xhey leam to sing a song — to play 
at cards— to “ pass the rosy*’ — to talk that kind of language 
which Walpole said was the only one that all men understand. 
They learn the value, at the accommodation-shop, of such con- 
vertible securities as watches and gold pencil-cases ; and, worst 
of all, they learn to indulge in that suave scelus — which hard- 
ens a’ within, and petrifies the feeling.”* The conventional mo- 
rality, which obtains at these institutions, is, it must be conceded, 
of no ver}’ elevated character ; but where is there a high standard 
of morality among students, at that perilous, season of incipient 
manhood, when youth endeavours to simulate maturity by aping 
the most attractive of its vices ? There are few men whose ex- 
perience does not assure them that youthful vice is imitative 
and ambitious rather than impulsive ; that hobble-cloyism goes 
astray, in more cases, because it is supposed to be manly, than 
because it is pleasant to launch into vice. All this is to be 
deeply deplored. But we do not readily sec how it is to be 
remedied. The evil may in some measure be modified by tlie 
nature of the regulations m force at these military training- 
lioiuses, as indeed it is affected by the localities in which they arc 
situated — Woolwich, for example, being about the w^orst place 
in England for the site of such an institution. Certain temptt\- 
tions and facilities may exist in one quarter and under one sys- 
tem, which may not exist in another quarter and under anotlier 
systoin. And, doubtless, it is the bounden duty of the authori- 
ties to look carefully to this. But still everything done that 
authority can do, the best localities selected and the most salutary 
regulations enforced, much willyet necessarily remain to be dcj- 
plorcd and not be remedied. Whex’cver a number of youths 
between the ages of fourteen and eighteen are lierdcd together. 


It may be added, that tyranny ia among tlic'^vicea ^vhlch have been born or 
fostered at these institutions^but it is to be. hoped that this imputation bcUnigs 
rather to the past tliau to the present Wliatover may be advanecd in favour of 
tlio fagging system as it obtains at our public schools, it is nothing but untnixod 
evil at a mUitary college. The boys of Kton and Westminster part when their 
school career is over, and perhaps never meet again. At all events, tliere is no- 
thing in after-life to bring them necessarily into professional juxtaposition. But 
the Woolwich cadets necessarily grow into engineer or artillery officers, to live in 
tho same hari’acks, to meet on the same parade, to associate at the same mess- table. 
The memory of past humiliation and past suffering inflicted by one upon another, 
is not likely to prove a very efficient bond of amity between officer and officer. 
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iniich mischief will, wo fear, be learnt — much im])urity con- 
tracted. ’Tis true, "tis pity ; pity ’tis, 'tfe trttQ 

All this, it may be said, is nothing less than one momentous 
argument apinst military colleges— one mighty illustration of 
the evils inherent in such institutions. We hold a very differ- 
ent creed. Tlie evil is not inherent iii them, but incidental to 
them. The youngsters do not go astray because they are in- 
mates of the militaiy college ; the inmates of the military college 
go astray because they are youngsters. The 'worst that can 
with truth be said of them is, that, in some cases, they play the 
])art of great moral forcing -bouses, and cause a premature develop- 
ment of vice. But it may die all the sooner for its early birth, 
and without attaining the vigour of a later creation. The effect 
may be a sort of inoculation which anticipates by a milder ail- 
ment the dire disease of which it is the preventive. We believe 
that whatever evil the cadet may learn, the commTssioned,officer 
may be the safer for it. It may damage him for a time — it may 
bruise him, and lacerate him — it hastens the inevitable collision ; 
but — it may break his fall. 

/ We have little hesitation in affirming it to be a fact, that as a 
whole, the alumni of our military college make, in the seniiel, 
better officers and better men than those who join the army mesh 
from the private school or the parental roof. There arc not 
many military men who will not acknowledge that their expe- 
rience coincides with our own, when we assert that the boys who 
have been most tenderly educated and most carefully watched — 
who have seldom been a day beyond the reach of the paternal 
eye — whose impulses and inclinations have been most checked 
and restrained — who have seen the least of the world, of its 
amusements and festivities, and been least within the influence 
of its snares — arc of all others the most likely, on joining the 
army, to enter upon a career of violent dissipation — to sink into 
a very slough of extravagant iinmorality, and never to emerge 
from it again. When we hear of a young officer going with ex- 
traordinary rapidity to perdition, we have always a conviction, 
and a very strong one, on our minds, that he joined his regiment 
ill all the freshness of unsullied youth, ste|)ping at once from the 
jiaternal homestead to the barrack-room, there to be for the first 
time surrounded by temptation, and left to face it, withputife^ 
straint, without experience, without counsel, without support. 

Let us follow, a little space, the career of one of these undis- 
ciplined youngsters. Fresh from some quiet country house, from 
private school, or from private tutor, Daisy, (to borrow the sou- 
briquet of Mr. Dickens’ last hero,) full of pleasant anticipations 
not unmixed with nervous misgivings, goes fortli, a real live 
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cornet or ensign, to join the depSt of his regiment. He has got 
ills outfit before thi^^ He has displayed himself in full uniform 
before the admiring eyes of his mother and sisters ; he has trip- 
ped over his sword a score of times in his, bed-room ; and run 
tl)c point of It through the curtains. He has begun to talk 
about our mess” — to express loudly his desire to see service;” 
and the chances are that in the pl(initu(le of his self-appreciation 
he entertains a profound contempt for civilians in general, and 
gives him^self the airs of a piinco. The day arrives on which he 
is to join Ills regiment. A few hours, and everything is cliungod. 
He is by no means the mighty man he had recently esteemed 
lilmself, lie is a very small personage indeed. He is ashamed 
of his own insiguifioance. He appears at the mess-table very 
1‘arefidly dressed, and has an uneasy consciousness that every- 
body is looking at him. , He is afraid of committing some sole- 
cism or other ; and hardly knows, when he is* adclressed, wbetlicr 
they are not laughing at him. All this wears off by degrees ; 
Daisy becomes acquainted with his brother officers, makes des- 
perate attempts at manliness, and breaks down under the weight 
of his new responsibilities. Temptations of all kinds assail liim. 
lie is tempted to drink ; he is tempted to gamble ; he is tempted 
into other vices which it is less easy to mention. lOverything is 
new and strange to him. Pleasure has its first bloom upon it ; 
it comes before him in the full attractions of novelty at a time 
when there are no restraints and impediments in his way—wlien 
it appeal’s to him, truly or falsely — more probably the latter 
that be is rather gaining credit than sinking in tlie estimation of' 
those by, 'whom he is suiToundccl. lie is “ young, rash, inex- 
perienced;” he places himself in the way of seduction; he iii- 
vito^^ every one to throw their snares around him ; he has 
been sneered at, or thinks that he has been sneered at for liis 
youth and freshness, and he determines to show that he is a full- 
grown man. Ho tliiiiks that he, can play at cards — that he can 
l)lay at billiards — that he can ride a steeple-chase — tliat he is a 
three bottle man.” lie loses his money; he makes a fool of 
himself; he is laughed at by his regiment ; and he loses liis tem- 
per. He very soon grows, reckless. Deeper and deeper lie 
])Iunges into folly. He runs a-muck like a desperate Malay; 
furiHts* his self-respect and the respect of his brother officers; 
endeavours to recover it by fighting a duel; and immerses him- 
self more hopelessly in the slough. A bankrupt in purse, a 
bankrupt in reputation, the game is soon played out. The end 
of it is a court-martial. He is tried for conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman ; and he is dismissed the 
service before he is out of bis teens. Some pity him on account 
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of* bis youth — some shako'Hlieir heads ami spcajc of his pvecocio\is 
depravity. In good sootli, if ever t^\ero call for pity, here 
is a case to evoke the deepest compiiseratrpn. 

It is really no imaginary picture. freshost-i the most 

fiimplc-mlnclcdj the most innoceut hoy .^’e ever knew — ope who 
took nothing evil with him into the army, who had been ten- 
derly watched at home, had never, wc believe, been separated 
by a milo of gropnd from bis parents, wlien he joined his regi- 
ment at the age of sixteen — was cashiered, soon after he was 
of age, for fighting two duels before breakfast, and being in- 
volved in certain gambling transactions, out of which the ijnar- 
rels arose. We doubt whether he knew a club from a spade, or 
could have made a stroke with a billiard cue without cutting the 
cloth, when he first entered the army. lie was as niild, 
gentle, and as gentlemanly a youth as over existed ; the son of 
a soldier, and the brother of solflicrs ; apd yet, in two or three 
years, he was pmhlicly branded as a gambler and a- duclUst, pro- 
nounced to be unfit to associate with ollicevs and gentlemen, and 
cast adrift upon the world. The' result was, as it geiierally is in 
such cases, that he enlisted as a private in a cavalry regiment, 
under an assumed name, and was thus socially dead and buried 
soon after he was of age. We believe this to have been one of 
the few cases in wlilch coiirts-martial Juivo taken an unjust and 
ungenerous view of tlie conduct of a young officer. Tlioy gene- 
rally err, if they err at all, on the side of leniency, and suffer 
men to rejoin tlicir regiments who have been convicted of such 
conduct as indicates an inherent and irremediable want of gentle- 
manly and correct feeling ; bnt no military tribvmal caiv ever 
render justice that does not thoroughly and feelingly consider 
the environments which have surrounded the prisoner — the 
causes which have conduced to his degradation, A boy who 
enters a regiment at the age of sixteen, perfectly fresh and uii- 
contaminated, is not very likely to corrupt his brother-officers. 
If there becorruptio.il — ifitbeyiown that gambling and strife 
have demoralized a corps— that large sums of money have been 
won and lost, and that duels have been the consequence — it is 
not only generous, but just, to consider whether the prisoner may 
not have been more probably the riotiift than the origin of all 
this evil. A youth doesmot go to perdition in this w:ay,^i ^Icss 
older hands help him on the road. ^ • 

But what we would wish to deduce from these facts is not 
that courts^iartial are sometimes unjust, but that parents aro 
often injudicious. Military colleges, and, in default of them, 
large schools, are the best preparatives for a life in tlie army. 
In spite of the admitted evils of these military training-houses, 
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wc should bo glad to see their number extended. In a men*ly 
educational point of view their utility is so great and undeniiible, 
that it is not necessary to support th6 assertion of it by argument 
or illustration. We are speakiiig now of the moral training 
which is ac(juired at these institutions, and though, to a certain 
extent, the influence is demoralizing, we believe that there is a 
protective power about it which is of immense service to the 
young officer on his first introduction to military life. The cadet 
from Woolwich or Sandhurst joins his regiment under great 
advantages. He may go wrong, very wrong ; but there is a 
certain method in his wrong-doing. It is kept within ordinate 
bounds. "lie is sure not to go headlong to perdition. He 
knows what hb is about. Pleasure has lost its freshness. He 
looks vice deliberately in the face. He does not jdange head- 
long into a sea of dissipation he has no perilous ordeal to 
go through ; he has passed the Rubicon long before ; and now 
takes his place among his brother officers with all the self- 
possession of a veteran. He will, in all likelihood, settle 
down (mietly into a good officer, and a gentlemanly man ; 
whilst Daisy, just for want of that boyish experience, rushes 
flown the precipice like a maniac, and is crushed before he is a 
man. 

It k mi in the power of the parent to decree that his son shall 
))Ut on the armour of experience at Sandhurst or Woolwich ; 
but it is In his power to fortify him with some little experience 
acquired elsewhere. It is a great mistake to send a boy into the 
army at the early age of sixteen ; and yet we have known pa- 
rents take advantage of the height and manly appearance of their 
sons to pass them at the Horse Guards before they have attained 
the authorized age, as if there were any likelihood of a youth 
prospering, whose first stej) in life is a lie. A year or two 
oetween tlio school-room and the barracks may bo most profitably 
spent. The first social lessons should be learned, if possible, 
under the parental eye. In racSt cases, under the present sys- 
tem, the youth carries with him to his regiment an entirely false 
standard of gentlemanly and soldierly conduct, based upon the 
ethics of the play-ground, and the gospel-histories of Hariy 
Lorrequer. A little intercourse with society would help him to 
all ,this. . lie would see with hJs own eyes, and compre- 
hend with his own understanding what things are accounted fair 
and honest, and of good report among men — what manners 
mark the gentleman — what conduct secures respect. Ho would 
enter his.regimcnt with a firm step and a steady eye, instead of 
floundering and sprawling about dazzled and bewildered, a rawr, 
reckle^% presumptuous boy. 
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Happily the conventional morality of the barrack-room, the 
customs aiul conversation of the mess-table, the gcTieral Jiabits 
and way of life of the military officer of the present generation, 
arc a very long way in advance of the ignorance and indecorum 
of past generations. Kapidly since the commencement of the 
present century has the old conventional type of the rugged and 
mdettered soldier worn itself out under "the ascending sun of 
civilisation. In good truth, the soldier was for a long time sta- 
tionary. "lliere is little difference between the character of tin? 
old Koman soldier, wlio, in the pages of Sallust, is made to boast 
that he did not read history, but acted it, — “ Qmc illi andire, ct 
Irc/ere .solent eorum. partem, vidiy aim etjomet (jc.^si. Qua illi Uteris, 
ra ejjo tnditando didlci ; ninic vos exishimaUsy facta an dicta pluris 
snntT ^ — there is little difference, we say, between tlic character 
of the hero, who utters his boasts in this wise, and the old soldier 
in one of Massinger s plays, who exclaims — 

I iind not in my commission 
An officer 's bound to know or understand 
More than his moilier-tonguc.” 

And in days much later than these, not merely by dramatists 
ami roman co-wi’i tors, but by members of tlie profession itself, 
was tlie cliaract(?r of the llritisli officer described as a com})Oun(i 
of ignorance and itninorality of the most unseemly and forbid- 
fling description. It would be easy to multiply such pictures of 
British officers painted by themselves. One hit off by Colonel 
Bourse, in 1775, though it relates to the character of the mili- 
tary officer in India, nmtalis mutamUsy rejwesents him as he was 
all over the world. It is recommended to ns by its brevity and 
its liveliness; — 

‘*To be a gentleman you must learn to drink by all means — a man 
is honoured in proj)ortioii to tR^ number of bottles Jie can drink : 
ktiep a dozen dogs, but, in particular, if you have not the least use 
for them, and hate liunting and shooting. Four Jiorses may barely 
suffice, but if you luivc eight, and seven of them are too vicious to the 
syce to feed, it. will be mucli better.^ By^io moans let the horses bo 
paid for ; and have a pjilancpiin covered with silver trappings — get 
10,000 rupees in debt, but 20,000 would make you an 
especially if you are convinced that you will never have the power 
to pay. Endeavour to forget whatever you have learnt — ridicule 
learning of all sorts — despise all military knowledge — call duty a bore 
— encourage your men to laugh at orders — obey such as you like — 
inakii a joke of your commanding officer for giving those otders you 
do not like, and if you obey thcni,,kt it be seen that it is merely to 
vserve, yourself." These few rules will make you an officer and a 
oeiitlcnian.'’ 

VOL. XII. XO. XXIV. 2 L 
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We are afraid that many of these rules were in force, and 
greatly respected in the army, at home and abroad, half-a-cen- 
tury after this letter was written. 

Our troops swore terribly in Flanders,” said my uncle Toby. 
Swearing was at one time the especial accomplishment of a sol- 
dier. To swear like a trooper^’ is an expression that has be- 
come proverbial. Long since my uncle Tony’s time, blasphemy 
was considered manly and decorous in an officer. He governed 
his men by swearing at them, and sometimes even betook him- 
self to blows. “ In the course of ray service,” says an old 
officer, quoted by Pr. Marshall in Ins Military Miscellany^ “I have 
been shocked to hoar the expressions made use of by some officers 
in command of regiments. What can tolerate or excuse such 
words as these ? — ^ I w'ill flog your guts out, you rascal T ^ I will 
cut the flesh off your bloody bacl<;^ and other expressions more 
ungentlemanlike and inhuman.” A commanding officer of a 
corps,” continues Dr. Marshall, concluded an address to tlie 
men in the following emphatic words : ^ If you^ said he, ^furnish 
backsj I will provide cats for themy^ The writer then goes on 
to quote other authorities, and to subjoin the results of his own 
experience 

The soldier," says Major Macnamara, “ was treated as an unruly 
child in a workhouse — fed, clothed, and flogged, but never instructed, 
never reasoned willi. ‘ You have no business to think. Sir,’ was a sen- 
tence often addressed to him, ‘ but to do as you are bid; and the sen- 
tence was generally concluded by a gentlemanlike, charitable, and 
encouraging and be d — d to you.’ Swearing and abuse were, indeed, 
the only accomplishments wdthin the soldier’s reach, llis oflicers 
swore, his noii-comraissioned officers swore, and his comrades never 
once addressed one another without swearing. Swearing was at one 
time so common, that it came to be considered an indispensable spe- 
cific for preserving discipline, and carrying on public duty. It was 
supposed by ^some that it added dignity and weight to the orders which 
were given — that it was a manly <p!alification ; and it has often b(?en 
asserted that a British soldier never thought his officer in earnest with 
him unless he swore at him.” 

The soldier was often abiasqcl and sw^orn at for swearing ; but 

That in the captain 's but a choleric word, 

Which in the soldier is flat blasphemy.” 

One has only to look back to the novels and plays written at 
the end^ of the last and commencement of the present century, 
to convince us what was the language then current among the 
officers of the British army. It is in the recollection, too, of 
many whose memories embrace a much more limited period, 
that blasphemy and obscenity were by no means considered dis- 
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creditable to officers of any rank; and that the after-dinner con- 
versation of the mess-table was an unseemly mixture of the two, 
enlivened by gross anecdotes and varied by occasional songs, 
such as one would liardly expect tp hear bawled out two hours 
after midnight, at the Coal Hole, the Cyder Cellars, or any other 

finish” of tlie same reputable class. 

Nor, wc fear it must be acknowledged, were the acts of our 
officers of a much choicer character than their .words. Perhaps 
tlicy have not altogether outgrown the reputation of being some- 
w'hat luiscrupulons in their amoux’S. The “ Captain bold of 
Halifax; ^v'ho lived in country quarters,” and who is iin- 
])erishably associated with the name of the unfortunate Miss 
Pailoy, is a typo of what our gentlemanly rod-coats were not 
vcj’y many yeaj's ago. Jn Farquhar^s “ Recruiting Officer,^’ 
we have a pictui;e of the oflicer in country quarters, as he lived, 
and mo\e(l, and amused himself in the dramatist’s time, which 
cxliibits a state of morality inconceivably and unblushingly bad 
— -too bad, indeed, to sutler us to extract an illustration from its 
])riirient pages. The ligliter literature of Farquhar’s, and in- 
deed of mi^,ch later times, I’eprcsents the military officer always 
as an unj)riiiciplcd scducei’, often as a gambler and a scoundrel. 
In these days, we repeat, ho has not wholly outgrown the reputa- 
tion of being a little unscrupulous in his amours. Military officers 
in garj’ison towns are still somewhat given to philandering. It is 
]'iartly tlieir own fault. It is partly the fault of the sober towns- 
iulks and tlieir daughters. As long as women bow down with such 
immoderate veneration before a military unifoimi, young officers, 
we fear, will be found to take advantage of their weakness. 
Perliaps tlie taste for red-coats is not quite so strong as it was. 
Perhaps the oflicers of the army are not so idle as they were. 
Marriage has become more fashionable since the peace — and 
hence an imj>rov(nnent in the morality of the army. We look 
for still greater iinproveuient% A growing sense of the value of 
learning to tlie military officer, and of the duties and responsi- 
liilities of his position, will soon leave liim little time to spend in 
lounging a bout the streets, talking nonsense first with one woman* 
tlieii with another, taking part In^thb “ sti’enuous idleness” of 
inc-nics, and otlier recreations of the same frivolous 
need not have much concern for bis morals, if we can onTy give 
him plenty to do. 

AVe may touch upon one more point, in which of late years 
there has been a marked improvement in the army. “ To be a 
gentleman,” wrote Colonel Pearse, in the letter wliich we have 
quoted, you must learn to drink by all means ; a man is ho- 
noured in proportion to the number of bottles he can drink.” 
Now, ill I'cspect of drinking as of swearing, it is only fair to ob- 
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serve tliat these vices were not peculiar to our military ancestors. 
As they have declined in civil society they have been banished 
from military life. Perhaps the custom of sitting late at table 
obtained longer at military messes than in the dining-rooms of 
civilians ; but a remarkable change in this respect has supervened 
within the last few years. Even the public night” now rarely 
gives an occasion for a protracted symposium. The second 
supper” is a thing comparatively unknown. The grilled bones 
of the small hours have almost become traditions ; and the dis- 
creditable scenes which often followed these late sederuntSy are 
now, we hope, seldom or never enacted. There was a time, 
and not a very remote one, when the most indecorous practical 
jokes often succeeded these midnight carousals ; and officers have 
awakened from the slumber of into^cication, in their own rooms, 
to find themselves deprived of a whisker or a moustache ; or ])o- 
lished pretty nearly from head to foot by the application of the 
blacking-brush. We do not moan that such practical j6kes arc 
never played now but we believe that there is much more de- 
corum both at and after the mess, and that these school-boy fol- 
lies are now comparatively rare. The manners of the mess arc 
now very much what we might expect them to be, when we con- 
sider who are the gentlemen who fill the commissioned ranks of 
tlie British Army. 

On the subject of military messes some discussion has recently 
arisen ; the evils of the system have been emphatically commented 
upon, and its abolition has been recommended. It would be 
scarcely possible for any military writer to commit a greater 
mistake. If a system were necessarily bad because it is suscep- 
tible of abuse, what system could stand submission to such a 
test ? The institution of the military mess is not one of un- 
niixcd good. However excellent may bo the root of it, it bears 
some evil fruit ; but the good whic^i it yields is far more abund- 
ant. Every regiment in the scfvice has an ambition to be 
esteemed for keeping up “ a good mess.” It is a laudable am- 
bition, too, in its way ; but in our modern notions of a good mess 
'there is infinitely too njnch ^of splendour and luxuriousness. 
We do not subscribe to thfe opinion, that this splendour and 
TtiiitrtS^tt^ness have any enervating and efFeminiziug effect upon 
our officers — that the men who dine sumptuously every day, off 
gorgeous plate and delicately fine linen — wdio criticise elaborate 
French dishes, and discuss the most costly wines, in garrison or 
cantonment, are less fitted to rough it on active service, than if 


* We have heard, indepcl^ that an oflBcer of a dragoon regiment recently died 
from the effects of injuries received from a tossing in the blanket. I'his is one 
of those stories, which we are always so unwilling to believe, that we only allude 
to them as rumours. 
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tlioy had been accustomed to the homeliest fare, served up in the 
homeliest manner. No man roughs it so wejl as your genuine 
aristocrat — no man endures hardship more cheerfully, submits to 
privation with a better grace, and really bears up, physically as 
well as morally, so bravely as one of your well-born, well-fed, 
well-clothed, tenderly-nurtured, and self-indulgent denizens of 
May-Fair or Belgravia. Who knows better than we, who live 
in these northern latitudes, what the young southern lordlings 
can do wdien they come down among us grouse-shooting and 
doer-stalking? To see them lazily stretching out their fine length 
of limb at tlieir clubs, or leaning against the walls of a crowded , 
ball-room, scented and gloved, too indolent and apathetic to move 
a finger, you would think that they had not strength to brain a 
fly,, or speed to run down a tortoise. But, thanks to the discip- 
line of Eton and Jtlarrow, whbn they turn out for work they have* 

^ good stuff in them ; S[)eccl, bottom, muscle, and nerve ; a true 
eye, a steady hand, a strong arm ; quick to do, patient to endure ; 
iiotliing comes amiss to them. They can sleep anywhere ; they 
can eat anything. 'Jdiey can face the bleakest wind without a 
sJiiver, and l)ear the most ]>itiloss peltitig of the storm as cheerily 
as though it were ^ shower of bon-‘boHi( at a carnival. It is the 
same upon active service. There is a native manliness in our 
British aristocracy which luxury cannot destroy, which fashion 
cannot enervate. Wliilst our young men are ever ready, in pur- 
suit of the tcm])orary amusement of field-sports, to brave danger 
and endure hardship, we need not fear that they will shrink, at 
their country’s call, from meeting privation with cheerfulness, 
and confronting ])eril with a steady eye. Think of the loung- 
ing, drawling, dandy guardsmen wlio turned out at Waterloo. 
There was the heart of a hero under every man’s coat — the pulses 
of a giant under every man’s wristband. The Ponsonbys and 
the Howards of St. James’s were not outmatched by the Ho- 
I’atii of old Borne. And throftghout that long series of operations 
on the Peninsula, when the patience and courage of all ranks 
were tried as in a furnace, who can say that the men who had 
lain softly and fared sumptuously at home, were leas content, 
tluui their liumblcr brethren with* the ^jolclier’s fare and the sol- 
dier’s pillow ?"* » 


* I know by experience,” says one wlio served in the ranks during tlie Penin- 
sular war, " that in our army the men like best to be officered by gentlemen, — 
men whose education has rendered them more kind in luauners than your coarse 
officers sprung from obscure origin, and whose style is biiital .and overbearing. 
My observation has often led me to remark amongst men, tliat those whoso birtii 
and station might reasonably have made them fastidious under hardship and toil, 
have generally borne their miseries without a murmur; whilst those whose previ- 
ous life one would have thought might have better prepaied them for the toils of 
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We have no fear, therefore, of the sturdy qualities of the 
British officer degenerating under the influence of luxurious 
living in garrison or cantonment. He will eat his half-cooked 
goat-meat and dry biscuit off the bottom of a becr-chest none the 
less cheerfully for having indulged at our mess^* in the luxuries 
of damask tahle-linen, mirror-like plate, and no less mirror-like 
mahogany. The English gentleman is not naturally a Sybar- 
ite'^ — is not easily corrupted. Still it is well that the luxuries 
of the mess-table should be kept down — that the expenses of 
the mess-table should be curtailed. We have less concern for 
•the nerves and muscles than for the purses of our officers. It is 
only when the expenses of the mess are suffered to press too 
severely upon its members, that we can recognise anything but 
unmixed goefd in the institution. ^ ’ 

The abolition of officer’s messes would destroy at once thc^ dis- 
tinctive character of the l^ritish officer. Who would wish to sec 
him, ill full uniform, jilaying at dominos like a French officer, 
in a cafcy or catching small fish like a Belgian out of the bal- 
cony of an estamviet by the canal side? Who would wish to 
send our officers to taverns and eating-houses in search of their 
dinner, by depriving them of that home — of that domestic circle 
— of that bond of brotherhood whieli only the mess can afford 1 
In no country in tlic world Is the character of tlio officer and the 
gentleman so blended and associated as in (ireat Britain. Ask 
any foreigner what is the one thing in the English military sys- 
tem which especially dignifies thci character of ofir officers, and 
he will say that it is the j)Jess, lie dines at the iness-talile ol* a 
British rogiiricnt, and is astonished at the polished deconim 
which there obtains. It is with no less admiration than aston- 
ishment, that he declares liis conviction tliat tlunv is nothing of 
the guard-room or canteen in the manners of tlie luess-table. 
M. De Warren, in liis f^Jiuie a work wliich, altlnnigh 

of little authority in other respects*, is entitled to consideration 
when treating of such a subject as this, for it is written by one 
of the few Frenchmen who have over attained by j)crsonal cx- 


the firet to ci*y out and complain of ‘their lianl 

IJarriH, •- 

And in our Indian wars — even under that climate which inahes the lti.\iirics 
of the Went the in^cessarics of the East — the British officer has not heen found 
wanting in endurance. “ That the officers of the Indian Army,” writes Coionol 
Burltoii, “ are ever ready to march without even a sftrvaiit ov a tent, when emer- 
gencies arise, and to leave everything behind them but their stout hoiirts and 
good swords, wheft started in pursuit of an enemy, let the history of India pro- 
claim.” Ask Sir Willoughby Cotton,'’* lie continues, if he remomljers when 
he thought a piece of -buftalo’s flesh a laxuiy. To be sure it required the teeth of 
an ogre to masticate it, but it made .something like a soup ; it was fresh ; w e got it 
at tot but seldom, and so it was considered something of a treat.** 
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perience any real knowledge of our English military system, 
emphatically records his opinion that the mess-table is the finest 
school of manners in the world : — 

On coi)9oit/^ he writes, ‘‘ qiie Tinstitution de Cette table-d*hdto 
devra avoir d’imraeiises resiiltats pour le bien-etre physique et mo- 
I'al, les relations amicales, Tesprit de corps du regiiUentj‘j)ou^ y en- 
tretenir les sentimens los.plus liberaux, les plus civilises, et en meme 
temps les plus chevaleresques.” 

And again, — 

“ Tons CCS vices du temperament national et de la societd Anglaisc 
disparaissent au creuset militaire,* La camaraderie fait justice de la 
presomption, la vie inlime bannii^ la morgue, Fesprit chcvaleresque met 
un freiii a I’insolence. Ainsi constitue, avec des lois si sages, chaque 
corps d’ofliciers forme unc societe delites, ecole de inocurs et de 
talens, serre-chaude de vives ct tendres amities capablcs de resister 
uux assauts ct aux orages du monde. C'est un syst^me simple dans 
sonaction, admirable dans ses resultats, auquel jc ne trouve rien ii 
comparer.” 

Another passage, which relates to the conversation of the 
mess-table at the present day, is worth quoting, though the 
somewhat exaggerated strain in which it is written, may raise a 
smile on the face of the English reader : — 

# 

“ Entrc autres regies prcscrites dans le code d^instructions pour le 
president de table, il faut en observer uno asscz remarquable ; il doit 
iiitcrdire tout sujet de conversation ayant rapport d Cecok; c*cst-a- 
dire aux details pratiques ou lieux cominuns du metier militaire. 
La conversation doit Tester celle d*un salon, comme il convient a dea 
geiitils-homincs rcunis, e’est-k-dire mondaine ou littcraire, sur les arts 
ou Fhistoire ; e’est ,tout •an plus si Fon peut effleurer les grandcs 
theories de la profession. Il s eflsuit que chaquo ofHcier etudie pour 
briller h la messc, ct prepare sou vent son eloquence du jour. 11 
s’enauit aussi que chacun y gagne tout le rapport du ton, de Finstruc- 
tion ct des manieres. C’est une causerie du 'grand inonde, plcine de 
gaiete franchc, piquante, spirituellc, anim6e.” 

There are very good reasons for prohibiting at the mess-table 
all conversation de F^cole, or as we conventionally call it, shop — 
reasons to whfch we shall presently revert. In the meanwhile 
it may be amusing, side by side with the above description of 
English mess-table talk, to give the following picture by an Eng- 
lishman, (we wish Wo could give the graphic illustration which 
accompanies it,) of the cafe-haunting continental officer ; — 

“ Two gallant ‘ defenders of their country’s wrongs,* in martial garb 
and discussing matters of momentous importance, perhaps concerning 
the new regulation-sash, the proposed style of wearing it across tho 

shoulder, as among the Austrian A D C’s, and our own Highland regi* 
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mciits ; perhaps, a word or two .on the last step, orHhe new colonel, 
or some such agreeable barrack conversation. Behold these exqui- 
sites ; the widely-breasted coatee, with the briefest skirts, the aper- 
ture for the sword and the sheath depending therefrom, the still larger 
apertures for the hands, and the plaited pantaloons ; and last, not 
least, the leather and brass lielmets, with their square shades, the 
whole ^sembling something between a fireman’s bucket and a coal- 
scuttle. C5n these heroes be as attractive to the Prussian salons de 
dame as our red-coats iti our I^n^ish ball-i’ooms, I wonder ? See how 
, they saunter along the pave with their arms immersed up to their 
elbows in their breeches* pockets, and clouding the streets wdUi the 
smoke from their nauseous cigars — they turn into a cafe T — (^Pictures 
from the Nm^th : by Lieutenant Atkinson^ Bengal E^igineers,) 

After the shop the cafe. Now, all this talk of petty military 
details — details pratiques ou lieux commiins du metier mili- 
taire*' — consorts well with the wide breeches’ ‘pockets, the nause- 
ous cigars, and the visit to the cafe ; but there ai'e very good 
reasons why this sort of stuff should not be talked at our 
English moss-tables. If strangers are present, it is manifestly 
ill-bred to give to the conversation 

“ A stamp exclusive or professional.” 

If strangers are not present, professional conversation is too a})t 
to degenerate into personal criticism, to render it desirable or 
safe. The discussibn of professional subjects is so near akin to the 
discussion of professional qualifications ; indeed, where difference 
of opinion exists, the one to a certain extent so surely involves 
the other, that the remarkable” rule of which M. De "Warren 
speaks with sucJi astonishment is one of the most salutary provi- 
sions in the whole code of mess regulations. 

Another French writer, Victor Jacqmjmoijt, wlio had some 
opportunities in India of observing*— though not from ivithhij like 
M. De Warren — the peculiarities of our military system, has ex- 
pressed his unbounded astonisliment at the power possessed by 
a handful of British officers of keeping such large bodies of men 
in control ; — C’est un phdnomeiie etrange dans Ic nionde moral, 
qu’une arm6e Anglaise ; la majorite courageuse, violente ct d(5- 
aaign<!;e, sc soumettant silencieusement k une faible minorite, 
qui semble pretendre a ne lui commander que par force.” It 
would be hard to say how much of this moral control would be 
lost if the institution of the Mess were to be abolished. La 
discipline militaire,” says De Warren, chez les Anglais est en 
tout point difibrente de la discipline Fran 9 aise.” The segregation 
of the officers from the men is the main point of difference. The 
identity of the character of the officer and the gentleman, and 
the institution of the Mess, not only keep the line of demarca- 
tion inviolable, but encircle the omcer*with a halo of nobility, 
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through which the soldier contemplates him respectfully from a 
distance. An English officer can scarcely commit a greater 
offence than that or associating familiarly with his men. After 
lie has conventionally so demeaned himself, he cannot return 
within the pale of his own proper society. He has committed an 
act unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,^ and he is dismissed 
the service.* This line of demarcation — this demarcation 

terrible,” this abime infranchissable,” — »bctween the officer and 
the soldier, is the great preservative not merely of military disci- ^ 
pline, but of political order in troubled times. The phenoniene 
etrange” of which Victor Jacquemont speaks, could not exist 
without it. Aa soon as officers and men begin to fraternize, we 
shall see no more of 4t. ** 

It would occupy more space than wc can afford to ^devote to 
the subject to develop fully the advantages of the mess-system. 
Hut enough has been written, wc hope, to demonstrate how 
much the British army would lose in character and efficiency if 
the institution were to bo abolislied. But there are some re- 
spects in which it might be reformed. The expenses of a well- 
appointed mess press heavily upon the resources of many officers ; 
and it is not always that the commanding officer of a regiment 
evinces much concern for the pecuniary sufferings of his cap- 
tains and subalterns. There are crack corps, indeed, out of 
which an officer very soon finds it expedient to sell, if he has had 
the imprudence to enter one of them with slender private re- 
sources. The object of all. association, whether it assume the 
shape of a club or a mess, is to supply members collectively at a 
smaller cost than they could be supplied separately with the 
same necessaries and conveniences. But any financial advan- 
tages which migl^; otherwise result from this mutual system arc 
swallowed up by the increased luxuriousness which is sure to 
be engrafted upon it. As far as financial r(!sults are concerned, 
we have long ago lost sight of tlie original design of these insti- 
tutions. It is the veriest delusion in the world to think that a 
man can dine more cheaply at his club than he can at his lodg- 
ings, or even 'at a well-regulated dining-house. The hypothesis 
is, that the amount charged to the consumer is very slightly in 
excess of the market-price of the commodity consumed; but* 
when a man pays two shillings for a dish of cutlets containing 
little more than half-a-pound of mutton, he is not readily con- 
vinced that he is paying market-prices for his dinner. The mess- 
system differs-from the club-system inasmuch as that at the for- 


♦ Thia is always a matter of astoiiisbmeiit to the French officer — J^ii vu,*^ 
says M. De Warren, “ nn sous-lieutenant casstf par uu consc*iI-<lo guerre pour avoir 
invite et re9u deux sous-officidin A soiipcr chez lui.” 
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mer every dish is in eonnnon, and that whether a member dines 
off the joint or nattakes of half-a-dozen elabolrate entremets^ he 
pays the same tor his dinner. Bat tinder both systems, we sus- 
pect, the cost of the meal Is aggravated by the same cause. The 
member disburses not only for what is consumed, but for what 
is not consumed. The waste must be very large. In hot cli- 
mates, incteed, the waste at large military messes is enormous. 
Setting aside, then, all cornsidej^ations of the costly manner in 
^vhich the moss-dinner is served — the plate, the china, the glass, 
the fine linen, the abundant light, the crowd of table attendants, 
the band, the billiard table, and other paraphernalia of the mess 
— it does not seem that the mess itself can, by ar\f possibility, be 
provided by the mess-manager on such economical terms as the 
officer can provide it for himself at his own quarters. 

But wo think it very probable — especially as a contribution 
towards the support of every mess is received from Government 
— that some nearer approximation to the cost of the private meal 
may bo attained under an improved system of management. 
We observe that in India, Sir Charles Napier has addressed 
himself with cliaracteristic ener^Qr to an investigation into the 
expenses of the mess-system, which, there is reason to hope, will 
be attended with advantageous results. lie has sent to the com- 
manding officers of all the Queen’s regiments in India a circular 
containing the following queries : — 

Istf What is the lowest monthly sum for which an officer can 
’ live comfortably at the mess of the regiment under your com- 
mand? 

2d, Of such sum, what proportion is for messing, what for 
wine, and what for extras? 

3c/, Is drinking wine compulsory^on any, and what occasions? 

4tfi, What arc thq extra expenses, meaning such as are either 
. compulsory by mess rule, or obligatory by custom ? 

We arc decidedly of opinion that Sir Charles Napier is peril- 
ously disposed to push certain theories of his own a Utt}e too far. 
In Ins anxiety to strip glorious war of the pride, pomp, and cir- 
eumsfcince which invest it, he must take need lesV he tear off 
some of the flesh with the outer trappings, and injure the very 
vitals of the army, whilst only intending to operate upon the 
surface. The personal eccentricities — the uncouth, unshaven 
aspect — the outrageous defiance of all the proprieties of military 
costume, which distinguish the conqueror of Sclnde from his 
contemporaries, may be all well enough in Charley Napier’’ 
among the Irish bogs, or the London club-houses, but they 
scarcely beseem the exalted character of the Commander-in-chief 
of a great army, posted in a country the. inhabitants of which 
have an almost childlike respect for, and reliance on, outside show. 
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He would do well not to meddle, too much with the outside of 
the army — not to encourage subordinate officers to follow his 
own example of simulating the outer aspect of a Jew clothes- 
man— and, above all, not to shako their faith in the importance 
to a regiment of a strict regard for personal cleanliness and uni- 
formity of attire. The unifornt does not make the soldiej: — a 
regard for personal appearance is not a substitute for ulher sol- 
dierly qualities ; but it ik a soldierly polity. Every good soldier 
knows its value. There is not an ensign of three montlis’ ser- 
vice who does not know that the good soldier is never a sloven. 
There is more connexion between dress and discipline than may 
appear to the uninitiated. It would be wise if we would pre- 
serve the one, not to neglect tlih other. 

Sir Charles Napier’s crotchets on the subject of dress have 
been more than equalled by his crotchets upon the subject of eat- 
ing and drinking. We are a little afraid of his pushing — as all 
men of the same eccentric stamp are wont to do — his favourito 
theories a little too far; else we should be glad to see him apply 
himself, as a vigorous reformer, to an investigation of the expeii- 
cliture, necessary and unnecessary, of mess-establishments in 
India. Fortnight after fortnight, as the overland mail comes 
laden with files of Indian papers, we read in all the journals of 
the country the alarming^ words, Insolvency of the Army 
and whilst we write, the London papers on our table contain re- 
ports of two cases heard oii consecutive days before the Insolvent 
Coiriinissioners, in which the petitioners are members of the 
finest, and on the whole, we believe, the steadiest corps in Eng- 
land, the Royal Artillery — reports which might lead us to sup- 
pose that tlie army at home is not moro solvent than the army 
abroad. Now, without by any means expressing an opinion to 
the effect, that either in the ea-^t or west the pecuniary embar- 
rassments of our officers are to be attributed to the expenses of 
the mess-establishments, we hold, that any measure. for the re- 
duction of those expenses whiefiP can be effected without impair- 
ing tlie real utility, military and social, of the institution, would 
be a boon of no common magnitude. Every embarrassed officer 
knows that the only means of extricating himself from his diffi- 
culties is by withdrawal from the mess of his regiment — a step 
which is sometimes taken with desperate fortitude in the Com- 
pany’s service, but which is not practicable in the (Queen’s. The 
fact is, that the institution of the mess is an excellent one, but 
that into it, as into many other excellent institutions,^ sundry 
abuses have crept which rcquire a strong hami to tear them up 
by the roots. . A little more J^ard for the purses of the junior 
members ought to ho disGexnible in all the regulations for tlicir 
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maintenance; and Sir Charles Napier will do good service, 
eitlier by applying the knife to all the useless^xcrescences which 
present themselves, or by throwing a larger share of the burden 
upon those who are best able to bear it.* 

When M. De Warren says, that there is an impassable gulf be- 
tween the officer and the soldier, and that the hauteur of tiie for- 
mer, Slit mi^me partie de la discipline,” he merely records a fact. 
But when he adds, “ I?as un mot de consolation, d’encouragement, 
(I’interet, ne s’echange cwtrS cfcs dcux classes. Les officiers s’etu- 
(lient fi paraitre n’avoir rien decommitn avec les hommes auxquels 
ils commandont. II les 61oignent par une affectation sans rclilche 
(le froideiir cruelle, la plus insultante que je connaisse” — wheii M. 
lie Warren, we say, thus enlar^s on the subject, he demon- 
strates how little real knowdedge ne possesses of the character of 
the British officer, and the relations which subsist between him 
and the men under his command. De Warren, though he held 
for some time a commission in an tinglish regimeut, is too 
thoroughly French to understand how the kindliest I’clations can 
be maintained between men who do not drink, smoke, and play 
dominos together — that words of consolation and encouragement 
may be addressed to an inferior without embracing* him — that 
there may be sympathy without familiarity, and the deepest in- 
forest in the wellbeing, the ten derest concern for the happiness 
of one’s men, without, fraternizing wffh them in barracks, or 
carousing with them in the canteen. It is no part of our Eng- 
lish military system so to separate the officer from his men. 
AVherever there is such a separation as the French writer here 
describes, the British officer has failed in his duty. Such failures 
are unfortunately not rare ; but they result rather from indolence 
and apathy, than from pride and affectation. We cashier an 
officer for drinking with his men ^ but he who interests himself 

* It does not seem, however, that the Govomoi^Geueral of India is much dis- 
posed to support him. Among the most expensive appointments of the mess is the 
regimental baud. We learn from tlie InSian papers, that Lord Dalhousic has re- 
cently issued a notification, that every officer is to contribute a moetirs pay tuwai'ds 
tlie expenses of tlio band, on joining his regiment, and two days’ pay per mensam 
in the sliapo of regular subscription towards its support. In other woihIs, the In- 
dian officer is called upon to spend more money on music than it costs him (if in 
the Company’s service) to secure a handsome provision for his orphan children, 

liis subscription to that noble institution, the Military Orphan Fund, amounts to 
less than two days’ pay per mensem. Now, a good regimental band, nn^nestion- 
•ably, gives (jclat to a corps ; it wonderfully enlivens the parade, and off parade is 
a very pleasant social auxiliary. The baud is a cheerful poini d'appui on dull even- 
ings, ill garrison or cantonment ; and if it bo sufficiently remote from the dinner- 
table, (which often it is not,) adds something to tlie enjoyment of a ** public night” 
at the mess. But after all it is more a military than a social appendage to a regi- 
ment, and should be maintained rather at the public cost than at tliat of the officers 
of the regiment. At all events, such a charge as we have named is monstrous — it 
is a tax far heavier than the income-tax in this country. 
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most warmly in all that concerns them — ^who enters most into 
their feelings, contributes most to their comforts, most promotes 
their amusements, most encourages their confidence — in a word, 
ho who most lives for his men, is, according to our English no- 
tions, the best officer. Unseemly familiarity may bring an officer 
to disgrace; but such sympathy as this can invest him^witli 
nothing but honour. • •« 

It is not unprofitable, however, to contemplate these French 
pictures of English military life ; for even where they are most , 
grotesquely exaggerated, there is something to be learned from 
the selt-examination which they suggest. vVe see here a sys- 
tematic disregard for the happiness of the soldier attributed to 
the officers of the British arinj^ ; and may learn from this accu- 
sation to suspect, that the sympathy iotween the two orders is 
not so warm or so general as it ought tote ; that many of our 
oflicers do not sufficiently consider the responsibilities which de- 
volve upon them, the influence winch they may exert, tlie 
amount of good which they may do, the happiness whicli tlicy 
may diffuse, by rightly using the privileges of their position. It 
'is but a small part of an officer’s duty to lead his men to victory 
ill war, to parade them and drill them, to punish and promote 
them in peace. It is a little matter for the captain of a company 
to sign the monthly returns, to issue the pay of his men, to 
keep the character-book, to inspect the kits, to visit the guards 
and the messes, and to present himself occasionally on parade. 

It is a small matter to command eighty or a hundred men, witli 
the aid of an eflfective staff of non-commissioned officers, to uiioiu 
all the detail work is confidently entrusted. Looking at them 
as so many curious automata, it is not difficult to set them or 
keep them going with due regularity of motion. It does not 
require muen brain to keep the? external machinery in order ; and 
the heart has no concern in the matter. But looking at the 
company as an association of eighty or a hundred 7nenf eighty or 
a hundred immortal beings, capable of good and of evil, impres- 
sible, plastic creatures, easily to be moulded into shapes of beauty 
or of deformity — with the worst passions to be developed under 
one course of treatment, and the best principles under another; 
to be made miserable by neglect, and nappy by attention — to be 
elevated or degraded, to be wakened into life or brutalized into 
stupefaction, according as their officers exercise a benign or 
sinister influence over their lives ; — looking at a company of sol- 
diers in this light, it is difficult to conceive any higher and more 
responsible omce than that which involves the guardianship, 
physical and moral, of so many fellow-creatures. Thej’e are no 
other relations in life which give one man - so absolute a control 
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over Ills brcthron, which bring the two parties into such daily 
aiul houi*ly association, which render the connexion between 
llieiii necessarily so close and inviolable, which place so much 
power, ibr good or for evil, in the hands of an individual. Every- 
ihiiig that the master is to his servants — that the father is to his 
children — that the minister is to his flock — that the teacher is 
to hbi^ disciples — are blended together with much beside, much 
more superadded, in the relation of the officer to the men he com- 
mands. Eightly undcn’totKlj the obligations which he contracts 
are of the most solemn and aflccting kind ; and it is only when 
these obligations are culpably disregarded, that M. Do Warren’s 
picture of the impassable gulf between the ofliccr and the soldier 
IS realized in the actualities of ntyitary life. 

There is abundant employment for every officer of the Britisli 
army, employment of , the iiiost honourable and the most pleasur- 
able kind, in the simple duties of his ])rofession. When an 
officer, no matter where he be stationed, com])lains of ennui^ he 
proclaims liis own inefficiency — he declares that he is not in the 
habit of doing his duty — that he has no sense of the responsibi- 
lities of his office. Look into the habits of the officers of almost 
every regiment of Her Majesty’s service,'” said Sir George Ar- 
thur, as quoted by Dr. Marshall, how arc they formed ? Do 
men study at all after they get commissions ? Very far from it : 
unless an officer is employed in the field, his days arc passed in 
mental idleness — his ordinary duties are carried on instinctively 
— there is is no intellectual exertion. To discuss fluently upon 
women, ])lay, horses, and wine, is with some excellent exceptions 
the ordinary range of mess conversation. In these matters lies 
the education of young officers, generally speaking, after enter- 
ing the service.” All this is simply to neglect one'’s duty, to 
tlestroy the character of the British army. As are the officers, 
so are the privates. “ If the officers,” it is well said, “ were not 
seen* so habitually walking in the streets in every garrison town, 
the soldiers w^onld be less frequently found in public houses.” To 
ox})ect soldiers to find occupation within the circle of their own 
barracks, when their officers cannot or will not set them the 
example, were clearly unreasonable and unjust. If the con- 
nexion between the officer and the soldier is to cease as soon as 
the parade is over — if the officer is then at liberty to believe that 
life duties are at an end, and that he is free to indulge himself as 
he jileascs, we must not be surprised if the soldier takes the same 
view of military life and military obligations, and indulges him- 
self in the same pleasant vices, only in a rougher and more 
brutalized form. Soldiers rarely learn to respect themselves 
until .they have first learned to respect their officers. If we 
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were asked what of all other things is most calculated to elevate 
the social condition of the British soldier, wo should unhesitat- 
ingly answer, an improvement in the character and habits of the 
officer who commands him. 

The first duty of an officer is to set a good example to his men 
— not merely before the enemy, not merely on parade, but in 
the face of the whole world, and in all the paths of daily life- 
Very little passes in the officers’ quarters that is not well known 
in the barracks occupied by the men. The personal servants of 
our officers are men of the regiment. It is not to be supposed 
that they a/e the most discreet and taciturn of lacqueys, that the 
indiscretions and eccentricities of the masters they serve are not 
canvassed in the presence of their fellows — that the sayings and 
doings of captain O’Mally and lieutenant Burke are not rcjjorted, 
with variations and exaggerations, to corj>or{il Jones and private 
Thouy^son. It is as well knowni to the men of his regiment as 
to his oAvn com])anions, whether an officer drinks freely at or 
after mess — wdiether he swears, whether he gambles, whether he 
is in debt, whether he indulges in indiscriminate amours. It is 
known how he ])asscs his time, who arc his eoinj)anions, wdiat is 
his title beyond that of mere regimental rajik, to reproach his 
inferiors for derelictions of moral (luty. What w eight can there 
be in an officer’s reproaches, what authority in his exhortations 
and admonitions, when the party reproached, exhorted, or ad- 
monished, knows that he who sits in judgment upon him is habi- 
tually guilty of the same follies or the same crimes '? What is the 
value of his procej^t, when his example lies in an opposite direc- 
tion? AVe have heard officers declaiming against the vice of 
drunkenness, wdio wx^re notoriously in the habit of going to bed 
mellow ; and it was formerly no uncommon thing to hear an 
officer uttering fearful blasphemy in deprecation of the crime of 
s\vearing. “ 1 have heard an old officer,” says an author quoted 
by Dr. Marsliall, “ cori^ctinjl^a man of his comj)any wdio had 
sw^orn in his hearing, and with the most horrid curses and im- 
precations on himself, assuring him that he would ])ut the articles 
of w ar in force against him, if he ever swore again.” We re- 
member an old commanding officer^ wiho was especially indignant 
when any of his men ^^cre found intoxicated early in the day, 
and who used to ask them why they did not got (ffunk, like 
gentlemen^ after dinne7\ 

But though the first duty of an officer is to set his men a good 
example, his professional obligations do not end there — he has 
other things to do oft' parade. He may be a very steady, moral 
man, and yet not a good officer — and yet not do his duty to liis 
charge. There must bo active well-doing. He should regard 
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the men whom he commands as tenderiy and assiduously as tlio 
shcplierd watches and guards his flock. His heart should be in 
his work. , His time should be devoted to the advancement of the 
happiness of his men. It should be his to inquire into their 
wants — to encourage and support them in all their difficulties — 
to obtain their conndence~to win their hearts — to promote their 
welfare — to increase their comforts — to supply them with the 
means of useful employment — to aid and to take part in all their 
harmless amusements — to be ever with them, eitiier in the spirit 
or in the flesh ; and never to weary of well-doing. No officer 
would ever want occupation — would ever be devoured by entiui 
— would ever find the dullest garrison town, or the most desolate 
outpost, a dreary place of abode, if he were to give himself up, 
lieart and soul, to the performance of the duties of his high and 
responsible position. He would find abundant recompense in 
this devotion of a life to the welfare of the fellow-soldiers* whom 
liis Sovereign has entrusted to his care. The day would never be 
too long for him. The times would never be too dull. A con- 
stant round of pleasurable excitement of the healthiest kind would 
keep his faculties in a state of activity, and bis spirits in a state 
of elevation. lie would be a better and a liappier man, and ho 
would help to make a better and a happier army. As it is, tlie 
best part of the soldier’s nature is often suffered to go to.rust. 
He is not likely to care much about his officers and his duty; 
whilst his officers care nothing about him. and their duty is ne- 
cessarily neglected. Soldiers are very muen like children. They 
require the aid of people wiser and more powerful than them- 
selves to supply them with occupation, and to take part in their 
amusements. They require to be set agoing in the right direc- 
tion, or, with a natural propensity to mischief, they will infallibly 
go wrong. A little kindly care, a little manifestation of sym- 
pathy, will go a long way with the^private soldier. It is not until 
he finds himself wdiolly abandoned and forsaken — utterly and 
irrevocably an outcast — that he loses his self-respect, and is care- 
less about appearances. As long as he believes that he is an 
object of interest to any human being — that there is any one near 
liim to whom liis good conduct can yield pleasure, and his evil 
conduct, a source of pain — ^there is^something to stimulate 
him to ex^tion, and to support him under self-denial. But the 
“I care for nobody’' is the natural consequence of the Nobody 
.cares for me."* When the soldier is left to go to perdition his 
own way, we may be pretty sure that he will take 'advantage of 
the privilege. 

These remarks, it will be perceived, 'apply more directly to the 
case of commanding officers — commandir^ officers of regiments^ 
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and commanding ofBcera Of cormanies and troops, than to the 
subaltern officers of the army. But where the captain of a com- 
pany is really desirous of doing his duty towards his men, he will 
associate his subalterns with him in these acts of kindliness and 
beneficence, so that there can be no unauthorized interference on 
^ the pm^t of his juniors. Under any circumstances, however, 
there is very much which may bo done even by the youngest 
officer in a regiment, to make his influence beneficially felt by 
the men of the company to which he belongs, and that too with- 
out any arrogance or assumption to provoKe the hostility of his 
seniors. We do not, however, mean to say that officers, iif »the 
performance of what is plainly their duty to their men, may not 
occasionally be brought into collision with other authorities, or may 
not provoke the sneers or the censures of their brother officers. 
Let a man do his duty, and to^use an expression well known in 
the ranks, let him* ^‘chance” the rest, remember,"’ says 
Colonel Campbell, in his British Army as it tcasy isj and ought 
to be, “years ago being virited by a brother adjutant. As he 
entered my barrack-room, a young soldier placed a book upon 
the table and retired, which my visitor, a few minutes after, took 
up, and being surprised at what it indicated as its contents, he 
asked me, in seeming astonishment, what a private soldier could 
liave to say to such a work ? I replied carelessly, that the sol- 
dier who had just left was a young man of considerable ability 
and great promise, and that 1 wished him to read useful books, 
so as to fit him, at any^future period, for any station he might 
attain. lie looked at me again, and seemed by no means satis- 
fied by what I had said, nor with the book, and then in a very 
friendly way addressed me : — ^ You are a very young man — the 
youngest I ever saw made an adjutant. I have myself risen 
from the ranks ; and have consequent^ had much experience 
among soldiers, and know them well. You may therefore take 
iny word for it, that books contd|ning such information only tend 
to make soldiers question the wisdom. of their officers, and to fit 
them for being ringleaders jn any discontent, or even mutinous 
conduct in their companies ; and it also causes them to be dis- 
liked by the non-commissioned ofticerg^ wlio have to teach them 
their duties; and especially the drill-sergeants, who are always 
jealous of those who are likely to become rivals.’ ^N(/bffieers,’ 
adds Colonel Campbell, < are so severe, or have so little con- 
sideration for the ieelings of soldiers, as those who have risen 
from the ranks.’ ” 

It would hot be difficult to show the reason of this ; but we 
have cited the story only in illustration of the perplexities which 
l)eset the officer who would conscientiously do hijs duty towards 
his men, and the kind of arguments that he must be prepared to 
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eficoiinter. Prejudice and nsHrois^-itiindedne.^ are to be found 
in all conditions of fife. It is probable, too, that he may be met, 
in the performance of his duty, by much worse obstructions than 
this. The story of Captain Douglas, as told in Mr. Warren’s 
^‘Letter to the Queen, presents an instance of one of those col- 
lisioris between different military authorities, to which the expe- 
rience of almost every officer can afford, in some shape or other, 
a parallel. There was a many iii Captain Douglas’ detachment 
at Alderney, whose wife, a young woman, then approaching the 
day of her first travail^ had accompanied him to tnat dreary and 
comfortless outpost, to find that there was no barrack accommo- 
da'tion on the island suited to the requirements of one in that 
delicate and critical condition. It was plainly, under these cir- 
cumstances, the duty of Captain Douglas, both as an officer and 
a man, to exert all his influence in the poor woman’s favour, and 
to obtain, if possible, for her the temporary ’use of some public 
apartment (there was no private accommodation in the neigh- 
bourhood') in which she might, in tolerable comfort and decency, 
undergo her approaching troubles. It is to his immediate com- 
manding officer that every man in the army has a right to look, 
and does look, under such circumstances, for assistance ; and it 
Captain Douglas had not exerted himself to the utmost in behalf 
of Riley and his wife, he would have failed in his duty as an offi- 
cer, no less than in humanity as a man. He did exert himself. 
He took counsel with the medical officer of the detachment, who 
commiserating the poor woman’s condition, offered her the use 
of a room in the hospital, sot apart as a surgery for his own pro- 
fessional purposes ; and the arrangements having been mado 
for her reception, she was presently removed. A civilian would 
naturally think that the matter w:as thus very comfortably settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties that the commanding officer 
of the detachraegt, and the medical officer in charge of it, hav- 
ing agreed upon the arrangcmejift, and it being one which could 
by no possibility have caused inconvenience to any but the latter, 
it might have been suffered to take effect without the interfer- 
ence of other functionaries. Not a bit of it. Alderney rejoiced 
in a banrack-master. The barraefeTmaster had his duties to per- 
form ; agd he stepped in, Quoting chapter and verse to show, that 
if any portion of the public buildings of the island wore applied 
to any jrther than their legitimate and prescribed purposes, it >vas 
bis duty to cancel the arrangement, or to report the circumstance 
to the Board of Ordnance. Captain Douglas Was now in a 
^ dilconma. There Were the claims of humanity upon the one side ; 
th^re was militaiy usage and formality Oii the other. It was 
bis duty to throw* his protection over the poor woman ; it was his 
duty to yield implicit obedience to the Royal warrant quoted by 
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the barraok-niasteir. Endeavouring to reconcije these conflicting 
claims, he referred again to the medical officer, thinking that, 
under peculiar circutnatancea duly certified, even a royal warrant 
might bo slightly transgressed.. .The medical officer, and another 
professional gentleman on the island, certified that the poor wo- 
man could not be removed without imminent danger, to the place 
named bv the barrack-master ; that if she was necessitated to 
undergo her travail there, they would not answer for the conse- 
quences. Fortified by these opinions. Captain Douglas then 
referred the case to the General commanding the district; and 
pending the receipt of an answer, took upon uiraself the respon- 
sibility of transgressing the letter of the royal warrant. 

The place which the barrack-master hacf indicated as the only 
one which could be legitimately appointed for the reception of 
the i>oor woman,, was a wTetclidd, crazyj deserted building, called 
the “ Old Canteen.* It stood,” says Mr. Warren, “ in a loca- 
lity blealc and dreary in the extreme, on the edge of a great com- 
mon, destitute of trees, and completely exj>osed to the blighting 
east wind. It was a solitary, dilapidated structure, whiem had 
long been unoccupied, destitute of furniture of every description, 
and swarming with rats, which had burrowed both within and 
without it. The appearance which it j>i*esented to the two 
medical gentlemen was deplorable indeed, especially at that in- 
clement season, in the very depth of winter. They went into 
every room in the building, to see if there were one less unfit 
than another for the reception of one in Mrs, Riley'^s critical 
situation. The old-fashioned French casements were decayed 
and closed imperfectly, adipitting a thorough draught, and all the 
rooms were both damp and filthy. The expression of Mr. Bains 
to Captain Douglas, as he removed his hand from the main walls 
of the least objectionable room, wet from the moisture, was, “ I 
would not put my dog into such a place /” 

Captain Douglas took the proper course. Conceiving it to 
be, as ill tlie issue it most miserably proved, a question of life 
and death, he temporarily set aside the authority of the barrack- 
master and appealed to the General commanding. The answer 
was such as might be expected, for.thp British officer is charac- 
teristically humane. The. Major-General sanctioned the con- 
tinued residence of Mrs. Riley in the appartment ap^popted 
to her use by the medical officer; and the heart or the poor 
w Oman, which had sunk in terror at the thought of her threatened 
removal to the Old Canteen,” now began to beat again in cheer- 
fulness and hope. It vas, however, but a brief gleam of sunshine. 
On the 3d of February Captain Douglas received the letter en- 
tirely approving of Mrs. Riley's having been, under the circum- 
stances of the case, allowed to occupy a comer of the surgery 
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a^d on tho 10th 6f the samo mpiith he received, through the Town- 
major of Aldemey^ih^ Major-General’s commands to remove 
Mrs. Biiey from & gairison hospital of the island into the Old 
Canteen,” Into the; Old Canteen, aceordindy> tb^ poor woman 
was ordered to be remov^. When she ftrstleamed ner destina- 
tion," she/^beieame ipeatly agitated, and fainted^ On recoveinng 
her consciousness^^ after a considerable interval, she gave expression 
to her fears in wild terms, aaying that she knew the house to be 
hannted by the ghost of a woman who bad died there, and also 
that the place was full of rats. The husband’s efforts to pacify 
her were fruitless. After some time, however, she said that ^ she 
did not wish to give any body trouble about herself, and would 
go to the Old Canteen ; but she was sure it would cause her 
death — that she would never come out alive.’ ” She went into 
the Old Canteen, and idie never did come out alive. ^^She 
passed a miserable night ; and insisted on having two or three 
candles burning at once to protect her from Mosts, and also 
from the rats. She frequently started up in bed, and stretched 
out her hands as if to ward oft some imaginary ob ject of terror. 
When ehd did so, however, she could not draw her hands in 
again, and her husband did so for her.” Early next morning 
she was taken in labour. Every possible assistance was rendered 
to her in tlie hour of her trial. Two women.and her husband at- 
tended her. The medical officer of the detachment was promptly 
on the spot ; and towards evening, alarming symptoms having 
exhibited themselves, another medical gentleman was summoned. 
But nothing was of any avail. The poor woman gave birth to 
a dead child, and shortly afterwards expired. 

We need not pursue the story farther. How it happened that 
the Major-General came to rescind the humane order which he 
had issued, in the first instance, is as yet a profound and im- 
penetrable mystery. — Though many important matters pressed 
upon us for consideration — and we had an uneasy consciousness 
that, viewed with relation to the subject we had set ourselves, 
this could be little more than the fragnieut of an article — we have 
condensed the painful narrative of Mrs. Riley’s death in Mr. 
Warren’s Letter to the ftueen,” partly because we conceived 
it to be our duty to give the utmost possible publicity to events 
which stHl call loudly for inquiry, and partly because they illus- 
trate, in a^sjtriking mariner, not merely the lamentable fact, insisted 
upon in a former paper, that' there is a scandalous disregard for 
decency and humanity in all the arrangements or no-an*ange- 
iri^nts lor the accommodation of the women who are permittee! to 
follow the fortunes of their husband^ but also the relations sub- 
sisting between the officer arid the people under his charge, and 
the difficulties which ho may ^metimes have to encounter in 
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the performance of his duty. Th^ advice and assistance^ per- 
haps the interference^ of an offlcet commanding a company is 
often required in cases of a delicate and intricate nature, de- 
manding great tact and temper for their adjustment. Not only 
the menj but the women of his company, come to him upon 
every conceivable pretext, and various are the knotty points which 
he is called upon to solve and the embarrassments which he is 
solicited to ^disentangle. He is the depositary of many a domestic 
secret — the arbiter in many a domestic quarrel. There is the 
strongest possible mixture of the painful and the ludicrous in the 
incidents of barrack-life which are brought to his notice but 
there is seldom a case in which he may not do some little good 
by a word of judicious advice, an expression of kindly sympathy, 
or a trifling act of liberality, at a tinxe when such things have a 
tenfold value and a tenfold significance. In no relation of life is 
the magic of kindness more potential, and in none may a man, at So 
small a cost to himself, increase the happiness of others and win 
for himself so large an amount of gratituae, affection, and respect. 

We should never hear of such disturbances as have recently 
given an unhappy notoriety to the 3d Dragoons if the ofiicers pf 
a regiment only took pi^oper pains to make their men happy and 
comfortable in barracks, and to supply them witli ,the means of 
innocent occupation and amusement at home. Much of the 
dissatisfaction of soldiers,” said one of the ablest and most high- 
minded officers in the British army, the present Lord Hardinge, 
and their disposition to desert or marry, is caused by the want 
of agreeable occupation in barracks. * * ' * He is frequently 

not allowed to mend his shoes or smoke in his barrack-room, on 
the i>lea of insuring cleanliness, very prejudicial to his real com- 
fort.” The barracks,” said Sir George Arthur, should bo 
made as comfortable as possible, and every encouragement bo 

held out to induce the soldiers to take their recreation within 

— ^ — ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

* The experience of every man who h&s commanded a company of soldiers will 
afford him numerous examples corroborative of this truth. The lights and shadows 
of military life chase each other with strange rapidity. A soldier’s widow came 
one day to the writer of this article begging for permission to dig up her husband. 
It was in India. The man had died during the absence of his wife, who had ac- 
companied a lady on a short voyage to Sea ; dnd^ow the poor woman, on return- 
ing to the regiment to find herself bereaved, was clamorous fur one more look at 
her poor Darby. In vain the writer represented that the num had beew^nrted^iovo 
than a mouth, and tliat, corruption comes on with terrible rapi^ty in hot cUmatc.s. 
The longings of the woman were not to be appeased by any such representations, 
and leave was at last granted to prefer hbr request to the obaphkln'^ the seatioii. 
On the following day she came again to writer^s quivers, ftiid,,}|)i» an agony of 
tears, told him that she had Men the chaplain, apd that he, had listened to Jier 
prayer — but oh, your honour, it might have been, anybody's husband — it was not 
a bit like mine 1” A few wee& afterWarda she^ pt^setited herself again — all £>mileH 
and blushes. , She came to ask for leave fo many a young maii in another coin* 
pany, and for a charabter to satisfy the pommanding-ofiloer of her husband elect. 
We believe that she burled him tdo ; btlt heVbr trieditbe expeiHineiit of exhuma- 
tion again. a 
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their barrack wajld ” I attribute,” writes Dr. Marshall, many 
of the offences of soldiers to w^nt of comfort in barracks,” But 
if officers eschew their barracks-^^if they can find no occupation 
for themselves at home, and take no trouble to secure employ- 
ment for their men> we cannot expect the latter to keep oUt of 
the streets, the tavenis, and the orothela. We cannot expect 
them to irevem the order of morality, and to set an example of 
c][uiet and decorous conduct to the oMcers by whom tJifey are com- 
manded. We know that there are lUfficulties to contend against — 
that there is a great want of accommodation in barracks, and that 
many benevolent schemes may be frustrated by mere meclnmical 
impediments, which arc not to be overcome. But there is no 
reason why we should attempt to do nothing, because wejL'annot 
do eiierything we could wish, for the amelioration of the social 
condition of the soldier. Every officer in the British army, no 
matter what his rank, no matter what his position, no matter 
where he is posted, can do much to increase the ha})piness and 
to elevate the eliaracter of the men under his command. If he 
can do nothing else he can set them a good example and lend 
them good books to read. The regimental library is alwa\s a 
very important auxiliary, and the officers of a regiment will do 
well to see that constant additions are being made to it. Jn 
these days of cheap literature, an officer, at the sacrifice of a con[)lo 
of cigars a^week, or an occasional pair of kid gloves, may con- 
tribute largely to the amusement and cdidcation of bis men, and 
keep many a rover out of mischief. Much good, too, may be done 
by encouraging soldiers to aj)ply themseUcs wlien off duty to dif- 
ferent kinds of mechanical labour. Many of them are skilled 
artisans, and would gladly exorcise themselves again in the trade 
which thoy followed before they enlisted — as shoe- making, carpen- 
tering, and the Uke,^ The establishment of regimental gardens, 

• We know tliat an objection may be rawed to tliis, on the ground that the 
money which t)ie soMior b tliun enabled to cam w too often spt ntnnon diinK and in 
licentiousness of other descri^ions ; and it is too tine that, under uio s^ stem \c Inch 
Ims hitherto obtained in tbo jBritisb army, the possession of money is a sore temp- 
tation to the Soldier. We reni^^bei; a young man, by trade a caiTiag(*-paintei or 
8}gn-painter> who joined his regiment In India, and shortly oitei wards;^ eiieonraged 
probably by the recollecUon of some successful atthinpb nc had made in l^iiglaud, 
begaif to paitfb the portraits of faia comrades. He soon attraeted tho attention of 
his officers, who interested themselves in his behalf, and encouraged him to pi oct c d 
with his wo|?h* Before long ho w^aa painting rich natives in the lu ighbooiliood ot 
the eaiitotini^nt in which he was stationed, at a ehargo of two hundred rupc es a 
head, and might, in a very sliort time, have purchased bis discharge, and purHiicd 
liis ps^'ssion with every prospect of success, for he had really considerable talent. 
BiiVw|lxiad of tins, lie took to vicious courses, and went to perdition faster than 
a wo ever knew The temptation was too great for him, and lie was mined 
by hilt jpiod fortune. This, howe>er, w an extreme case, and nn glit not hav€' hap- 
pened, If ther^ had lieen sufficient attractiveness in bam^s to keep the man iium 
the canteen and the liquor shops. 
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we are also indmed to Vhink would have, a very salutaiy effect 
upon the moral, and jtherefou^ ;tKe physical conditioii, of our 
soldiery. If, wherever it is practicahle> a few acres of ^ound, 
in the immediate rear of Jbarracks, ores contiguous to them as . 
possible, were given up, under oertain fixed to the men 
of a regiment, for purj^s^^ nf. Cultivation, not only would th^ 
messes be well supplied with wlmlesome vegetables, but & large 
number of men would be Jcept wt of the grog-shops. It is not 
very long since Mr. Cobden cited in proof of tli© immorality of 
our soldiery, and their disturbing influences upon civil society,, 
that in the near vicinity of certain barracks tliat he named, the 
value of house-property had alarmingly declined. We do not 
question the fact. We would simply ask, whose fault is it ? In 
the first place, it is sufficiently notorious, that under the auspi- 
ces of that costly and cumbrous inutility, the Board of Ordnance, 
tlie sites of many of our barracks have been most in&licitously 
chosen ; and it is a fair question, whether the soldiers or the 
civilians suffer most by their proximity to each other? And in 
tlie next place, it is only right that financial reformers should 
be told, that as soon as ever there is an out-cry against military 
expenditure, tliose very measures which are most calculated to 
render'^ the soldier a steadier and better man, and therefore less 
of nuisance to his neighbours in civil life, are the very first to 
be suspended. We begin by retrenching in such matters as 
barrack-accommodation and regimental schools. The soldier 
is a pest to .the neighbourhood in which he lives, mainly because 
there are no sufficient inducements in barracks to keep him 
from wandering about the streets. . We grudge the soldier the 
means of improvement, and then make it a reproach to him 
tliat he is not improved. If Mr. Cobden and his friends wish 
to see in the Ordnance estimates, any retrenchments under the 
licad of barrack-accommodation, they must not complain, at the 
same time, that .the value of diouse property in the neighbour-^ 
hood of barracks has calamitouSly declined. 

We are afraid that it is in vain to look at present for any in- 
creased expenditure of public mojpiey upon those reformatory aids 
and auxiliaries, which are sure tc^ briqg back to the State the 
sums expended upon Jtbem multipfied fifty-fold. Under the 
pressure of immediate necessity^ Governments, lik^^divj^uals, 
are compelled to be penny wise and jiound foolishf’ Often 
that which looks best upon paper, as a very paljpaWe financial 
retrenchment, is in effect a very rumors bit of extravagance. 
An immediate petty gain is often a large ultimate loss. An im- 
moral army must always bo an exponsiyo one. Any retrench- 
ments, therefore, wdiich retard the moral improvement of the 
soldier, must iii the end involve large sacrifices of public money. 
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Wc cannot, howevei', in the present stW of the conntry, look 
for any other results. A sop must be thrown to Cerberus. 
But in the meanwhile, we may hope that some reformatory 
agents may be at work within ; that the s^s of improvement 
have been already sown s and that, in spite of the absence of 
those outer material aids, the importance of which it is difficult 
to over<e8timate, the moral condition of the soldier may every 
year present a more encouramog aspect to the aye of the Chris- 
tian philanthropist. We believe that the Limited Enlistment 
Act, a measure which, forty years ago, Thomas Chalmers** advo- 
cated with characteristic energy and enthusiasm, coupled' with 

* The passage, which is contained in hk ** Inquiry into the Extent and Stability 
of {National Resource^** is worth quoting. There are portions of it which some 
financial eOonoroists will do well to CQnt>ider. I can never consent,” wiites Tho- 
mas ChalmevB, call that a voluntary elkrvice into which men are decoyed by 
artifice, or driven by vice or by misfortune — ^to which they fl} as a refuge from in- 
famy, or as the last shift for an existence — ^which is held out us an asylum to ac- 
quitted criminals, and a hiding-place to all whom ignominy and misconduct have 
compelled to abandon the neighbourhood of their acquaintances. The army is not 
a voluntary service unless men are allured into it by rational inducements ; but 
instead of this, the only possible wa> of getting men is by tricking them into an im- 
prudence. You beset them in tire hour of intoxication; ^ou try to overset their 
winness by holding out the immediate temptation of a bounty ; } ou av ail yourselves 
of all their little embaiTassments, and employ a set of despicable agents, whose 
business it is to wheedle, and falsify, and betray. • » • . The tihnal policy of su/- 
Jicient pay ii unknoten to you. You giudye evety penny that ts bestotucf on the de/endcis 
of the country. Yes, the wealth of the country is otheri^ise bestowed. It is spread 
with the most prodigal hand upon these labourers who provide their employcis 
with the gewgaws of splendour and fashion and luxury ; while violence and coii- 
straiiit and misery are the inheritance of those bravo men who form the palladium 
of our nation’s glory, and the protection of its dearest interests. . . . Let us 
hasten to redress this crying enormity. Let it be a voluntary service. Indivi- 
duals, when they want sorvauts, go to market and enlist them ior a term of months 
Let Government imitate their example ^let it go to market and enlist tor a term ot 
yoars. Let it be no longer a slavery for life ; and let the burning iguomiuy of cor- 
poral punishment bo done away. Make the situation of a sohher respi ctable ; and 
annex to it such advantages as may be sufficient to allure into the army the stiength 
and substance of our mostv^uable population.” — Dr.IIanna\ Life of Chulnuts, 
vol, I. These principles, we know, were p&vocated, nearly half a century ago, by 
Mr. Wyndham and other politicians ; but we were hairdly prepared to find Chalmcis 
advocating Army Reform with so much zeal. Whilst reverting to this subject of 
Limited Enlistment, we cannot forbear from quoting a remarkable passage in 
Mr. Macaulay’s lltshry qf England^ iUostrative of the little danger of allowing 
large bodies of disbanded or reared spldiers to fuse themselves into the general 
mass of society. The historian is speaking of Cromwell’s army at the time of tlie 
Restoration. << The troops were now to be disbanhed. Fifty thousand men, ac- 
custonwi profession of arms, were at once thrown on the world; and ex- 

perience seemed to warrant the belief that this change would produce much misery 
and cnme.^Uiat the discliargcd veterans would be seen begging in every street, or 
would be driven by hnUgor to pillage* - But no sucli result followed. In a few 
monUy jjhere remained not a trace, indicating that the most formidable anny in 
the had just been absorbed into the mass of the community The lioyaUdss 
confeised^ that tn every department of honest industry the discarded tiufuois 
pro^petred beyond other mea, (hat none was charged uith any theft or robbery, that notiC 
liias betod to ask an alms ; and that if a baker, a mason, or a uaggoner alti acted notice 
by hk diligenos and sohrteiy, he was in cdl probability one of Oltver'^s old eoldtersj* 
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the laudable e&rt nb\^ making to elevate the character of the 
officer— may, in aome measure, compensate for the absence of 
those aids by drawing into the army a better class of men, and 
causing a greater amount' int^st to be taken in them, a 
greater, amount of wa^hfulness exercised over them, a more 
fatherly and fHendly care to be lavished upon them. It is our 
convietbn that both in the army and out of the army a higher 
sense of the duties and responsibilities of the British officer is 
gaining ground ; and that as every year we see him setting a 
brighter example to his men, and more diligently performing his 
active obligations towards them, the British army will rise in 
efficiency as in moral character; and it will no longer bo a re- > 
proach to our country that the banrack-room is the last refuge 
of those whom society has spued out, in scorn and indignation — 
the dregs of humanity,. the tvery filth and ordure of civilized 
life. • 
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Aht. IX. — 1. Report of Commissioners on the Law of Marriage. 
' 1848. 

2. Evidence of Dr. Pas^. Oxford, 1849. 

3, jfJie JBj^ew Wife. By S. E. Dwioht. Glasgow, 1837. 

4. , Unlawful Mcerridm. By 0r. Janway, New York, 1844. 

5. Panmhl^. By E®YNOjpps, FjOSTOB, ajnd others, 1840-49. 

6. Mr. Stuaby Woetlby's Marriage MIL 1849. 

7. Mr. iStuakt WoetlSY’s Letter to Principal Macfarlan. 

1849. ' . 

Befoee. t&is Article appears in print, notice ' may very pro- 
bably have been given in Parliament of a renewfed motion to 
legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. Mr, Stuart Wort- 
ley, the champion of this cause, indicated an intention of this 
sort, before the close of last Session ; End, apart from his own 
zeai, there is a knot or clique of interested individuals too watch- 
ful to allow his intention to sleep. That we do not err in as- 
cribing to such a source the renewal, from time to time, of this 
agitation, appears evident from two considerations. In the first 
place, what popular movement has spontaneously sprung up in 
Its support ? Where has there been an audible whisper in its 
favour since Parliament rose, either in public meetings or in the 
public press ? What body of any influence — what Chixrch, or 
communion, or association — is lifting a little finger ? What 
single man of mark is agitating either the political, or the legal, 
or the literary, or the theological world, upon a questimi in whicli 
all the four are interested ? Then again, it is impossible evcji to 
glance at the Report of the Commissioners appointed by the 
Crown to inquire into this subject, without perceiving that there 
has been a case got up to serve a purpose ; not of course by the 
Commissioners themselves, but by certain parties whose impor- 
tunity seems to have been mainly instrumental in procuring, the 
inquiry, and whose indefatigable ^industry and skill appear con- 
spicuous in the management of it* The fact is, there had been 
a private commission of investigation, before the issuing of the 
Royal commission ; and t^iq private commission was in the hands 
of legal gentlemen^ j*etaine<l a'pparently on one side, in the usual 
: way, iy pifeate individuals engaging their services. Thus to- 
wards the. end of 1846, Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, solicitors 
, we presume apply to M^. Poster, barrister, on behalf of tlieir 
; clients,’’ formis opm^ relative to marriages within the forbidden 

aflSnity ? ^^it bmng thought by them that the under- 
stood -jf^oliibitions were' not in fact strictly according to the letter 
of til# law;” and it being farther stated by them, that very 
greal^jhardslnp resulted to many parties in consequence of that 
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understood state of the^law.” Mr, Foster, then, had submitted 
to him first, a question of law, and secondly, a question of prac- 
tical expediency. As to the first, he advised the trial of a case. 
With reference to the second, he jsays 

“ I then advised my clieifts to ascertain, as far as was practicable, ' 
tlie number of cases of InfHhgeplent of the understood law which 
might exist throughout the Country Jn order to warrant them in mak- 
ing an application to Fariiamcnt, if the facts should be so numerous 
as to justify them in making such ah application. I advised them, in 
making this inquiry, to take care that it should be a horn fide inquiry ; 
that there should be no attempt whatever to get up a case, but that, 
as far as possible, a fair and proper statement of the existing facts 
should be anived at. They adopted the plan which I suggested to 
them, whicli was to divide the country into districts, and to send into 
each district some gentleman of station and character to superintend 
the inquiries to he instituted in that district, whose duty it should be. 
to be careful about the facts which he ascertained, to verify them as 
far as they could be verified, to take, care that he was not deceived in 
his information, and that, as far as possible, he communicated to us 
the truth. In such districts as were too large for tlie active superin- 
tendehce of any one gentleman, the gentleman appointed to such a 
district wes to have under his own immediate supervision such sub- 
ordinates as were deemed necessary to ascertain facts in the towns, 
who should report to him ; but that each gentleman should be respon- 
sible for the facts ascertained in his district. The gentlemen ap- 
pointed were requested each day to report to me the facts thus ascer- 
tained. lu all those cases, the gentlemen appointed to a district were 
cither barristers, or students-at-law- studying for the bar. In many 
ol' tlie cases, tJie subordinates were also barristers, or students-at-law 
studying for the bar. To Yorkshire and to Lancashire Mr, Aspinall was 
aj>i)oinled, and ho had under his supervision four or five agents in the 
largcw towns, such as Manchester and Leeds. In Manchester, he had 
a gentleman of the name of Sleigh under him, who is here to-day, 
a barrister who, if the Commissioners wish, will be examined before 
(hem. For Leeds, he had a ^qptleman assisting him, Mr. Charles 
New'ton, also a barrister, who will, I expect, be here to-day. The 
statements of those gentletnen were forwarded to him j and a conjoint 
statement of the whole was each day or every other day forwarded to ^ 
me. That was the machinery adogtei} iS)r ascertaining facts. The 
letters of each gentleman, as they were received, wore filed upon these 
files, which are here " {product the same),--^Mepm% JJ. J> ^ 

Now, giving all credit to Mr. Foster for his sound and can- 
did advice, “ That it should be ^ bqna fide inquiry ; that there 
should be no attempt whatever to get up a case;” we humbly 
think that the plan proposed by him, and adopted upon his sugges- 
tion, could not* possibly be worked with impartiality, and could 
not lead to any other result than the very result he so earnestly 
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deprecates, — ^the getting up of a case. ^ Palpably the object is 
to search for instances of alleged grievance under the existing 
law. It is a professional precognition of witnesses on one side ; 
and those witnesses, everyone of them, interested parties. There 
are grave objections, as we shall presently show, against such a 
method of ascertaining the practical bearings of a question so 
deeply affecting the arcana of the* domestic affections, with which 

barristers and students at law*’ are not precisely the best per- 
sons to deal ; and still graver objections against that officious 
and unauthorized intermeddling with the privacies of social life, 
which tends to insinuate doubt and fear, if not even worse feel- 
ings of unhallowed desire, where all should be certainty, and 
purity, and peace. If the law complained of is to be brought to 
trial, there are two fair ways of doing so. Let it bo candidly 
and cautiously looked at, on its merits, according to the Worrl 
of God, the usage of nations, and the experience of history. Or 
if it is deemed expedient to observe and trace its actual influence 
on public morals, let there be competent men appointed ; — not to 
hunt for grievances among the transgressors of the law — but 
calmly to survey its operation among those who keep, as well as 
those who break it ; so that they may deliberately form their judg- 
ment, after a large induction of particulars, on its tendency to 
make or mar the happiness of households. But to us it seems in- 
tolerable, that a law wliicli has for ages been the law of the land, 
and which the great majority of serious men hold to be the law of 
God, should be impugned by the mere force of accumulated groans 
from a set of selflsn, if not sensual violators of it ; and that, too, 
when in no single instance can a plea of conscience be set up for 
its violation, or any motive alleged more respectable than strong 
passion, or sickly sentiment, or some coarse consideration of ex- 
pediency. 

To return, however, to the point now before us, we request 
our readers to observe, tliat the same sort of influence that ori- 
ginated the present movement, seems to have hitherto guided it 
throughout. The profes^sional gentlemen retained by Messrs. 
Crowder and Maynard on behalf of their clients,” did their bu- 
' siness faithfully and well., ,Tl\ey got up a case for Parliament ; 
and with scarcely so much of Parliamentary notice or discussion 
as usujatUy nKirks the passage of a Turnpike Act, or Divorce Bill, — 
we may rather say, with far less, — they succeeded in obtaining an 
application to the Crown to iafsue a Commission of Inquiry. It 
was a Sufficiently select Commission ; — comprising two names 
cortottlly entitled to weight, — liUShington and Kutherfurd, — 
with, $L bishop besides, John of Litchfield, a baronet, and two 
comniioners, of whom Mr. Stuart Wortley is one ; all doubt- 
less honourable men; and, of course, the most competent tlmt 
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could be found for conducting ^uch an inquii 7 .. We do not hajv 
pen to recollect that either the appointment of the Commission^ 
or its subsequent proceedings, attracted much Uotice ; we ques- 
tion if almost any oeyond the piaHics previously inte^sted, or the 
clients of Messrs. Crowder, and Maynard, knew much about the 
matter. Accordingly, we find fixs^m the First Eeport of the six 
Commissioners, that, with few esrceptions, the evidence led be- 
fore them^ is precisely what our busy friends, the “ barristers 
and law students,” bad been indnstriously getting up ; and the 
whole cause is substantially in their hands. 

It is not for -US to point out what might have been a better and 
more satisfactory method. We can imagine a more ample discus- 
sion in one or both of the Houses of Parliament ; and one or two 
Select Committees of these Honsej appointed to investigate the 
question. We can imagine the first raising of the question, fully 
and fairly, before \lie Lords and Commons, and the subsequent 
remitting of it to Select Committees ; with the eyes of all classes 
in the (iommunity turned upon the whole procedure, and a 
trumpet-sound over all the land, announcing the intended inno- 
vation. But nothing of^the sort has taken place. On the con- 
trary, the entire conduct*of theafiair has all the marks of a hole- 
and-corner, — nay, an almost clandestine mode of action. We 
doubt if there have been a couple of hundred people in all the 
country, seriously alive to the attempt which, for five yeat*8, has 
been systematically made, towards ^so fundamental and vital an 
overturning, not only of the law of marriage, as regards prohi- 
bited degrees, but of what is far more serious, the received and 
sanctioned opinions of the general community, on a subject so 
deeply touching their dearest interests and affections. 

AVc might dwell on the sort of evidence taken, as a confirma- 
tit)!! of our impression. We are not very conversant with Reports 
of Royal Commissioners; but it strikes us as strange, that of 
forty-one witnesses, nine, or nearly a fourth, should bo anony- 
mous. We do not understand* this. It may be all in order, but 
it rather detracts from the credit of these gentlemen, who, though 
they have done what they think a praiseworthy deed, are evi- 
dently not prepared to be martyrs^ in tlie cause. Then, of the 
remaining tnirty-two, the greater number might as well have 
been anonymous also, for any great weight theiutfimes ^ en- 
titled to carry on such a question. Richard Cobden, for example, 
mighty as he is on Free Trade and Russian Loans, is no oracle 
liere, and in fact has nothing to say, except about the marriage 
of his owji sister with her brother-in-law. Several Church 
of England ministers arc examined, of whom I>r. Pusey alone 
goes into the question in a manner worthy df a scholar and a 
divine. His evidence is the longest in the Report, and is in the 
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luglieat de^e eteljorate and vi^able/ Df.. Wiseman, much 
more brieffy altid far less ably> expounds the <i<yctrine and prac- 
tice of the Church of Eoitfe; Dr: Cox and Mr. Binney appear 
on behalf of tb^ English OongregationalistSi with statements and 
views sufficiently criide. Ireltad ^ds Mr. Matthews of the 
^Ca^tle to speak for her. And Scotland is favoured by having 
her learnt Lord Advocate as her mouthpiece, /yvho has, it 
appears^ not only consented to sustain the double character of 
judge and witness, but underdertaken also, single-handed, the 
task of representing, or rather— wfe ►regret to be obliged to 
correct ourselves, so far as this question is concerned — misre- 
presenting^his country. 

There IS also a large and miscellaneous appendix, consisting 
of various returns, letters, and opinions of divers parties at homo 
and abroad ; a few of whom, such us Dr. Bunting and Chevalier 
Bunsen, would command respect, were it not apparent that they 
write without much study oi the question— so brief and cursory 
are their communications. Of the rest we need say nothing, 
excepting that one or two of the papers give information as to 
the usage of America and other conntrips, valuable so far as it 
goes, but obvteusly partial and one-sided. We have fallen, liow- 
ever, by chance on some rather curious specimens of the anony- 
mous Benedicts, whose sore grievance it is proposed to remedy ; — 
at the slight expense of totmly revolutionizing the marriage-law 
of Britain, and hazarding a violation of the marriage-law of God. 

Take the following, from the letter of a certain Wm. 

given in the Appendix. 

*‘,Thcse are the main features of the case, but there are two or three 
circumstances connected with it which I also wish to mention. My 
sister-in-law (‘ in law’ is well added, for, take my experience, nature 
will never recognise the relationship) on occasion of one of her visits, 
informed me that my late partner’s vrife, who was very intimate with 
her, and exceedingly kind, told her there were some parties who 
doubted the propriety of her occasional residence at my house, but, 
she added, We, who know you so well, do not take that view of it. 
At another time, when preparing to leave Cornwall to come to Liver- 
pool, her mother said, ^ ITour aunt Susan has hinted at the possible 

danger of sggh visits, but I replied, We know Mr, too well to 

fetvr anything Ymproper.' When the late Lord Wharncliffc brought 
forward his motion pn the subject in the House of Lords, Miss A. was 
staying at my hous$^ and without the slightest influence on my part, 

my late partner, Mr.^^— , said to nie,^ * , what a comfort it would 

be to you and to your children if they Would alter the law so that you 
mi^t marry Miss jA' 

I wiU only farther add, that had not the state of the law permitted 
my sister-^in-law to live under my roof, in all probability no such 
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mutual attachment wouA have gfown up. between uBj so that one 
effect of the present law is to lay the surest foundation for its broach. 

“ If you think the statement of my case would at all assist the Com- 
missioners, you have my full permission to make it known to them# ^ 
and, if needful, I shall be ready at any time to appear personally * 
before them ; for I assure you my union with the lady in question is 
the paramount object of my life, and the law which prevents it I feel 
to be a sacrifice of my natural liberty which I do not feel called upon 
to make.” — p. 142 . 

This worthy William” is, or was, waiting for an alteration of 
the law in his favour; and threatens, in brave words, that if not in- 
dulged his country shall suffer loss, “I am prepared,” lie gallantly 
exclaims, “ if necessary, to expatriate myself, and to become the 
citizen of another State.” And mark his strong claim : Had 
not the state of the law pernytW his sister-in-law to live under 
my roof,” — he would not have fallen in love with her. Wo pre- 
sume he means to say, that he received the lady as an inmate of 
his family, believing a marriage with her to be unlawful, and 
that otherwise he would not have done so. And yet his well- 
regulated mind first suffers au attachment to grow up between 
himself and a woman he believes it unlawful to marry; and then 
throws the blame of this oh that state of the law which, with less 
romantic, or more honourable men, would have been the very 
thing to prevent such a result. It is almost like the school-boy^s 
excuse, that he would not have thought of such a pieqe of mis- 
chief if the master’s prohibition had not put it in his head. 

The best apology for our friend William” is, that his con- 
duct may be partly explained by the wretched agitation kept up 
among the homes of England, to please the clients” of Messrs. 
Crowder and Maynard, who have to answer, we are persuaded, 
in many other instances besides this, for the wreck of domestic 
peace, as well as the destruction of all delicacy of feeling and 
honesty of principle. It is a miserable fruit of their coarse and 
prurient meddling with the sanctities of domestic life, that it 
makes respectable men think and act so unscrupulously, and 
trifle so recklessly, not only with the affections of the female 
heart, but with their own convictions of conscience, as this wit- * 
ness manifestly has done. * 

We have only to add, that William” is,^ l^gteljs us. now 
forty-six years of age, ’’-^considerably youngeiT^hai^lSiany of 
his companions in misfortune, among whom on© worthy, with 
exquisite naivete^ makes th^ remark, we,” himself and his 
sister-in-law, are both above axty years of age, and may not 
therefore be charged with the frivolitieS of youth.” Amiable 
sexagenarians ! on whose heads the snows of threescore winters 
have fallen without quenching flie ^flam© of romantic love I 
Charge you with the frivolities of yojLth! Forbid it, ye grey- 
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haired Cupids^ fondly flutterii^ round t£e re*kindled torch of so 
Venerable an avatar of the H^ena^al god ! It is an edifying 
spectacle. • 

Bu^ seriously^ and in sober sadness^ will the people of Eng- 
land listen to complaints like diese; and hot onV change their 
lawSf but unsettle their whole habits of thought and feehng, for 
the sako .of such instances of irregularity, were they accumulated 
in,far: richer abundance than they are f ^s to Scotland, the 
dase is infinitely stronger against a change, as. we shall presently 
ahow. Meanwhile, let "us calmly look at the state of matters os 
regards this question in England. 

The Gommissioners, at wnose^Report we have been glancing, 
were appointed — in feet, if not in form— to inquire into the 
working of an Act passed in the reign of William the Fourth, 
commonly called Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, (5'& 6 Will. IV. c. 54 ;) 
and for the sake of many of our readers, especially those north 
of the Tweed, it may be necessary to explain somewhat fully the 
occasion and bearings of that Act. 

With this view^^ we call attention to the following extract from 
the very able speech of Mr. Badeley in a case recently tried be- 
fore the Court of Queen’s Bench : — ^ 

« Then, ray Lords, what is the ejOPect of the statute of William IV..? 
simply to affirm the judgment of the Ecclesiastical Courts. It makes 
no difference in that respect ; and although objections have been made 
to the statute, as if it really inflicted a hardship, I apprehend it is^not 
open to that objection. That statute did not interfere with the prin- 
ciple of the law at all; and when it stated that such marriages should 
in future be ‘ void, and not merely voidable, it merely made a distinc- 
tion without a difference,* ‘ voidable,*— in cases of marriage always 
meant ‘ void,’ for void they were according to the ecclesiastical law ; 
and they were only said to be voidable^ because the courts of common 
law then had no jurisdiction upon the subject. The determination of 
the validity or invalidity of a marriage was left entirely to the Eccle- 
siastical Courts. It was Ecclesiastic^ law, and Ecclesiastical Courts 
which regulated those matters ; and provided a marriage came before 
the courts, having the stamp of the Church and the authority of the 
Church in its favour, the c^nrts^of common law received it, and left 
it to the Ecclesiastical Courts entirely to set^it aside if invalid. But 
when h was •spt a side — ^when the Ecclesiastical Courts did interfere, 
then the^^^ria^ became void, and void ab iniUo* It was null and 
void to all intents and purposes; and in proof of that I would refer 
your Lordships again to a porfioO' of my Lord Lyndharst*s judgment 
in the case <ff the Queen t*. Millis, in illustration of that particular 
point, fur he says, (mentldning some authorises which liad been fur- 
nished to him,) ^It (the libel in the case which he was citing) prays 
that the maniage may be iwondunced to have been and to be, ^fuim 
et esscj null and void, dbc. ; the eviifenee is set forth, and is followed 
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hy the sentence, which jlissplVes the ,ina,iT|age de jfactQ. with ^lioia, 
and pronounces it d em irwoKckm. >^4.hi$ l^rdlfhip afterwards 
says — ‘ It farther appears, from the terms of the sentence, .that the 
dissolved marriage lyas pronounced to have ^en and to he {futsae et 
esse) void, agreeably to. tlie rule' of the Ecclesiastitmt cefurts~that 
when a marriage,, voidable by r^oh of pre-contract/is annulled, it ie 
annulled ad inttio, * 

And, my Lords, in that worS, edited by my LordMedwyn, which I 
have cit^, it is shown, that in all those cases where, by the process of 
the courts, marriages have been impugned upon the score of consan- 
guinity or affinity, the maiTiage is declared et esse mUvm. There- 
fore it was merely a distinction ai’lsing from the want of jurisdiction 
in the temporal courts which led to the expression ^ voidable^ and 
^ void f voidMe meant •ooid^ and t1|e marriage was only awaiting the 
decision of the Ecclesiastical Court to determine that it had been 
void ah initito. The statute, themfore, of William TV., when it said 
they shall be ‘ void and not merely voidable,’ did this ; it merely trans- 
ferred to the temporal courts, or, at least, gave to them jointly with 
the Ecclesiastical Courts that power of determination upon the validity 
of certain marriages which had been confined to the Ecclesiastical 
Courts before. It enabled the courts of common law to determine at 
once that a marriage Was void when it appeared to be within the pro- 
hibited degrees. It authorized them to take immediatp cognizance 
of a matter of which before they had no judicial knowledge, and ren- 
dered it unnecessary for them to wait for the decision of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts to judge that a marriage. was invalid. The statute made 
no alteration with regard to marriages themselves in that respect, 
because they were always void by the Ecclesiastical law when within 
the prohibited degrees. It only enabled the coui*ts of common law in 
a more summary manner and at once to determine for themselves, 
when the question came before them, without the assistance of the 
Ecclesiastical courts. 

“ Then, my Lords, objection was made to that statute, as if it were 
inconsistent with itself, in allowing certain marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, which imd been solemnized before the pas- 
sing of that act, to stand, and % refusing to have them impugned. 
Why, my lords, in that the Legislature did no more than the courts had 
previously done. It made no difference with respect to the marriages 
themselves. It simply did this, it adopted a new period of limitation, 
it was in the nature of a statute of |imjt%tion, and it was merely a 
statute of limitation for this purpose, making no differf|nce in principle 
whatever, because we know from repeated cases 3JE8ftJ3i& 
after the death of either of the pai-ties the tempeuil LUuii*a"Wufd not 
allow the ecelesiaslieal courts to institute, or carry through, any pro- 
cess for avoiding the irmndage^bec^ of bastardizing the issue; and 
therefore, when either party had died, the period of limitation had 
arrived, after which the marriage itself could not be annulled. The 
Legislature; by the stafute of William. IV., has merely adopted a new 
limitation. It 1ms said that the marriages which were in existence 

VOL. XII. .^NO. XXIV. ' 2n 
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ftiot to the passiog of that act, and for the an^^ulling of which no process 
had been insmut^ should not bo allowed to be annulled afterwards. 
It followed preciselj the rule which the temporal courts had adopted, 
where eithi^ of the parties had died, and only therefore adopted a new 
period of limitation in certain cases. But, my Lords, the statute does 
not pretend to say that those marriages were either good or valid ; 
and although I have looked carefully at the statute, I see nothing in it 
whatever to prevent the parties who have contracted those marriages 
firoin having a process instituted against them in the ecclesiastical 
courts for the incest, although not to set aside or annul the marriage. 
The statute leaves the matter precisely on the same footing as the 
Court did in the case of Harris r. Hicks, in 2 Salkdd^ where, after 
the death of one of the parties, althougli the temporal courts said^ 

‘ We will not allow the ecclesiastical courts to carry on any process 
which shall annul the marriage, so as to bastardize the issue, we will 
not prevent them from punishing th« surviving parties for the incest.’ 
And that case, my Lords, has been expressly confirmed by Lord 
Ilardwicke, in his judgment in Brownsword v, Edwards, in 2 Vesey^ 
page 24fi. He adopted the rule laid down by the temporal court, 
and said that although the marriage could not be annulled by a pro- 
cess for that purpose, the parties might still be punished for the in- 
cest. The statute of William IV. leaves these marriages precisely in 
the same position. It does not pretend to afiirm them, or to say that 
they are good marriages, or according to the law of God. It leaves 
the parties in their guilt, and, as I would submit, open still to puni«<h- 
ment in the ecclesiastical courts for incest, just as in Harris v, Hicks, 
they were left by the temporal courts in cases before the statute.” — 
Speech of E, Boddey^ Eeq*^ in Pusey on the Law of Marriage^ pp. 1 64- 
167. 

We believe this to* bo a fair statement of Uic case as respects 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act of 1835. It is more briefly put, though 
not so distinctly, in the Keport of the Commissioners : — 

“ The question, whether marriages within the present prohibited 
degrees of affinity were permitted by the law of God, was the subject 
of much discussion when King Ilpnry VIII. sought to be relieved 
from his marriage with Queen Katherine. Tliis nuftriago was pro- 
nounced null and void by Archbishop Cranmer. Prom that ijcriod 
the Ecclesiastical Courts dealt with these man*iagcs, at first, by pro* 
noUncing them null and yoid, notwithstanding one or both oi the 
parties might bg dead when the suit was sought to be commenced. 
But ilfb^he tijga of tlames L the Courts of Common Law interfered, 
and the Spiritual Courts from proceeding to pronounce 

thein,|^ and void after the death of one of tlie parties. Hence all 
theseil^rriages came to be called voidable marriliges, in contradis- 
tiuc^cm to those which were void, as in the case of a marriage where 
was a first husband or wife living at the time of the second 
tnj$^}age t or where one of the parties was a lunatic at the time of 
C^^rating a marriage. Marriages therefore within the prohibited 
^|rees were only voidable and if they were not pronounced null 
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and void, hy the competelit ecdesieaitiea! tribunab, during the fives of 
both parties, their validity could not be afterwards quesfionedi nor 
the lei^itimacy of the children impeacb6d» 

This state of the law eontanued unaltered in England until the 
year 1805, when the* Statute 5 and 6 Will, IV., c. 54 (commonly 
called Lord Lyndhurst's Act) passed. The eflfect Of that Statute was 
to prohibit the Ecclesiastical Courts from ontertsjjning any suit for 
the purpose of pronouncing null and void marriages, within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, celebrated before the passing of the Act; 
and all such marriages, celebrated before the passing of the Act, and 
all such marriages celebrated after the passing of the Act, were de- 
clared by it to be null and void.” — Report^ p. v. 

The law of Elngland, then, before 183r5, was clearly and un- 
eqni\oeally against such marriages. It is true that" a certain 
laxity prevailed ; "but this was6nly one of the many consequences 
flowing from the anomalous and inexplicable relations of Church 
and State in England. Marriage being held to be an Eccle- 
siastical affair, a process for declaring its nullity in any case 
must originate and be prosecuted in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
lint there is no doubt whatever as to the law in these courts ; 
and just as little as to their decisions being recognised as legal 
and irreversibly binding, by the civil tribunals. It was felt, how- 
ever, to be an inconvenience — and no wonder — that the Eccle- 
siastical Courts alone could take the initiative in SUch processes^ 
and that the Civil Courts could take no cognizance of any ille- 
gality or irregularity of this sort, in a mairiage ouestioii, unless 
it linppened to be first decided upon by the so-called judicatories 
of tlie Church, For how was this stata of matters apt to 
work? A marriage with a wife’s sister was not likely to be 
brought into the Ecclesiastical Courts during the lifetime of the 
particss;— in fact, this could scarcely happen without bad faith 
on the side either of the husband or of the wife. But after the 
decease of one of the married Arsons, it became the obvious in- 
terest of many others in tho connexion, to raise questions about 
the valitlity of the marriage, with a view to the settlement or in- 
lioritunce of property. In these circumstances, there was a 
tminifest propriety in the rule of law adopted by the Civil 
Courts — or rather forced upon them by the necessity of the 
case— tliat they would recognise no siiit^ or n e ^tov ae fic- 

clcbiastical Courts, unless the suit was instituted, aUTtho sen- 
tence passed, during the lifetime pf the parties i/^ose milage 
was in question. This was really, in substance, a statute of 
limitation, arising out of the impotejpey of the Civil Courts them- 
selves. It recognised or gave effect to the decisions of the Ec- 
clesiastical courts; but inasmuch ds the courts of civil law must, 
in this question of marriage, wait tQ>on the verdict of another 
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— having no authorityto wiil* it themselves, — they 

v&ty reasonably refused to wait indefinitely ; declining, so far as 
their jurisdiction was concerned, to^allow that jurisdiction to be 
put in motion by a process or issue in the other tribunal, unless 
It was instituted .duritag the lifetime of parties# I/ord jjfynd- 
hursf s act is a common-sense amendment of this anomaly. It 
removes the disability of the civil courts# And while it still re- 
quijres them to administer the ^former law, it gives them power, 
and obliges them to do so, without depending on tho contin- 
gency ox a trial taking place elsewhere. Nothing surely can be 
more reasonable than this. 

Such being the. state of the law as to England, how does it 
stand in Scotland? Here, the matter of surprise is that any 
doubt at all on the subject should have arisen* There rests upon 
the witness raising that doubt a rel^ponsibility of which u e fondly 
hope he is not himself aware. We have no hesitation in saying, 
and we are prepared to prove, that without a yearns interval or 
intermission, the law of Scotland, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
has been, since the Beformation, uneq^uivocally against tho mar- 
riages in question. We can prove this historically ; but before 
doing so— -or whether we succeed in doing so or not — we think 
we can adduce a conclusive legal argument, not certaiply upon 
our own authority, but upon the authority of a most influential 
minority in the Court of Session, and an unanimous verdict in 
the House of Lords. 

There can be no doubt as to these marriages being declared 
incestuous in the Westminster Confession of Faith. That docu- 
ment, in the most express terms, puts relation by affinity on the 
same footing with relation by consanguinity. Its terms, as to this 
point— and we quote its wliole doctrine regarding prohibited de- 
grees of marriage — are as follows — 

Marriage ought not to be witbjn the degrees of consanguinity 
or affinity forbidden in l4ie word ; nor can such incestuous marriages 
ever be made lawful by any law of man, or consent of parties, so as 
those persons may live together as man and wife. The man may not 
marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood than he may of his 
own, nor the woman of her husband’s kindred nearer in blood than of 
her own.” — W^e9tminstet Can/mian of Faith, Chap. xxiv. Sect. 4. 

NotkCM^}j|Sfr/b^ t.learer than this. And nothing can be clearer 
than tb^i^soguition Of the Confession of Faith as the law of the 
land, bjr'^e Act 1790. In proof of this, we point to the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords in the case of the barber’s Appren- 
ticejilc Dundee, i^gainst whom proceedings were instituted, on 
tl^^wpund of bis refusal to work on $up3ay. The Law Lords 
ill ^"Up^r House were ui^uniipous in holding, that the Con- 
fei|sioa of Faifch» as beating on that case, was decisive as to Sta- 
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tnte law upon tlie subje\^t. In fact^ so tfaoronghty does tho Lord 
Chancellor proceed upon this principle ih that case, that he 
cites the very terms or the Confession, as if they had been the 
terms adopted in an Act of Parliainenf^-^of its own accord and 
proprio mo^w,— without the least distinction between that section 
of the Confession and an ordinary formal danse in a deed of civil 
legislation. After reciting the Act 1579, ** prohibiting all handy 
labouring or work to be used on the Sabbath,^ ~his Lordship 
proceeds : — 

“ The next Statute is in 1690, by which it is provided, * This Sab-* 
bath is then kept holy unto tlie l^rd, when men, after a due prepar- 
ing of their hearts, and ordering of their common affairs beforehand, 
do not only observe a holy rest all the day from their own works, 
words, and thoughts about their worldly employments and recrea- 
tions, but also are taken up the ^hole time in the public and private 
exercise of His worship, and in the duties of necessity and mercy.’” — 
Sha\&s Appeal Cases, vol. ii. pp. 483-484. 

Ill this view of the law, and the grounds of it, Lord Wynford 
and Lord Brougham thoroughly concurred with Lord (Jotten- 
liam. And if the view^he 6orrect, it would seem inevitably to 
follow, that the section of the Confession of Faith which we have 
just quoted regarding marriage, is on the same footing precisely 
with the section quoted by Lord Cottenham regarding the Sab- 
bath ; or in other words, is the plain Statute law of Scotland 
upon the subject. It seems to us, wc own, passing strange, that 
any doubt should be thrown on what is so very clear, u words 
have any exact significancy at all Even apart from the deci- 
sion given in the case of the Dundee barber, we cannot imagine 
what the Act of 1690 can possibly mean, if it does not make the 
Confession of Faith the law of the land. And the authority of 
the highest tribunal in the country should surely settle the 
question. 

But the Lord Advocate Bti|herfurd, is of another mind. He 
thus states, in his evidence, his opinion as to the Act 1690. 

“ With reference to these authorities, it is necessary to have in 
\ iew the Confession of Faith of the Church of vScotland, as ratified by 
Parliament in 1690. The Confessicsi of Faith, in»chapter 24, section 
4, says expressly, ‘ Marriage ought not to be within the degrees ot 
consanguinity or affinity forbidden in the W 

tuous marriages ever be made lawful by any law of maffCSTconsent of 
paities, so as those persons may Uve together as man and wife. The 
man may not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer in blood than 
he may of his own ; nor the woman of her hosbanffs kindred nearer 
in blood than of her own.’ And there can be little doubt, with re- 
ference to that Confession of Faith,- as ratified by Parliament, that no 
clergyman of the Established Church of Scotland could celebrate 
raan iage between persons so related, wHh the knowledge of the rela- 
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ti6n, M^itfaout ineorring eensure, and, it maj 1^, deprivation from office* 
He could not do so without committing a very high offence against 
the laws of his Church* But while this is the corront of authority, 
and certainly with very little dissent, so far as I see, it is also clear by 
the law of ^tland, that everything is thrown back upon the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus. Ifhe Statutes which Mr. Erskine, and other 
institutional writers, referred to in the passages I have (pioted, are 
Statutes punishing the crime of incest, as declared in that ohaptor of 
Leviticus, and introducing into the law of Scotland upon that subject 
what Avas the law of Moses : 1 do not think that the ratification of the 
Confession of Faith can be held to constitute a hgiBlatwe construction 
of those particular Statutes. Although, no doubt, in ratifying the 
Confession of Faith, * it does countenance the construction which the 
Church of Scotland has put upon that chapter of Leviticus ; because, 
of course, it » with reference to that chapter of Leviticus that the 
Church of Scotland, in the Confessidti of Faith, has made the decla- 
ration, that marriage shall be prohibited within the same degrees of 
affinity as of consanguinity. Then thrown back upon the chapter of 
Leviticus, as the regula regulana of the law of Scotland in the matter, 
and it being there that wo are to find the declaration of those degrees 
whicl^are forbidden, the question cornea to bjg — and I think the legality 
of a marriage, if it were tried, would depend upon that question — 
whether that 18th chapter of Leviticus does or does not proliibit the 
marriage of a man with the sister of bis deceased wife f ’ — Report^ 

p. 101. 

It may be very presumptuous in us to criticise the legal opinion 
of so eminent an individual, recognised on all hands as the chief 
living ornament of the Scottish Bar; but we comfort ourselves 
with the thought that we have the sanction of equally great 
names in favour of that principle of hiterpretation for which we 
contend. The Act 1690, ratifying the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, not in a general way, but in elaborate detail, and with- 
out exception or qualification — engrossing it, word for word, as 
pari of the statute, and givhig to K, in the fullest sense, a national 
and legal character — does more tlian merely allow or enact a doc- 
trinal creed ibr the Church. It declares the mind of the State, 
and is binding upon the State. Especially it must be held to 
be so ill all mattes implying ^a joint exercise of jurisdiction on 
the part of the Church and the State rea|)ectively, otherwise, it is 
a kit\^^^delw<eQe^ it settles nothing; it gives no security 

whatey^Wl harmonious action between the two bodies ; it opens 
up, contra^, occasions of incessant misunderstanding and 

cmlision. If the 'Confession had contained nothing but heads of 
<^ig^ine there might be plausibility in arguing that what Par- 
intended to do, when they ratified it, was simply to ap-^ 
piwa of it as a creed for the Church. But when the Confession 
tDUchea those relations of civil and social life which the State 
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must regulate iu som& \Vay, what <5an be more anj:ea^onal;|le than 
the idea that it meant to legislate faf the Church uierelyin these 
particulars, and not for itself and for the community at lar^el 
Could they intend to sanction the views of the Confusion relative 
to Sabbath ebservance as the viewa on which the Church was to 
act, without giving them also the ibrce of civil law? And the'coLse^ 
is far stronger as regards marriage. The Confession expressly 
identifies relation by affinity apid relation by consanguinity, in so 
far as the prohibited degrees are concerned : and it ijs admitted 
that the Act 1690, ratifying the Confession, would make it uii- 
lawlul for a minister of the Established Church to cyebrate a 
marriage between a man and^is sister by affinity, so that Jio 
would be liable to the severest sentence for doing so. Gdrj. it 
really be maintained for a moment that the IStale, thus holding 
the Church bound by a pere/nptory rule, did not, at the same 
time, bind itself?* The Apt 1690 is an Act establishing the 
Church and securing to it the privileges of State protection and 
support : and yet it is gravely contended, according to the opinion 
^ve are canvassing, tliat^in so vital and important a particular as 
the forming of the marriage tie, the "State approves, by that Act, 
of the Church holding certain marriages to be incestuous, while 
it reserves to itself and its own civil courts the liberty of holding 
them to be lawful and good ; or, in other words, the State pro-' 
nounces it illegal for the Church to celebrate legal marringes, 
and that, too, when the only legal W'^ay of celebrating marriage 
at all is through the offices of ministers of the Church. Th^r© 
are auonuilies in law sufficiently startling to the uninitiated ; but 
we never heard or read of an anomaly like this. 

But the Act 1690 is not the only law upon the subject still 
in force in Scotland. It is admitted that the original statute 
1567 stands unrepealed. That statute was passed immediately 
after the Keformation,, in the very session of Parliament in* 
which the Keformed Church received the sanction of law ; and 
it is remarkable that in this, a5 in other inattei’s, Scotland was 
indebted to her Presbyterian Church for the fijrst utterance of a 
clear and emphatic voice, which her Parliaments had simply tp 
echo and confirm. The first General Asisembly of the CWclb 
of Scotland was held at JEdinburgb'oh tW^Oth Depembpr 156(9. 
It was no mere clerical conclave or ecclesiasti cal J unto, jifoblas 
and commoners sat with mijiUters, in equal, iFnotTSgswiS!^^ 

On the second day .of .tbar sitting-r.-21st December— As- 
sembly adopted a ^^ Declaration in reference to marriage in the 
second and other degrees of consanguinity forbidden by the 
Pope, that by the law of God^. marriage m^y be! spjpmnized her- 
twixt parties in the second, thirdy and fourth degrees of affinity 
and consanguimty, and such* others as pot .expresj^ly prolur 
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the Word of God. The audiori^ of the Staites (of 
Parliament) is craved to be interposed. to tHs finding as kw.” 

Seven years elapsed while the Chnrch was struggling for 
her indepmidence and establishment ; but one of the very first 
things attended -to by the Estate^ - when tiiey come ' to legis- 
late Popery, and in favour 'of -the Befortned religion, is 

to do pt^wly what the Assembly had orave^ and to “ inter- 
ponrt^ir autbo^ty to the Church’s finding, as k^.” The Act 
.(X567) has two sections bearing on this quec^on— ^the one pro- 
hibitory, the ^other pemissive. The piohibitbry part of ,it de- 
fines the crime of incest, as pumshable, at that time, capitally. 
The permissive part is an assertion ef the liberty of the subject 
against the intoleaabk restrictions imposed by the Church of 
Koine. The former declares, after a solemn preamble, that 

Qubat-sumever person or persone^ that' cbiomittes tbe said ab- 
homtnable cryme of Incest, That is to say, quhit-sumever person or 
persones they be, that abuses their bodie with sik persones in degrio, 
as God in his word hes expreslie forbidden, in ony tyine cumming, as 
is contained in the xviij. Chapter of iewVicfes, sail be punished to tlie 
death." 

The latter we give entire^ so far as this point is touched : — 

‘‘ ITEM, Our Soveraine Lord, with advise & consent of my Lord 
Regent, and the three Estaites of this present ParliaTnent, hes statute, 
and ordained, that the halie band of manage, made be all Estaites 
and sorts of men and women, to be als lawful and als frie^ as ^lie 
La we ^f God hes permitted the samin, to be done, without, exception 
of person or persones. And hes declared, and declares, that secunds 
in degrees of consanguinitie, and afiinitie, and all degries outwith tlic 
samin, contained in the word of the eternal God, and that nre^not re- 
pugnant to the said word, might and may lawfully marry at all times , 
sen the Viij. day of March, the zeir of God ane thousand five hund- 
reth fiftie aiicht zeiris, notwithstanding ony Law> statute, or consti- 
tution made in, the ebntrare,” — Ale^and^''$ Acts of Parliament^ p. 40. 

, Now, if any doubt was to be raised on this statute, we might 
inoiagine it to tunx upon this circumstanoe, that the penal clause 
refers to the original Bi^)lq law, without commentary or explana- 
tion*, while the pemissive clause giv^a the gloss, identifying 
affinjl^l^nd pfinaapg uinity^ out and put. We could conceive of 
an ingm^^ advocate, in a criminal case of inebst, pleading that 
the words iii the statute constituting that, crime, ninst be con- 
s|^d in the most restricted sense^ sq as tp Court back 

.?^n the chapter in l^eviticus, isfreferred .to, but not ex- 

.J^ned ; while yet he ipxgbt admit that t^e validity of the mar- 
as to all civil efiects, Wa rendered null, by tbe plain 
identification of affinity and consanauinity, in the clause lesaliziiur 
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marriages beyond the d^ee. But we cannot com]>te}iGnd 
the logic OB the relevtocy of the Lord Advocate’s reasoning : — 

But I do not think that the public prosecutor would now choose 
to bring any. indictment against pai^ies with respect to that ms^rkge, 
or think it his duty to try them for committing, by forming that c6n^ 
nexion, the crime of incest* And that brings me to the other part of 
the case, which is the case in a criminal view^ because it is important 
to look to that as more clearly showing that the chapter of Leviticus 
is the foundation of the law of Scotland, and, in truth, the law itself. 
For in those Statutes which have been referred to, of 1567, chapter 
14 and chapter 15, the first, which is a Statute against those who 
commit incest, expressly ordei^s that those pbrsons shall be guilty of 
the crime of incest who ‘ abuse their bodies with such pei^ons in 
degree as God in his Word l^as^ expressly forbidden in any time 
coming, as is contg,ined in the 18th chapter of Leviticus, shall be 
punished to the death.’ And then the next chapter, chapter 15, 
treating of lawful marriages in degrees not forbidden by God’s Word, 
ordains, ‘ the holy band of marriage, made by all* estates and sorts 
of men and women, to be as lawful and as free as the law of God, 
has permitted the same to be done without ^exception of person or 
persons an enactment intended to remove the difficulties of marriage 
imposed by the laws and constitutions of the Catholic Church. And 
it goes on to say, ‘ And declares that seconds in degree of consan- 
guinity and affinity, and all degrees without the same contained in 
the Word of the eternal God, and that are not repugnant to the said 
Word, might and may lawfully marry at all times since the eighth 
day of March, the year of God, l558tU year, notwithstanding any 
law, statute, or constitution made in the contrary.' Now, in any cri- 
minal prosecution, there cannot be the least doubt that the Court, if 
called upon to try the crime of incest, must find that law, as explain- 
ed, of course, by the practice of the Court in former decisions, in the 
chapter of Leviticus. The Criminal Court of Scotland would not, in 
the least degree, be bound by anything that is simply said by institu- 
tional writers, nor at all by th^ ^Confession of Faith of the Church, 
though ratified by Parliament. ' And I observe that the latCv Mr. 
Baron Hume, in his work on the Criminal Law, which is a work of 
great authority, after referring to those Statutes which I have .partly 
quoted, aird referring to another Statute in 1649, which extended the* 
law of incest still further^ so as to infilude*a great many other degrees, 
besides those that could W held at all to be touched by Scripture, but 
which statute fell under the Resefespry Act paiSMfISi' i%:ibe^hing of 
Charles the Second’s feign^ goes bh, in considering the relations of 
affinity, to treat of ^e case of a marriage with a sister of the deceased 
wife. He mentions ohe case in which a woman had been sentenced 
to death for incest, cbmmitted^with the husband of her deceased sis- 
ter ; but be mentions, at the same time,' that Lord Roystoun, who was 
considered a lawyer of authority; observes ih\his notes, ‘ Sed dubito 
. an jure, for, since King James’ Act has aii a^pi’css reference to the 
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Jadaical Loviticu^ 18, it ougbt not ^to be extended to otlier 
cas^s not theraiu a^^^ressly mentioned*’ 1 nbould say, on referring 
to tbe passage, that, although Mr. Hume very cautiously expresses 
Ilia opinion in the way of doubt, be rather leans to the opinion, that 
no criminal prosecution could lie for that connexion,, as being an in- 
ccStnous’canDe{>ion $ and if no crimmal prosecution could lie for that 
connoxioafor the reasons that 1 have already given, that both the 
oripiiinal and the civil law of Scodand are equally founded upon that 
chapter in Leyiticus, 1 dc not think that marriage could be consi- 
dered civilly unlawful, nor the consequences of a lawful marriage re- 
fused to tlie connexion, whether as regarded the parties themsehes 
or their issue.” 

Front the severity of the penalty, there has always been an 
unwillingness to prosecute for the crime of incest in Scotland ; 
and this has led to a disposition tov» ards construing the Act 1567, 
as indefinitely as possible, so far as its criminal and penal clauses 
are concerned. And hence some benevolent Scottish jurists 
have been so anxious to explain away this whole statute, that 
they have contrived to sink altogether the identification it con<- 
tains of afiifiity aud consanguinity. For our own part, we think 
it dear that a criminal process for incest, under that old statute, 
— w’hich is still the law in Scotland, — must issue in the condem- 
nation of the brother and sister by affinity, equally with the 
brotlier and sister by consanguinity. That, however, is not the 
question. Practically, the criminal law is, in this matter, dor- 
mant ; chiefly because it has done its work, and put such inai^ 
riages as it condemns wholly out of use. Even admitting, how- 
ever, that the penal part of tbe statute might be understood as 
leaving it open to the judge to inter}>ret Leviticus for himself, 
since no interpretation is there given, the veiy reverse is true, as 
regards tlie ^rmissive portion of it, in which, it is expressly 
stated, that affinity and consanguinity are to be viewed as iden- 
tical, And it seems impossible to^oubt that so unequivocal an 
enactment must be held fixing^the law for all civil purpose^:, 
however anxious some axithorities on Scottish law may have been 
to find an open door as to the formidable criminal penalty of 
death. , « 

jBut, after all, since both the English and the Scottish law, on 
this );psMft/'he authority of Scripture, the appeal must 

ultimatelyThfe to that sacred standard. The question for tlio 
of England and Scotland is — What says the W'^ord of 

Theological disciiarioxi and critical analysis are not precisely 
suitable to these pages $ and we do not intend to inflict any such 
peuahea upon our roadWs. But we must be allowed to indicate 
the bearing of the scriptural argunumt opdn this subject, before 
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we close with st few wo^ds a$ to Ibe fipoial. tendency of the pre- 
sent movement. : ' : ^ / 

The- pi*qof-passage on this quesdoDy is the l^th chapter pf 
Leviticus, verses 6-18^ although much light ia aho cast upon 
it by other portions of the Divine. well as by those ge- 

neral principles applicable to the subject which the whole tenor 
of Boyelatibn suggests* In interpjretoig that chapter, an amount 
of hair-splitting verbal cf5tioism ultra-r^ued s^ial plead- 
ing has been expended, chiefly by lawyer? turned aivines, that 
would do credit to the most expert practitioner in the courts of 
the Old Bailey, By exactly parallel reasoning to that of many 
of these gentlemen, we would undertake to prove from Senpture 
that women have no souls, and do not sin,^and will not die. A 
world of pains is taken, for instance, to show that wife, in these 
verses, does not mean widow/ and that tlie connexion, forbidejen 
is not matrimoniafl Any plain common-sense reader, unwarped 
by prejudice, may see tlurough tho fallacy. Thy father’s wife*’ 
means the woman married to thy father, whether still his wife, 
or divorced, or a widow ; and tne connexion with her that is 
forbidden is sexual intercourse, whether covered with the cloak 
of marriage or not. Again, it is argued by some, though they 
are very few, that the law in that chapter is not moral, and there- 
fore universally binding, biit municipal or ritual, and therefore 
peculiar to the Jewdsli economy. Let any one peruse calmly 
the first five and the last seven verses of the chapter, and if he 
has a spark of reverence for holiness and the Holy God, let him 
say if language more express and solemn could possibly be used, 
to mark the unalterable Divine hatred of one and all of the 
practices prohibited in the inteiwening section, whether committed 
by heathen nations or his own people, by Gentile or by Jew. 
Driven from this refuge, our ingenious friends betake themselves 
to an analysis of the prohibited degrees in detail ; insisting much 
on our adhering to the exact iettm: of the statute, and protesting 
against ar^y constructive interpretation of it. Even here they 
break down ; for, if their way of reading tlie statute is the right 
one, then the only degrees prohibited are those expressly speci- 
fied, and all other marriages are lawful; — a conclusion somewhat 
too broad even >fbr them, in^mueb as it would legab'xe sundry 
monstrous incests which jhej would hold 
tation on tlieir character to be supposed for on^tooment; to 
tolerate. ^ . 

But what is tbU principle of cemstruedve interpretation, or 
parity of reason,” to yriiicb they object, m st^etcjiiug the Divine 
prohibitions so much farther than the letter jOf.Sie enactment 
warrants, and so restricting imduly thedibie^ of marjriage ? Lot 
a plain tjsfle ppt down a hundred jtophi|tries..r^ 
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The general law is aimoimoed broadly at the sixth verse : 
None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to hiniy 
&Q. I am the *Lord. Then follow ini^ances or examples of 
the nearness of kin intended. Instead of an abstraet description 
or definition^ whiqb wi^ht be open to cavib the Legislator, with 
far greater wisdom, gives a tew cases, sufficient, with every 
honest man, to remove all doubt Of tjiese cases seven, or about 
one-half^ aro cases of relationship by affinity. Marriage is for- 
bidden with a step**mother, a father's brothei^s wife, a daughter- 
in-law, a l;>rother’s wife, a wife’s daughter, her son’s daughter, 
her daugllter's daughter. Thus evi<tently affinity is treated ab 
equivalent to consanguinity. But farther, if it be admitted that 
these prohibitions ar^ addressed to both sexes equally, or that 
whet IS forbiddeq in a mam implies the corresponding connec- 
tion forbidden in a woman,— anef^any other principle of inter- 
pretation is simply monstrous, — ^theti the loth verse, directed 
against a man's intercourse with his brother’s wife, is directed 
just as emphatically and unequivocally against a woman’s inter- 
course with her sister’s husband. Nor is it of the slightest rele- 
vancy here to bring in the law of the Levirate, or the special 
and exceptional provision made for a man marrying his brother’b 
childless widow, in order to raise up seed to his brother. Let a 
similar prpvisipn be found, making it not merely lawful, but 
obligatory, that a woman shall marry her sister’s childless hus- 
band, and for a similar reason. Until then, however, we venture 
humbly to acquiesce in the Divine prei^gative of dispensing 
with his own law, for a special and temporary purpose, under a 
national dispensation of his covenant ; and we firmly protest 
against any dispensing power being usurped on earth, whether 
by Pope or by rarliament. 

There is yet another consideration to which wc must advert. 
In these prohibitions the reason is frequently given, particularly 
where it is a case of relationship ^By affinity; and the reason is 
very significant. Let our readers turn to verses 8 and 16, and 
also to the twentieth chapter, verse 20, and mark the ground on 
^ which intercourse, in these instances, is forbidden. Plainly it is 
this, that marriage makes a man and his wife so intimately one, 
even in some sensu physically, that to have connexion with the 
one ipttaLbgwie w ed amounting virtually to the same thing as 
if it wereeShnexioti, if that were possible, with the other. The 
idea is conveyed, according to the Scriptural language applicable 
to the subieet, with remarkable delicacy, but with not less re- 
markfbie ^rpe ; and it is an idea, the bare hint or suggestion of 
such a quarter, is well fitted to startle any mind in 
wjbM there remains anything at all of a right fear of God and a 
rignt horror and hatred of^evik 
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Here, indeed, we tou^ the prindtple on which this whole law 
proceeds. It is the principl)^ indicated in. the be^ning, at the 
original institution Of marriage-^^^ Therefoie shdl a man leave 
his father and ^mother and shall cleave unto his wife, and they 
twain sliall be one flesh.*' (Oen.* ii. 24.)^ ®hat principle is eto- 
phatically recognised by. the Prophet Malacfai, when be indig- 
nantly reproves the cruelty of Jewish husband|l patting lightly 
with the wives of their youth. (Mai. ii. 15.) It is sanctioned 
by our Lord, and assigned by him as his reason for abridging, 
or rather annulling, that liberty of divorce which had been con- 
ceded to the Jews for their hardness of heart, and which they had 
so hard-heartedly abused. (Matt. xix. 4-6.) And it is applied 
by the Apostle Paul, with tremendous power,* as an argument 
against impurity, and a^ain, yith admirable tenderness of spi- 
ritual feeling, as % motive to conjugal love. (1 Cor. v. 16 ; 
Ephes. V. 31.) ^ 

Nothing surely can be plainer thag this principle pervading 
'all Scripture, that marriage makes husband and wife, to all in- 
tents and purposes, one person ; certainly, so far at least as the 
flesh” is concerned, and therefore specially with reference to alt 
I’clationships of the flesh.” And if this be true, the conclusion is 
irresistible that affinity and consanguinity are 5 to all intents and 
purposes, identically one and the same thing. To all the wife's 
relations, according to “ the flesh/* or by consanguinity, the hu^ 
band is as the wife ; they are one flesh.” To the husband*s 
relations, according to “ the flesh,” the wife is as the husband ; 
they are one 

'VVe have by no means exhausted our Scriptural proof. We 
omit the evidence furnished by the Baptist’s reprobi of Herod, 
and the Apostle Paul’s stem censure of the crime tolerated at 
Corinth; although we hold it to be clear as day, that in both 
cases, whether the intercourse was adulterous or not, it is mainly 
as being incestuous that it is«stigmatized : and in both cases, 
the incest turns upon a relationship by affinity alone. Nor can 
w^e spare time for meeting the many objections Urged against 
these views; of most of which objections the capital fault is, 
that if they prove anything, tl^y prove rather too much* 
Thus, sage counsellors ito America have discovered, that aflSitfty 
ceases altogether on the dissolution of a mairiifigei y death j ‘so 
that a widower is in no sense related to bis tnotner-m-law or to 
Ins step-daughter, but may marry either, if he please^ ot both, 
ill due succession. t And. the Supreme Couit of Mas^chusetts 
has, it seems, found this to be good law ! But tCally^ after all, 
why should we< be so surprised r Our trauBatlantlc friends are 

♦ Janeway’s ^Unlawful M^ag^^ j<. 178; 
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only, as is their wont, going the whole hog.” Having got a 
principle, they go through with it. For either affinity is equi- 
valent to consanguinity, or it is not. But if not, then what pre- 
cisely is it ? And what restrictions can be imposed upon mar- 
ria^ between relatives* by affinity that are not purely arbitrary 
and capricious — based on shifting views of taste or of expediency, 
but without one single steady element of consistency (o give them 
weight I Why should sisters, by affinity, be marria^able, more 
than mothers, or daughters, or nieces? We pause for Mr. 
Stuart Wortley’s reply. • 

Meanwhile we return, with a feeling of relief, to the simplicity 
of ^Divine legislation. Take that chapter in Leviticus, fully and 
fairly, as the basis of the law of incest, and interpret it by the 
ordinary rules of common sense. What results does it give ? 
Chiefly these two : that beydnd the first degree in collate- 

rals all marriages are lawful ; and, secondly^ that relationship by 
affinity and relationship* by consanguinity are identical. Or 
otherwise, let there be two columns formed, the one consisting 
of myself in the centre, — my father, my grandfather, and so on, 
upwards, — my son, grandson, and so on, downwards ; and let 
the second column, placed alongside the first, contain the sisters 
of all these parties respectively. Within all the relations thus 
indicated, marriage is unlawful ; that is, no man in the first 
column may marry any woman in the second. And if we add 
the rule, that I and my wife are one, and that all related to her 
are in the same degree related to me, we have the Levitical law 
of marriage and of prohibited degrees clear and complete. 

Is there notliing in the very simplicity and completeness of 
this law fitted to prove at once its Divine authority and its per- 
petual obligation ? Have we not here the wisdom of God ? Is 
it safe to prefer to it the opinion of man? 

But we may be remindea that \ye have not toiiclied the vexed 
question of the 18th verse, and <the sanction apparently given 
there to a widoweris marriage with his sister by affinity ; and 
our reason is, that we have not founded at all on that verse as 
favourable to our views, and therefore we are the less bound to 
deal with It, as it may beHilleged to be adverse. We believe it to 
be entirely cons isten t with the law as given in the previous verses, 
and Itifleed c^rrobbritojy of it. Still wo have not taken advan- 
tage of tlj^e text at issue, because it is confessedly one of most 
difficult $hd doubtful interpretation ; so much so, tliat there is 
$cat<^ a sentence in all the Bible w^ose meaning may be said 
to h^^#o uncertain. This is partly owing to its own obscurity — 
to dur ignorance of many of the domestic details of Jew- 
islTpU — but still more to the dust raised by the verj controversy 
wa are now discussing. Various glosses have been suggested, 
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all of them more or less^liable to dilficaltyi One thing, however, 
is clear. The reason of the prohibition in the 18th, verse— 'vhat- 
evcr that prohibition may be— is different from the .reason as- 
signed for all the previous ones; it is hot nearness of kin at all, 
but the risk of family vexation. Whoever it may be that a m,^ 
is forbidden to marry in the 18th verso, the ground of the inter- 
dict is peculiar. He is forbidden to have intercourse with tlio 
women previously indicated, because of their nSirness of kin ; he 
is forbidden to have intercourse with this woman, upon a, totally 
different consideration. This remark might suffice to withdraw 
the text altogether from the argument ; it clearly is not a text 
legislating upon the formal ground of relationship at all. For 
onr own part, we think that by far the most natural interpreta- 
tion is that suggested in the margin of our authorized version, 
making it a prohibition of poj^gamy : “ Thou shalt not take one. 
wife to another, to*9fex heni’ We see nothing whatever against 
this view, either in the law or the histor 3 »^ of the Jews. That in 
point of fact polygamy was practised, though far less generally 
than is often assumed, — nay, that Moses may have referred to it 
in some of his enactments, though that is very doubtful, — will not 
prove at all that polygamy among the Jews was lawful. W© 
believe it to have been the reverse ; and we rather lean to that 
rendering of the verse before ns which brings out an express 
prohibition of that sin. • 

There is indeed one view of this text, as it stands in the au- 
thorized version, which seems to us consistent and tenable ; but 
it lends no support to the doctrine we arp opposing. It is this. 
Let it be granted that it is marriage with a sister by affinity 
that is here forbidden, and that the lawgiver, without sanction- 
ing, assumes the practice either of polygamy, or of divorce. 
Knowing the posribility of a man allowing his wife to be siip- 
planled in his affections, by a 'younger, perhaps, and fairer 
sister, and so being tempted* to make way for her, either by a 
deed of divorce, or an act of polygamy, — the law' interposes a 
stern and summaiy interdict ; and without at all superseding the 
reason already sufficiently given, founded on nearness of kin, 
adds another specially applicable to case on hand, founded 
on an appeal to the generosity and good faith and good feeling 
with which a husband should regard the wife«pf hia yoiith.» Au 
this, however, is veiy far short of a permission tb marry the 
sister after the wife is gone. On the contraiy, we are thoroughly 
persuaded that every right-thinking man wpiUian w^ill in- 
stinctively feel, that the very reason which is so aflectingly urged 
against the' one arrangement, should equally prevent the other 
also.* ‘ ^ . 

t Th^re isgood cause why somethiog ^ditional ta the coUsideratioxi of near* 
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But we must hastefi to close our ar^ment. The view we 
have given of the law, as fixed by the 18th chapter of Leviticus, 
apart from the criticism on the 18th verse, may be fairly said to 
have the sanction of the universal Church, almost without a dis- 
sentient voice, down to very recent times. The great body of 
tlie Jews interpreted the law precisely as w% do ; tdt it is a late 
after^thought of the Talmudists to insinuate doubt in regard to 
it , The Church€fcf Borne has always held clearly that affinity 
an;|i consanguinity are equivalent, and has admitted, that the 
only degrees prohibited by the Divine law, are those which we 
have enumerated. The universities of Europe^ in the days of 
Henry VIlI., gave forth no uncertain sound. The Reformers 
were of one mind, with scarcely any, if any exception. The law 
in, England and in Scotland was framed accordingly. Public 
opinion lias, beyond all questioHi ratified the law. And yet 
now, all is to be unsettled, all is changsJ. 

.We are deeply grieved to see some of our leading theologians 
, hastily committing themselves on the side of this change. We 
do not here refer merely to the cursory remark made by Dr. 
Chalmers, in his Daily Scripture Readings, of which a most 
industrious use is made. That is a posthumous work, and must 
be received as such. It gives the first fresh thoughts of that 
wonderful man as they arose, not in the systematic study, but 
the devotional and j^ractical use of his English Bible ; and fresh 
indeed these thoughts are. But it is an abuse of the precious 
volume, to press its hasty utterances of deep eloauence and 
shrewd sagacity info the service of a controversy whicn evidently 
the illustrious author had never seriously considered. It is plaiii^ 
in this instance, that he had little or no acquaintance, either with 
the varionsf opinions as to that 18th verse, or with their bearing 
on the all-important question of marriage : he does not seem so 
much as to have noticed the marginal reading. And, burning 
over a few pages, we find him, in diis notes on the 20th chapter, 
admitting the vdry principle of affinity being equivalent to con- 
sanguinity, which really and conclusively settles the whole dis- 
pute. ' There are others also, we fear, besides Dr. Chalmers, 
wliose crude sentiments may do harm, and tend to lead to issues 
they would themselves deplord. Could qur voice reach such men 
as I)r.^Bantmg, of^®^ leading meu among the Nonconfor- 
mists of En^nd, we would most earnestly implore them to pause. 

ness of kin may well be put- in 419 a motive against the connexion in question ; and 
what more delicate than^he j^uggestion in these few word% to vex her f* A 
man is more tempted to love Ins wife’s sister tlian his l)rother’s wife, for very 
•' obyioqa reasons ; and in this view, there seems to be a peculiar beauty and 
,pro|)^^y in such a hint. The garbage raked up by Messrs. Crowder, and May- 
Instructive on this point. But a prohibition of a practice up till a ccr- 
event, by no means implies a permission of it afterwards. ' 
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The question, as now raised, is new to many minds ; for the un- 
broken consent of ages has superseded discussion. We have the 
firmest persuasion that no sound divine, sitting down to study 
the question thoroughly, in the light of Scripture, can rise with 
any doubt whatever as to what is the mind and will of God. 
But a vague impression is allowed to go abroad, that since dif- 
ferences of opinion prevail, revelation cannot surely bo very 
explicit on the subject. We believe it to b6 e:^licit enough for 
all who choose to be guided by it ; — “ he that hath ears, let him 
hear.” We believe the evidence to be fully stronger on mis 
than on aliiiost any other disputed point of doctrine, even the 
most fuiidainental. Nor will it do to allege, that surely if God 
had intended to make the rule we are contending for absolute, 
he would have said so more distinctly. This is the artifice of a 
weak mind, or a dishonest heart. The only legitimate inquiry 
is, — has he said no? We entreat ministers and 

Churches to give attention to this subject. Let them look to 
Ai,\erica, and take warning in time. Let them look to the con- 
tinental States, whose example is so loudly vaunted. We deli- 
berately believe that concession here is the first step towards a 
total dissolution of mannei’s, and the first blow aimed at tlie 
sanctity of England’s homes. 

We might separate Scotland from the sister country in this 
question, for Scotland has more to say than England against the 
contemplated change. North of the Tweed, the absurd distinc- 
tion between void and voidable never prevailed to unfix men’s 
minds. On all hands, it is allowed that Scotland has never had 
but one doctrine and one practice. Even the lawyers who are 
now insinuating doubt as to what the law might be found to be, 
if a case were tried, say in the same breath, that Scotland is, 
and always has been, unanimous. To force upon her a neur 
Act that would legalize what all her Churches, with one voice, 
condemn, and all her people hitherto have abhorred, as incest — 
and to do so merely to suit some English tastes — is a wrong and 
insult, we say it deliberately, that would go far to nullify all tlie 
other benefits of the Union. 

But even as to England, has the present law, as rectified^ in 
1836, had anything like a fair t«al*?» Or has the innovation 
now first proposed, received anything like adequate considera- 
tion? Some ten or twelve years only hjf^C* elap^d sinoe the 
anomaly that introduced disorder was removed; and during 
these years, the hired agents of a mischievous, agitation have 
been busy. The wonder really is, that they have done so little 
harm, and got up so poor a case.* Did any one imagine that 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act would all at once remedy the evils of a 
state of matters so absurd, &s to admit of marriages being con- 
* VOL. XXI. NO. XXIV. 2 o 
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tracteJ with sisters and nieces by affinity, that might at any 
hour within the lifetime of the parties be dissolved ? There must 
be evil fruits of such a system long after it is abolished. But 
really, we repeat, we would not have thought it strange if 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard, with their subalterns, had fer- 
reted out twice the number of gallant widowers to be sympa- 
thized with or applauded, for losing or winning as their second 
brides, the women they had learned to call their sisters. At all 
e^ipnts, the law, on its present footing,, lias met with a very ge- 
neral acquiescence ; the grumblers form the exception ; the 
people at large arc satisfied ; and there has been too little experi- 
ence yet to justify an immediate change. 

One word more and we have done. On many questions of 
practical duty, men are now affecting to be wiser and better tlian 
the Bible. Plans of social progi^ss and improvement are rife, 
that have an air of transcendental^:5^;fcWr-9ftit about them, un- 
known to the homely morality of the Word of God. Wc arc 
becoming too sentimental to endure that even the murderer shall 
be put to death. And now we are for bettering God’s ordinance 
of marriage itself ; and we see a fine, romantic, tender cliarm, 
in an alliance of brothers And sisters, on which God has stamped 
his curse. What may such things betoken? Are they ominous 
of such unbridled lawlessness and lust as marked the days before 
the Flood ? Are they signs of the days not unlike these that 
are to precede the coming of the Son of Man ? 
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Abbot, Captain James, of the Bengal Artil- 
lery, 199 — Ilia cast of mind, 202 — his 
adventures, 203 — and Cliuttur Singh, 
205 — is betrayed, 209. 

Abercroinbio’s, Dr., conversation with a 
si udciit, 30. 

Arcliitectnre, Ruskin’a geven Lamps of— 
a text book for modern builders, 309 — 
luoderii writers upon modern architec- 
ture, 310 — the pure architectures of 
iiiKMout (arceco — ignorance of Greek 
architecture, 311 — subject to general 
rules, 312 — recent English criticisms, 
313 — French gcuei’alizations — German 
critics, 314 — religious origin of Greek 
architecture, 315 — painting in colours in 
connection with architecture, 31 7 —the 
Corinthian capital rare in the good Greek 
period, 319 — the total effect of Greek 
architectural art — on the statues of 
Pludias, 319^commeui, 320— Cicero’s 
appreciation of the Pediment, 321 
significance of Greek arcliitocture, 323 
— the Pyramidal expression, 325— the 
Anesthetics of Gothic architecture, 3*20 — 
difficulty of giving character bj architec- 
ture,” 327 — superiority of Greek, 323 — 
Air. C. P. Penrose, 3*29— W. Rovelcy, 
330 — tlie Doric shaft, 331 — ?lio Doric 
capital, 333— the “ Triglyphic character,” 
33.5— .the Doric Cyinatium, 337— coii- 
ti'astiiig expression of the shafts and tho 
walls, 339— Greek doorways and windows, 
341— rules in the arrangement of the 
IT, embers of Doric architecture, 341 — 
remains of colour in tlie Parthenon, 343 
. — Aiken’s Essay on Doric Architecture, 
344 — distinction of seiitiinent befjveen 
Ionic and Doric, 345-^xpression in the 


ornaments of the Ionic, 347— Mr. Hus- 

’ kin’s criticism, 349 — the relationships of 
art with religion, 350 — railway arehitec- 
ture, 351. 

Amy and its officers, 499— military educa- 
tion, 501 — military colleges, .502 — con- 
trast of private with college education, 

503— career of an undisciplinc4 youth, 

504 — stumbles at tlie threshold — courts- 
martial, 505— risks of inexpericneed 
youth, 506 — morality of tho barrack- 
room, 507 — hiuguage, 503— habits, 509 — 
messes, 510 — aristocratic gallantry and 

patience, 511 — mc.ss-table talk, 513 

expense of the mess, 515 — Sir Charles 
Napier’s circular, 516— insolvency of 
tlie army,” 51 7- -i elation between the 
officer and the soldier, 513 — duties and 
responsibilities of tlie officer, 519 — pre- 
judice and narrow-miiulcdue.ss, 523 — 
obstrurtious to be met wiili in the dis- 
charge of duty — case Ca])lain Douglas, 
524— the general ix^foree, 527— the effect 
of discretion and kindness, 527 — barrack 
accommodation, 529— limited enlistment 
act, 530. 

B 

Badijey, Mr., his opinion on the Law *of 

’ Marf iage, 539. 

Ban, learning of the Scotch, 288. 

Bellarmiiie’e* Argum^t re^i^ing the 
temporal supromacji^iif the Pope, 146. 

Burnet’s, Bp., opinion of the gentry of Eng- 
land— of the Scotch, 169. 

G 

Chambers’, Air. R., Sea Margins, 480. 

Church, the influence of the, 14I. ' 

CoCkburn’s (Lord) Letter to the Lord; 
Provost of Edinburgh, 233. 
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Coleridge a student at Cambridgo—desires 
and obtains distinctions, 392~.indu8try 
and college hopes lost — his love o£ con- 
versation, 392 — lists in a dragoon regi- 
ment— his discharge obtained — returns 
to Cambridge— goes to Oxford — ^becomes 
acquainted with Southey, 393 — a settle- 

, mmt in America prosecuted— at Bristol, 
account of, by Cottle, 394. 

CoiUe^s, Mr., boolcseller, admiration of 
Southey, 39.*)— intimacy i^ith, 39C. 

Criticismy effects of a little, 131. 

Gttrrie*s, ISir Frederick, complaints of the 
suspicions of Captain Abbott, 205. 

D 

Bivinee^ word to, 441. 

Boctorsy young, example for, 54. 

£ 

East India Company, army of, 222 — 
officers of, 223. 

Edinburgh, Tiord Cockburu’s Letter to the 
Lord Provost of, 283 — unrivalled position 
of the city, 283— unrivalled beauty, 284 — 
real importance, 285 — in what respects a 
capital, 287— learning— the bar, 288 — I 
medical profession, 289 — trading classes — 
sojourners, 290 - negative advantages of, 
to men of letters, 291 — the function of a 
university, 293— how tlic function is dis- 
charged in Kdinburgh, 295 — neglect of 
classical leamiiig, 297-~philosophical cri- 
ticism, 299 — comparative philology — the 
Knglish language, 301— alliance of art to 
literature, 302-luecessity of mental cul- 
ture for an artist, 303— the result of a. 
defect in i‘a<lical instruction, 504 — the 
lottery question, 305 — social institutions, 
BOO-— our practical friend— the ways and 
moans, 307. 

Education — ^boasted system in Scotland, 
482 — not the parochial system which 
modelled the national character, 48 1 — 
parochial system not suited to the state 
.of society, or to tlie increased population, 
4d5— constitution of the schools 48<) — 
onnsequcnccB of that constitution, 488 — 
^why not perceived, 489— apathy of the 
Churrili of Scotland regardmg,,^ 490 _ 
a churchman’s views of the amount W 
legal provision, 491 — ^inadequacy of the 
means 492— tdate of a Margo propor- 

tion of the> t^pulfftinn, 493— necessity of 
aroibnn.&^e parocliial system, 494 — 
^4id frodlllKe Established Church hope- 
;j^s^igjC»onion in a weli-concocted plan, 
of public feeling, 497— mutual 
|i(||iplens neoeasary to me adoption of 
lyHmal plan of, 498. 

Jonathan, stumbles on the first 
dKrinle of Spinoaa, 426. * 


Edwardes/i Lieutenant in the East India 
Company’s army, 198. 

F 

Favell’s Poems, quoted by Southey, 096. 

Free Church of Scotland, Report of Edu- 
cation Committee, 492. 

G 

Geology, its powerful appeals to our senses, 
443 — rapid progress of, in Scotland, 444 
— students of eminence, 445 — of the vici- 
nity of Stromnes®!, 457 — Professor Oken’s 
theory, 460 — fishes, 465 — the floras, 473 
— the bearing of final causes on geologic 
history, 474-— final cause of geologic ar- 
rangement, 477. 

German theologians, 412. 

Goethe, as a critic of Shakespear, 115. 

goldsmith's writings, 371. 

Gtssclin, foundation of his theory, 1 50. 

effects of damaged, 242. 

II 

Herbert, Lieut., of tlio Bengal Infantry, 211. 

Hero-meter, the real, 1 97. 

Uoratian odes, 193. 

Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature in different 
Lands, 225 — the natural world in uur 
fatherland, in foreign climes, 220 — tlitir 
great variety and interest, 227 — steppes 
and deserts of the old and new world, 229 
—uses of the Fair Palm in South Anio- 
rica, 231 — Llanos, 231 — raiii> seaMius, 
232 — tlie river Orinoco and its Iribu- 
tarii*s, 233 — phenomenon of the ‘‘black 
water,” the Priguao, 231— eatai acts of 
the Ma^jmres and Atuies, 235 -noctur- 
nal life ot animals iu the Piimoval forest, 
237— universal profusion of Jiie — bodies 
in the atmosphere, 239— plijbioguoinj of 
plants, 239— Ehreiiborg’s discoveries — 
causes of pestilence, 241 — l)r. llritlan's 
discover), 241 — remarkable effects of 
edamaged grain, 242 — agt* and size of trees, 

« different Wins of vegetation, 245 — iho 
palms, mRlvace8e,niimosip, Eiietie, 246— 
the cactus, orcliidefc, casuariuecp,cointti’a>, 
247 — salix arctica, 218 — tropical tuinmg 
ro)>e plants, pothos, lianes, grannnea*, 

, 249— Ferns, liliaceous plants, willow, 250 
— m)rt'iceoe, laurel, 251 — volcanoes in 
Africa, Asia, and South America, 25.3 — 
eruption of Vesuvius in 1822, 255 — m- 
teriial heat— change in the teinpeiatnro 
of the globe, 257 — tlie vital force, or tho 
Rliodiaii genius, a myth, 258— Plateau 
of Caxainarca, 260 — the swimming post, 
leaflefis trees, 261 —first view of the Pa- 
cific, 263. 

c I 

Indian Warfare’, Romance of, Horatian 
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odes, 193— superior romantic interest of 
the Aftglian and Sikh campaigns, 194 — 
ubiquity of the Indian oftieer, 195 — trial 
of the temper of British officers, 196 — 
the real hero-metcr, Edwardes, 197 — 
tlie obscurity of the back-ground*a-Cap-‘ 
tain James Abbott, 199— revolt of tho 
Sikhs, 201 — Nazim of Hazara, 202 — 
Ca])taiii Abbott’s cast of miiul, 202^Cap- 
tain Abbott’s adventures, 203 — Abbott 
and Chuttiir Singh, 205 — Sir Frederick 
Currie complains of tlie suspicions of 
Abbott, 205 — murder of Colonel Canora— 
breach widened, 206 — attempted recon- 
ciliation between Captain Abbott and 
'Chuttur Singh, 207--Abbott*s attempt at 
the destruction of the mutineers, 207 — 
escape of the Sikh forces — position of 
Abbott, 202 — the relief of Captain Nichojj- 
son, 210— Lieutenant Herbert, 2iy- 
Simulkund, 21l~LicuteBSS»j-;f.-"!l!:'ft of 
the Bengal Infantry, 211 — defence of 
Attock, 213 — fall of Attock, 215 — Major 
Lawrence, 215 — treachery of Sooltan 
Mahomed, 217 — Major Lawrence and 
Lieutenant Bowie; 218 — advance of Gil- 
bert’s division, 2 i 9— surrender of Sikh 
auins, 221 — aniiy of the East India Com- 
pany, 222 — officers of the East India 
Company, 223. 

Ireland, efemonts of socie^ in, 45— Eng- 
liind’s mode of dealing with, 46 — Owen’s 
plan for the pacification of, 93. 

Irish poor-law, Draft Report by Lord Mont- 
eagle — law of entail, 21 — Encumbered 
Estates Act, 21 — Sirllobert Reel’s views, 
22 — draining of Irish estates, 23 — ob- 
stacle to the purchase of land, 23 — ex- 
penditure under — evidence against, 24 — 
Nielndl’s poor-law u.seloss, 25 — Act of 
1843, 26— deceptive analogies, 27 — griev- 
ances of the existing, 27— appeals in As- 
sistant-Barristers’ Couii;, 29 — Lord Sli- 
go’s 30(»0 notices, 31— theory of poor-lifvv 
taxation, 32 — painful results of, 34— » 

^ clearances tiie direct effect of the, 35 — 
taxation in Newcastle Union, 36— state 
of property under, 37— effect of, on Sun- 
day, 39— destitution among all classes, 40 
— Justice of the Peace, 41 — management 
of estates under the courts of equity, 42 

Mr. Mahony’s suggestion, 43 — inti’o- 

duction of a new population, 43 — rapid 
change of manners — elements of society 
in Ireland, 45 — Ulster settlement— Pyu- 
Tiar’s report, 47 — -Otway’s Erris and 
Tyrawley, 49 — Knight’s Erris, 61— -Se- 
nior’s prophetic language, 52. 

.J 

Joan, I’ope, critical examination of the tacts 
and documents relative to tlie fable of, 


354— her parentage and youth, 365— 
adventures with a monk, 356--Pope Leo , 
dies— unanimously chosen Pope, 356^.^ 
her sex revealed. 357 — can the story be 
true, ^859— rise and progress of the tradt-. 
tiqn— -Marianus Scotus— chronicle in the j 
library of St. Paul, 860— archbishop of 
Cosenza, 361— Siegfried— Amalric di,; 
Angier — Petrarch and Boccacio-^Ser ^ 
Giovanni da Certaldo, 362 — Hermann' 
Korner — Mai-tin Franc, 363 — Felix . 
Hammerloin— Giovanni Baleo di Suffolk, - 
364— testimony for and against, 365— 
Bayley— Hicheome^Alexander Cooke— 
Egbert Grim, 365 — Leone Allaed— 
David Blonde], 366— probable origin of, 
the story, 369. 

K 

Keith, Sir R. M., Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence of family of, 169— amalgamation of 
ranks in Scotland, 170— modification of 
the feudal system in Scot1and/l71— stato 
of society in Denmark, 172— amalgamat- 
ing process in Scotland— meeting of the 
citizens at the Cnws of Edinburgh — ^in- 
fluence from Holland, 173— tlic elder 
Keith’s correspondence — his chai'acter, 
175 — his son bom, 176 — literary capa- 
city, 177— his humour, 179— letter to H. 
Drummond, Esq., 180— to In's sister, 181 
—card-playing, 1 82— insipidity of life at 
Dresden, 183— internal state of Itia fa- 
mily, l84-4’einoves to Vienna, 185. 


Latham, Dr., extracts from, 83. 

Lawrence, Major, his conduct in the Indian 
war, 215. 

Leibnitz, compounds nioral with rtiefaphyti'- 
ml e\n— Augustine’s system identical 
with, 426. 

Life AsKuranco, what it is— origin and pro- 
gress of, 2— mortality tables, 3 — data fur-^ 
nished by, 4 — writers on, and aimifitied, 
4 — rapid iucreaseof from 1800— societies,; 
and comi)aiiies, 5— principle of, 6 — origin, 
and nature of profits, and distribution' ol 
profits, 13— proprietary and inutuai ^ 
,cieti(p compared, 14 — capital accnnmli^ti* 
ing in, 16— iinp<»rtaiice of— prospects of 
tlie extension^ of, 17 — unsuitably for the* 
lower classes— uusySffpathizih^ rules ^ 
18 — plan of depoejitVi9. 

Literary men, word to, 441. 

Locke and Sydenham, 53— Loeko’s ihedfcal 
studies, 55— Gafi!|iing at Montpellier— 
Locke’s diary, 57— letter from Paris, 58 
—Dr. Mapletoft and the Gresham 
turos, 59— letter to Dr. Molyneux, 60; ' , 

Lyndhurst, Lord, hi6 act regarding 

i^age, 538 * 
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MAvischal College, Aberdeen, formation of, 

267. 

Marriage, the prohibited degrees in, 532 — 
Mr. Stuart Wortley’a bill, 53*2 — iir'gin of 
tho agitation, 533 — royal commission of 
inquiry, 534— conduct of the inquiry, 535 
.—'Lord Lyndhurat’s Act, 538— Mr. Bade- 
ley’s opinion, 539 — ^report of commission, 
540— state of the law in England before 
1835, 541 — state of the law in Scotland, 
542 — tho Lord Advocate’s evidence, 543 
-r-argumciit on the statute Id 90, 544 — 
argument from Scripture, 548. 

Medical science, difficulties in, 70— a Teu- 
tonic art, 71 — education of young men in 
the study of, 78 — advance in the know- 
ledge of, 81. 

Medicine, difficulty of tracing the progress 
of, os a practical art, 62, 

Metaphysics and Medicine, 53. 

Middle ages, public law of the, 155. 

Military literature, recent, various, and 
comprehensive, 499 — not very satisfac- 
tory, 500. 

Military lif<‘, Do W.aiTen’s picture of, 518. 

Miller’s, Hugh, Footprints of tho Creator, 
443 — rapid progress of geology in Scot- 
land, 444 — account of his family, 447 — 
his early history, 448 -his geological stu- 
dies, 449 — his ]>rogrcss in geological ac- 
quirements, 450 — is appointed accountant | 
in a bank at Cromarty, 4 5 '2— discovers I 
the ptcriclitliys IMilieri, 452 — First Im- 
pressions of England and its Feople, 455 

Footprints of the Creator, 456 — geology 

of tho vicinity of .Stromness, 457 - de\<‘l- 
opnient theory of Professor Oken, 459 — 
Mr. Miller’s argument, 460 — cerebral de- 
velopment of the earlier vortebrata, 461 
— cranial verteijnc* — sti’nctui’e of asU;ru- 
lepis, 463 — tvshes in the Cambrian, be- 
neath the Silurian rocks, 465 — degrada- ! 
tion in fishes by the ditieroiit kinds of 
monstrosity, 467 — geological history of 
the fossil Horn, 469— lower organisms not 
the parent of the higher, 471— Lainar- 

b ckian hypothesis of the origin of plants, 
470 — the two fl(iras, marine an^* (err^s- 
trial, 473— the bearing of final causes on 
geologic history, 474— vision beside the 
river Glfebar — f^mau briSn, 475 — final 
cause of geologic arrangements, 477 — 
moral evil, 478 — conclusions, 479 — Mr. 
R. Chambers* Sea Margin, 480 — Profes- 
sor Waterkoyii’s AVbrk— Mr. Ramsay’s 
inaugural and inti'oductory lectures, 481. 

MoIyneUx, Dr., correspondence with Locke, 

60 ; 

MorelPs Anachronism, 433. 

MorWty tables, enumeration of the prin- 


cipal, data furnished by, for life as 
suraiice, 4 — Nortliampton tables, 7 — true 
rate of, 7. 

Muller, Julius, his eminence in Gemany as 
a philosopher and a theologian, 411 — 
his* origin, 412— German theologians, 
413 — meridian of Schleiernmcher, 415 — 
Treatise on Sin, 41 6 — tree of knowledge, 
417 — sin in three aspects, 418 — divorce 
of religion and morality — return to the 
true estimate of conscience, 419 — inner 
principle of obedience, 420 — difficulties of 
the selfish theory, 421 — inner principle 
of disobedience, 421 — Grecian views of 
the guilt of sill — morals not a depart- 
ment of taste, 423 — Mr. Bailey’s theology 
— theory of privation, 425 — Leibnitz’s 
error — Augustine’s system identical with 
that of T^cibnitz, 426 — theory of sense, 
'^427 — Do Wejte’s, attack on, 429 — Kant 
av«r*t.gJi|^rmaclier, 430— Morell’s an- 
aehrouism, 433 — theory of contrast, 433 
— theological appendages of this theory, 
435 — Hegelianism and Christianity, 436 
—theory of dualism, 437 — Muller’s view 
of tho essence of sin, 437 — theory of ante- 
temporal bin, 439 — word to divines and 
literary men, 441. ^ « 

. N 

Nature, Humboldt’s Aspects of, in different 
lands, 255. * 

Nicholson, Captain, in the Indian war, 210. 

0 

Okon’s, Professor, development theory, 459 
- -Mr. Miller’s argument in opposition, 
460. 

P 

Pacific Ocean, first view of, from the crest 
of the Ancles, 261). 

Parochial Schools in Scotland, 482. 

Peel’s, Sir Kubert, Plan for Ireland, 22. 
leopo, the temporal supremacy of the, 141 
— independence of the church— first at- 
tempt of the Popes to depose sovereigns 
— Hildebrand, 144 — Cardinal Bellarmine, 
145— Bellarniine’s arguments, 146 — Mo- 
dern views — Dr. Doyle, 149 — Gosselin 

foundation of his theory, 150 —power of 
directgm, 151 — superiority of the spiri- 
tual over the temporal, 153 — discussion 
between Barclay and Bellarmine, ?iofe, 
153 — Popes have prodaimed their right 
jurtt divinOf 164 — public law of the middle 
ages, 155 — Medieval controversies, 157 
—rise and progress of papal sujircinacy, 
159— pains and penalties attend ecclesi* 
astical censures, 1 60— proof of the Pope’s 
deposing power, 161 — language of Popes 
in modern times, 162— Dr. Wiseman, 
165— Voigt and Hunter, 166, 
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Poperv, the influence of the dow«fal of. on Socialism in Britain — distinct influence of 

the cltaiactcr ot the Soottibli universities, | ]»r«»jecls id" social rcfonns, fld its muddy 

205. j liouicliurss, ()7- -Owi'n’s monotonous wea- 

][j ' riness,il9— cxlviiets,90 — wonderful effects 

« „ X ! “ Jhitionalizalion,'’ Ml — plan for the 

llanisay s, Mr. (of University tolloge) two ! ,,a;^.;ition of Irelaii.l, Rational” 

inaugural and mtrodiirtory octni-os on 1 iXs, 9.', -mlisiitiito for iiuiiisinneut, 97— 

passages in the history ol geology, dill, j ])„|,o „f K^,„t 

g 1 Owen received by corporations and' coni- 

luissioiiors of suyiplv, MM— re|)ort to tlie 
Schclling’s theory of aute-temporal sin, 43M. j county of [.aiuirk, H)1 - healthy progress 

Sehlegcl, Augustus, lucubrations on Shake- | of opinion, lO.'l—want of jnoraJ influence 

spore, 1 1 -iiotiou of prevalent view. s in i and discipline, 105— New Lanark, 107 

tlie works of Shr.kospere, l;il. I ()w(‘irs disinroicsrediit ss, 1 08- Socialist 

Scottish Universirv Tests, character of Scot j puhlicutions, 10'/- influence of being let 

tish Universities m the 15ih century— i alone, 110— Harmony Hall, 110— -litcra- 

effeet of tho dowiifal of Popery over the I tnre, 1 1 l—tioodwyu Jhirmby, 113 — the 

character of the Universities, *205 — fouu- j moral to he dt'iived, lU. * 

datloii of Alariselial (-ollege, Aberdeen, 28 J .Southey's lifeand correspondence — influence 

— change occasioned by the introduction 1 of lusavjiiiugs on public opinion — deacrip- 

of Episcopacy, 268 — ’ ’ ;oo\^cr j lion of Spenser -Oohlsmith’s writings, 

of visitation, 2(JM—“ Act of Security,' cm- j 371 — writings eadly identified — did uot 

bodying tlio present Test, 270 — obligations 1 avoid imitation, 371 ---how lus mind was 

of the Test violated, 271— duty of different I originally formed, 372 - paternal unces- 

juirties, 272 — Ought there to he a test, 1 tor.s,37Ji-— Miss 'fyler, .375— circumstances 

273 circumstances favourable to aj in cbildhooii, early reading, 370 — atschool, 

change, '27'U--couduct of tho (jovernment | 378 - .success at school, .87M— death of his 

in regard to — Sir 11. Peel and Sir Jiiiues ; grandmother— Miss 'fyler ht'comos resi- 

Graham, 275 — incoiisisteinry of Sir Robert dent at Reilminstcr, 3110 — his delight in 

Peel— objoctioTis to a Test, 276— case of flowers and injects, .381— Mi.s.s T>ler ’3 

“ilr. M‘Dowall, 277 — disregard by the temper, and Miss Palmer’s eyes, 383 — 

(Tmrcli of the Hebrew Chair, 27M — the peculiar portraiture in his works, 884 — 

Report of the Royal Commissioners, 280 Italian romantic poems, 385— construciive 

— Iho third sti’uetural change, 281, talent, 3ofi — diligence iu pursuit of infor- 

Sellers, Dr., extracts from, 82. inatioii — Westminster school --- Miss 

Shakesperc, his drama, an invention of his Tyler’s habits, 3}>7 — ambition at West- 

own — popular feeling about—Ulrici &u- minster— collegeTife,38M— sympathy with 

jierior to other critics, 1 1 5 — Merchant of ' republican feelings, 3M0 — day-dreams — 
Venice, 116— central idea, 118 — concur-! America, 391— confused religious notions, 
rence of various characters in pro\ing the I 392 — Cohiridge— pantisocrasy, ,‘593 — pro- 
scene, 121 — characteristics forced on the 1 jeeted settlement iu America, 39't — Lovell 
mind by repetition, 123 — choice of Bas- and Cottle proposed to join — a cormorant 
saiiio, P24 — Wit-snaping,” 127 — conclu- on the tree ol Iviiowhdge, 395 — Eavell 

sion of the play, 129 — Shakesperc asta and Le Grice, 3(16 -prospects and opi- 

poet and as a philosopher, 130 — reflect nious, 3M7— change of views, 8M8 — his 

tions, 130— idea of the “drama’s end,”J3l 6ans-cnh»ttc— his marriage, 3M9— enters 

Sclilegcl’s notion of the works of, 131 — Gray’s- Imi— .correspondence with Taylor, 

Comus, 132 — Voltaire’s opinion of, 132 — 400 — alterations on Joan of Arc, 401 — 

• recejition of ditt’erent pieces by differeut similarity iu conception of his poems, 4|)3 

classes, 132— principle on which is found- ^ — pijjiJecLs of his boyhood, how iar real- 
ed the harmony of liis trapdjes, 132— i zed, 404— Happy Warrior, 40.5 — poetry 

comparison of other dramatists with, 133 his refuge, 40.5— at Cintra, 406— his one 

—distinguishing property of harmony, 134 law book, *44?— ap^Jihited tfl a Govern- 

— the “ perfect idea” of ShaUcspei'c’s sys- meut office iu Ireland, 408— his admira- 

tein, 135— difference of the tragedies and tioii of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 

“ histories,” 136— principal tragedies of, Lamb, 409— his description of himself, 

137 — iudepeiideiit unity, 137 — the •* fo- 410. 

reign contrast,” 138— Macbeth and Ban- Spenser, Southey’s description of, 371. 
quo, 140. Sydenham, prince of English libysicians, 

Sikhs, revolt t)f, 201. 61 — the man of science and the man of 

Sin, Treatise on, 411— MUller’s view d^ the art, 63 — Harvey and Sydenham contrast- 

essence of, 437. ed, 64 — current commonplaces about— 
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reason why little kiiowrij 65— personal 
character of, 6(i— quotation from medical 
observations, 67 — views on the way to 
improve physic, 6i ) — medicine a Teutonic 
art, 7l~rclation of the “ coiistitJj.tioii8” of 
years to their respective <’j)idemiWv 71 — 
management of the small-pox, 7‘2-r.qtto- 
tations — observation, 7H — Alontaigne and 
the Doctors^picturesciue description, 75 
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